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BEING  THE  FIRST  NUMBER  OF  VOLUME  I. 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

HEN  I  determined  to  discontinue  the  pub- 
lication of  Porcupine  s  Gazette,  I  intended  to  re- 
main, for  the  future,  if  not  an  unconcerned,  at 
least,  a  silent  spectator  of  public  transactions  and 
political  events;  but,  the  unexpected  and  sweep, 
ing  result  of  a  law  suit,  since  decided  against  me, 
has  induced  me  to  abandon  my  lounging  inten- 
tion.   The  suit,  to  which  I  allude,  was  an  action 
of  slander,  commenced  against  me  in  the  Au- 
tumn of  1797,  by  Doctor  Benjamin  Rush,  the 
noted  bleeding  physician  of  Philadelphia ;  it  was 
tried  on  the  14th  of  December  last,  when  "  the 
•<  upright,  enlightened,  and  impartial  republi- 
"  can  jury"  assessed,  as  damages,  five  thousand 
dollars',  a  sum  surpassing  the  aggregate  amount 
of  all  the  damages,  assessed  for  all  the  torts 
of  this  kind,  ever  sued  for  in  these  States,  from 
their  first  settlement  to  the  present  day.    To  the 
five  thousand  dollars  must  be  added,  the  costs  of 
a  suit 
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suit,  the  loss  incurred  by  the  interruption  in  col- 
lecting debts  in  Pennsylvania,  and  by  the  sacrifice 
of  property  taken  in  execution,  and  sold  by  the 
sheriff  at  public  auction  in  Philadelphia,  where  a 
great  number  of  books  in  sheets  (among  which 
was'  a  part  of  the  new  edition  of 'Porcupine's 
Works)  were  sold,  or  rather  given  away,  as  waste 
paper;  so  that,  the  total  of  what  has  been,  and 
will  l^,  wrested  from  me  by  Rush*  will  fall  little 
short  of  eight  thousand  dollars . 

To  say  that  I  do  not  feel  this  stroke,  and  very 
sensibly  too,  would  be  great  affectation ;  but,  to 
repine  at  it  would  be  folly,  and  to  sink  under  it 
would  be  cowardice.  J  knew  an  Englishman  in 
the  Royal  Province  of  New  Brunswick,  who  had 
a  very  valuable  house,  which  was,  I  believe,  at 
that  time,  nearly  his  all,  burnt  to  the  ground.  He 
was  out  of  town  when  the  fire  broke  out,  and  hap- 
pened to  come  home  ji^st  after  it  had  exhausted 
itself.  Every  one,  knowinghow  hard  he  had  earned 
the  property,  expected  to  see  him  bitterly  be- 
wail'its  loss.  lie  came  very  leisurely  up  to  the 
spot,  stood  about  five  minutes  looking  steadily  at 
the  rubbish,  and  then,  stripping  off  his  coat,  "here 
goes,  "  said  he,  "  to  earn  another  /'.  and  immedi- 
ately went  to  work,  raking  the  spikes  and  bits  of 
iron  out  of  the  as&es.  This  nobie  spirited  man' 
I  have  the  honour  to  call  my  friend,  and  if  ever 
this  page  should  meet  his  eye,  he  will  have  the. 
satisfaction  to  see,  that,  should  it  be  impossible 
for  me  to  follow,  I,  at  least,  remember  his  exam- 
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In  the  future  exertions  or  my  industry, 
however,  pecuniary  emolument  will  be,  as  it 
always  has  been  with  me,  an  object  of  only 
secondary  consideration.  Recent  incidents, 
amongst  which  I  reckon  the  unprecedented 
proceedings  against  me  at  Philadelphia,  have 
imposed  on  me  the  discharge  of  a  dSty,  which  I 
owe  to  my  own  country  as  well  as  this,  and 
the  sooner  I  begin  the  sooner  I  shall  have 
done.  .  # 

On  Monday,  the  24th  instant,  therefore,  I 
shall  publish  the  first  number  of  a  periodical 
z&orky  which,  as  it  is  intended  to  assist  the  pub- 
lick  view,  in  the  inspecting  of  various  tenebrious. 
objects,  will  be  called,  and  nor,  I  presume, 
improperly,  a  Light ;  and,  as  the  appearance  of 
this  light  must  be  attributed  wholly  to  the  Phi- 
ladelphian  phlebotomist,  gratitude  will  sanction 
the  propriety  of  prefixing  to  it  the  name  of 
Rush.  Thus,  while  the  great  literary  luminaries 
of  this  enlightened  nation  emit  their  effulgence 
through  vehicles  which  they  most  significantly 
term  the  Aurora,  the  Star,  the  Constellation,  the 
Comet,  or  the  Sun,  I  am  content  that  my  glimmer-, 
ing  efforts  should  steal  forth  under  the  appella- 
tion of  the 

Rush-Light. 

I  must,  nevertheless,  do  myself  the  justice  to  assure 
the  publick,  that,  with  the  Rush-Light  in  his 
hand,  any  one  (if  the  poor  soul  be  not  stone 

blind) 


* 
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blind)  will  be  able  to  see  a  good  many  very 
pretty  things,  which,  notwithstanding  the  splen- 
dor of  the  grand  luminaries  above  mentioned, 
would,  without  the  aid  of  my  little  taper,  remain 
hidden  from  him  all  the  days  of  his  life. 


RUSH   AND   HIS  SUPPORTERS. 

If  Variety  have  all  the  charms  that  it  is  said 
to  possess,  I  am  afraid  that  the  life  I  lead  must 
excite  no  small  degree  of  envy ;  for,  of  all  the 
mortals  occupied  in  the  use  of  the  pen,  surely  no 
one  ever  treated  of  subjects  so  various  and  so  op- 
posite in  their  natures.  Yesterday  I  finished  the 
History  of  the  Italian  Campaign;  to-day,  I  am 
beginning  that  of  Rush  and  his  supporters.  When 
I  contemplate  on  this  transition;  when  I  view 
myself  descending  from  the  glorious  deeds  of  the 
princely  Suworow,  to  record  the  Tow  tricks  of  an 
ignoble  herd  of  Philadelphians,  I  remind  myself 
of  Swift's  indiscriminating  fly,  which,  after  having 
sipped  the  nectar  from  the  rose  and  the  carnation, 
"  drops  down  and  finishes  its  meal  upon  an  ex- 
"  crement.,, 

I  must,  however,  declare,  that,  neither  fickle- 
ness, a  want  of  discrimination,  nor  a  propensity  to 
dabble  in  filth,  has  produced  this  disagreeable 
change  in  my  labours.  The  loathsome  subject,  now 
before  me,  is  not  taken  up,  from  choice,  but  from  a 
sense  of  duty.  I  am  actuated  by  neither  malice 
nor  revenge  s  but,  in  holding  up,  in  their  true  light, 

the 


the  Rushes,  the  Ilopkinsons,  the  Meases,  and  the 
rest  of  the  tribe,  1  look  upon  myself  as  acting  i« 
the  capacity  of  a  public  executioner,  who,  while 
he  performs  the  dreadful  behests  of  justice,  se- 
cretly bewails  the  ignominious  fate  of  the  sufferer. 

Such  are  the  sentiments  under  which  1  have 
resolved  to  expose  the  conduct  of  Rush,  and  that  or 
the  Witnessess,  the  Lawyers,  the  Judges,  and  the 
Jury,  concerned  in  the  cause  lately  decided  against 
me  at  Philadelphia.  Were  my  design  to  defend 
my  own  character,  or  to  blast  forever  that  of  my 
enemies,  a  few  pages  might  suffice  ;  but,  my 
views  are  less  selfish,  and  extend  to  far  greater 
utility.  This  cause,  in  its  commencement,  its  pro- 
gress, and  its  result,  furnishes  a  series  of  facts, 
of  which,  justice  to  the  rest  of  America,  jus- 
tice to  foreign  nations,  and  particularly  to  the 
deceived  and  infatuated  in  my  native  country, 
demand  an  ample  exposure.  The  undertaking, 
is,  besides,  called  for  by  the  insidious  attempts 
of  Rush  and  his  "  fellow  citizens. "  They  have 
published  a  "  report"  of  the  trial,  not  badly  cal- 
culated to  justify  themselves  and  to  deceive  the 
wrorld.  They  call  it  an  important  trial,  and  I  shall 
certainly  endeavour  to  make  it  so  in  its  effects,  to 
which  end  J  shall  go  into  as  fulla  discussion  of  the 
several  parts  of  the  subject  as  the  little  time,  which 
I  am  necessarily  confined  to,  will  admit  of,  arrang- 
ing my  matter  under  the  following  heads  :  1 .  A 
sketch  of  Rush's  birth,  and  his  moral  and  literary 
character ;  2.  An  account  of  his  practice  and  of  my 
inducements  to  attack  it,  with  a  defence  of  the  pub- 
lication 
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lications  for  which  I  was  sued;  3.  Remarks  on  the 
base  insinuations  of  Rush's  lawyers  against  the  Bri- 
tish government,  with  a  narrative  or  the  juridical 
proceedings,  a  comparison  between  the  severity 
dealt  to  me  and  the  lenity  shown  to  printers  who 
are  not  British  subjects,  or  who  profess  no  allegi- 
ance to  the  King  of  Great  Britain,  and  an  account 
of  the  redress  I  have  met  with  from  the  laws  of 
Pennsylvania. 

Birth  and  Character  of  Rush. 

Had  Rush's  pleaders  confined  themselves  to 
the  only  subject  that  ought  to  have  been  submit- 
ted to  the  deliberations  of  the  jury;  had  they  not, 
in  numerous  instances,  gone  out  of  their  way  to 
extol  the  family  and  character  of  their  client  and 
to  traduce  and  vilifiy  mine ;  had  they  not  held  him 
up  as  an  "Hippocrates"  and  a  "  saving  angel ," 
while  they  represented  me  as  a  "  icretch  cast  up 
from  the  very  dregs  and  slime  of  the  community, 
that  ought  to  have  rotted  in  obscurity/'  had  they 
not  thus  insolently  (and  I' may  add  foolishly)  pro- 
voked an  inquiry,  the  family  and  character  or 
Rush  would  have  remained,  with  me,  objects  of 
as  perfect  insignificance  as  is  the  poverty-bred 
plant,  the  name  of  which  he  bears,  and  the 
worthlessness  of  which  is  proverbial. 

No  herald,  reader,  proclaimed  the  birth  of  the 
Pennsylvanian  "  Hippocrates."  The  "  saving  an- 
gel" was  born  (and,  I  believe,  in  the  usual  way) 
in  the  city  of  Philadelphia.    His  father,  honest 

John, 
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John,  was,  I  am  sorry  to  say  it,  of  English  extrac- 
tion, and  was,  by  calling,  a  Blacksmith.  Of  his 
mother  (who  had  another  son,  and  two  daughters) 
I  have  heard  nothing,  except  that  she  kept  a 
huckster's  shop,  or  stall,  and  was  a  very  kind  and  pi- 
ous Presbyterian,  who,  recollecting,  1  suppose,  the 
Apostle's  remark  respecting  the  salubrity  of  wine 
to  the  stomach,  occasionally  administered  to  the 
comfort  of  her  fellow  creatures  by  retailing  drams. 
The  reader  will,  I  dare  say,  gladly  excuse  me 
from  going  any  further  back  in  the  pedigree;  but 
I  cannot  dismiss  the  subject  without  observing, 
that  the  Doctor  was  not  quite  just  to  his  family, 
when  he  was  "ready  to  say,  and  almost  without  a 
figure,  to  corruption  thou  art  my  father,  and  to 
"the  norm,  thou  art  my  mother  and  my  sister*" 

Having  long  ago  given,  and  not  without 
some  pride,  an  account  of  my  own  humble  ori- 
gin, it  cannot  be  supposed,  that  I  have  turned 
Biographer  to  the  Doctor  for  the  sake  of  degrad- 
ing his  character.  In  fact,  these  family  memoirs 
were  furnished  me  by  a  great  admirer  of  Rush, 
the  late  Doctor  Capel  of  Wilmington,  who  pro- 
duced them  as  clear  proofs  of  his  friend's  native 
genius  and  indefatigable  application;  and  while  I 
leave  undisputed  the  justness  of  Capel's  conclu- 
sion, I  only  beg  leave  to  remark,  that  the  parentage 

of 


*  See  a  work  b/  Rush, entitled  a  narratwetf  tlie  state  of 
the  author's  body  and  mind,  during  the  Yellow  Fever  of 179J, 
which  work,  if  the  reader  has  an  inclination  to  see  a  Sj->eci+ 
men  of  the  most  disgusting  egotism  that  ever  soiled  paper, 
I  would  recommend  him  to  purchase. 
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of  Rush  (without  saying  a  word  about  .5*  corruption 
and  the  "worm"  "almost  without  a  , figure")  was 
not  extremely  well  calculated  for  sending  him  in- 
to the  world  with  that  independence  of  mind, 
which,  among  persons  of  low  birth,  is  certainly 
the  best  foundation  whereon  to  raise  a  character, 
conspicuous  for  sincerity,  candour,  integrity,  and 
magnanimity. 

Rush  is  remarkable  for  insinuating  manners, 
and  for  that  smoothness  and  softness  of  tongue, 
which  the  mock-quality  call  politeness,  but  which 
the  profane  vulgar  call  blarnij.    To  see  and  hear 
him,  you  would  think  he  was  all  friendship  and 
humanity.    He  shakes  hands  With  all  he  meets; 
every  one  is  his  dear  friend,  all  the  people  his 
dear  fellow  citizens,  and  all  the  creation  his  dear 
fellow  creatures.      The  lamp  of  his  philanthropy 
is  constantly  burning,  and  it  burns  with  equal 
brightness,  whether  whites,  yellows  or  blacks  are 
the  objects  of  his  affection.    He  certainly  is  not 
the  first  moralist,  who  has  observed,  that  blunt- 
ness  is  no  recommendation  with  the  rich;  but, 
he  is  (as  far  as  I  know  at  least)  the  first  physician 
that  ever  thought  of  making  a  propensity  to  be 
praised,  in  the  patient,  conducive  to  the  aid  of 
his  medicines.    One  of  his  pupils  told  me,  that 
his  preceptor  prided  himself  much  upon  this  dis- 
covery. "  Give  your  patients,  "  used  he  to- say, 
"  a  good  strong  dose  of  praise,  to  compose  their 
"  minds;  for,  without  that,  you  may  as  well  hope 
"  to  succeed,  as  Miss  Willing  may  hope  to  get 
"  to  Heaven  by  listening  to  the  organs  of  St. 
"  Paul's  Church." 

If 
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If  making  fair  weather  with  men  of  all  reli- 
gions and  ali  parties  be  a  proof  of  merit,  I  know 
of  no  person  so  meritorious  as  Rush.  He  has, 
alternately,  appeared  to  be  a  Presbyterian,  a  Qua- 
ker, an  Episcopalian,  and  a  Methodist.  He  is  in- 
timate with  all  the  Clergy,  from  Bishop  White 
down  to  the  Black  Bishop!  I  have  often  ad- 
mired the  ingenuity,  with  which,  in  his  account 
of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793,  he  pays  his  court, 
at  one  and  the  same  time,  to  people  of  all  sects, 
ranks,  and  colours.  There  is  one  sentence,  in 
particular,  of  this  work,  for  which  he  deserves  to 
be  immortalized.  lie  is  speaking  about  the  opin- 
ion that  prevailed  respecting  the  danger  of  con- 
gregations meeting  on  Sundays,  and  knowing  the 
Quakers  to  have  a  whimsical  objection  to  the 
name,  by  which  Christians  in  general  call  that 
dav  of  the  week,  he  makes  a  fair  compromise  be- 
twixt them  and  the  other  sects,  and,  in  the  very 
same  sentence,  calls  it  Sunday  and  First-day  I 

tc  He  distributes  bis  liquors  all  palates  to  please; 

"  To  some  gives  the  wine,  and  to  others  the  lees, 

"  And  lest  that  his  customers  quarrel  and  box, 

"  Gives  the  wine  to  the  Pope,  and  the  lees  to  George  Fox 

Bct  the  most  striking  proof  of  his  talent  at 
"  composing  the  mind;  "  as  he  calls  it,  is,  his  pre- 
vailing on  Mr.  Adams  to  give  him  that  lucrative 
sinecure  the  treasurership  of  the  mint,  while  it 
was  well  known,  that  he  was  the  intimate  of  Jef- 
ferson, and  that  he  was  amongst  the  few  trusty 
friends,  mentioned  to  Logan,  in  the  memorable 
correspondence,  which  Munro,  from  motives  of 

B  prudence 
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prudence,  carried  on  under  the  signature  of  a 
Young  man  at  Paris. 

Some  persons  have,  however,  notwithstanding 
this  pleasing  talent  in  the  Doctor,  ventured  to  call 
his  sincerity  in  question.  Mr.  Smyth,  a  British  of- 
ficer, who,  though  a  prisoner  of  war,  was  most  in- 
humanly treated  in  the  prison  of  the  philanthropick 
city  of  Philadelphia,  tells  us  that,  during  his  im- 
prisonment, he  wTas  visited  by  Doctor  Benjamin 
Rush,  who,  it  would  seem,  was  then  a  member  of 
Congress.  He  says  that  this  Rush  flattered  him 
with  the  hope  of  an  exchange  or  parole,  and  gave 
him  strong  "  assurances  of  very  great  regard  and 
commisseration ;  "  but,  he  tells  us,  in  the  same 
page,  that  this  Dr.  Rush  was  in  nothing  so 
eminent  as  ^"Unfulfilled  Possessions."* 

As 


*  SxMYTh's  tour  in  the  the  U.  States,  vol.  2.  p.  296.  If 
this  be  a  libel  I  beg  the  dram-seller's  son  to  go  and  sue  the 
Philadelphia  Library  company;  for,  it  was  from  their  col- 
lection that  I  got  the  book,  out  of  which  the  quotations  are 
made.— -Apropos:  --This  book,  when  I  saw  it,  exhibited  a 
complete  specimen  of  Philadelphia)!  liberality  and  good  breed- 
ing. It  may  be  readily  supposed,  that  Mr.  Smyth  has  divulg- 
ed some  bitter  truths;  these,  as  they  have  passed  through  the 
hands  of  the  readers,  have  called  forth  all  that  malice,  that 
sneaking  cowardly  revenge,  for  which  the  Philadelphians  are 
so  famous.  Each  reader  seemed  to  me  to  have  sitten  with  a 
pen  in  his  hand:  the  work  was  disfigured  from  one  end  to  the 
other.  In  some  places  words  were  effaced,  in  others  sen- 
tences, and  in  others  whole  paragraphs.  Where  the  offensive 
matter  was  not  obliterated,  it  was  commented  on,  in  the  mar- 
gin, in  language  the  most  abusive  and  obscene,  and  expressive^ 
of  sentiments  the  most  detestable.  Whenever  the  name  of 
the  King  was  made  use  of,  the  word  King  was  effaced,  an  l 

tyra  n 
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As  to  the  Doctor's  mildness  and  candour,  s$> 
boldly  insisted  on  by  his  pleaders,  and  so  complai- 
sanflij  assented  to  by  my  good  Mr.  Harper,  a  few 
facts,  fresh  in  the  memory  of  every  Philadelphian, 
will  afford  a  most  satisfactory  illustration. 

"  Rush  called  Doctor  Wistar  an  assassin,  be- 
cause Wistar  denied  the  virtue  of  his  grand 
specific,  the  mercurial  purges.  I  have  this  fact 
from  Doctor  Glenhvorth,  a  native  Philadelphian, 
a  staunch  republican,  in  the  best  'sense  of  the 

word 


tyrant  written  over  it.  The  names  of  his  Majesty's  faithful 
subjects  were  made  to  give  place  to  traitor,  rebel,  miscreant, 
&c.  &c.  The  author  was  frequently  called  a  scoundrel  and 
a  liar,  and,  sometimes,  a"  damned  liar,"  at  full  length;  and, 
when  mention  was  made  of  the  barbarous  treatment  of  a  roy- 
alist, the  comment  generally  was,  "it  is  pity  they  had  not 
used  bim  worse.  "  Nay,  the  description  of  sufferings  enough 
to  soften  the  heart  of  a  tyger,  even  the  very  pangs  of  the 
dying,  drew  forth  from  the  Philanthropick  Philadelphian 
readers,  the  comments  of,  "  bravo  I"  or  of,  "  ob!  a,  a,  a,  a,  a, 
a,  a/" 

Talk  of  the  French  indeed  !  I  defy  any  one  to  produce 
me,  even  from  the  annals  of  the  grande  republique,  a  proof 
of  blackness  of  heart  equal  to  that  which  I  have  here  pour- 
tray  ed.  The  patriots  of  Republican  France  have  waded 
in  blood;  but  they  have,  at  the  same  time,  shown,  that 
they  can  venture  their  own  lives ;  whereas  the  Philadelphi- 
an commentators  discover  that  sort  of  cowardly  cruelty 
which  would  lead  to  the  cutting  of  the  throat  of  an  infant 
sleeping  in  its  cradle. 

Nor  were  these  comments  the  work  of  the  Swinisb 
Multitude.  It  is  well  known,  that  the  poor  sovereign  peo- 
ple seldom  sets  his  eyes  on  any  book  belonging  to  the 
Vhiladelphian  Library;  but,  be.-that  as  it  may,  I  aver,  that 
all  the  comments,  of  which  I  have  spoken  above,  appeared 
to  be  written  by  men  of  some  learning.    I  observed  but 

very 
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W^rda  and  a  very  candid.,  honest  and  brave  man. 
JDoctur  (-;.j:;:;vor:h  told  me,  besides  (and  he  will 
tell  the  same  to  any  one),  that  Rush  attended 
in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793  ;  that  he  bled 
faim  '  ill  he  was  extremely  weak,  and  ordered 
several  ether  bleedings  which  Gientworth's  know- 
ledge made  him  omit,  without,  however,  telling 
Rush  of  the  omission ;  that  he  came  one  day, 
and  rinding  his  patient  sitting  up  in  the  bed,  ran 
to  him,  squeezed  him  by  the  hand,  called  him 
his  "dearGlznii worth,"  and  congratulated  him  on 
the  salutary  effects  of  his  bleeding  system  ;  "  but," 
said  he,  "  my  dear  friend,  you  must  lose  a  little 
"  MORE  BLOOD." — "  Lose  more  blood  T 
replied  Glentworth,  "  when  I  am  so  faint  I  can 
hardly  support  myself  !" — >Upon  this,  Rush  start- 
ed from  the  bed-side,  caught  up  his  hat,  called 
his  "  dear  friend"  an  assassin,  told  him  he  was 
leagued  with  Wistar  to  ruin  his  reputation,  and 
ran  down  stairs  bawling  out :  "  you're  a  dead 
"  man !  you're  a  dead  man !  you'il  be  buried 
"  before  to-morrow  night  !" 

There  was  an  instance  of  mildness,  candour, 
and  humanity  !  Doctor  Glentworth  did,  however, 
disappoint  him.    He  recovered  his  health,  with- 
out 


very  few  gri  <m'tical  errors,  and  the  hand  writing  no 
where  bore  the  appearance  of  vulgarity. 

*  frjud  e  of  the  imposition,  and  manners  of  the  "well-born" 
am  :ig  r  the  Phi'ladelpkuins  there  cannot,  I  think,  be  found 
a  sdren  adarcl  man  t  ie  comments  on  Smyth  ;  and,  if 
what  I  have  cnted  be  false,  or  incorrect,  the  librarian  has 
I:  rn  his  r-.ver  to  contradict  me.  'Till  he  does  it,  and 
circu  nstamially  too,  the  philanthropick  city  may  depend  on 
it  I  „iiail  be  believed. 
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out  losing  more  blood,  and  lived  to  laugh  very 
heartily  at  the  charitable  predictions  of  the 
Pennsijlvanian  "  Hippocrates."* 

Rush,  in  his  account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of 
1793,  accuses  Doctors  Khun,  Stevens,  and  others, 
of  having  "  slain  more  than  the  szcord"  merely 
because  they  rejected  his  practice.  Nor  does 
he,  when  speaking  of  his  opponents,  confine  his 
charges  to  their  practice ;  but  in  the  excess  of 
his  mildness  and  candour,  attacks  their  motives. 
He  says,  that  "  it  requires  an  uncommon  portion 
"  of  charity,  to  ascribe  their  conduct  to  hu- 
<c  mane  and  benevolent  motives  which  is,  to 
say  the  least  of  it,  a  very  broad  insinuation,  that 
they  were  actuated  by  motives  both  selfish  and 
cruel.  This  is  the  inoffensive  candid  gentleman, 
who,  Ingersol  told  the  jury,  treated  his  brethren 
with  respect  and  tenderness  ! 

So  intolerant  was  he,  and  is  yet,  towards  those 
who  would  not,  or  will  not,  acknowledge  the 
infallibility  of  his  system  of  bleeding  and  mercu- 
rial purges,  that  he  has,  since  1793,  refused  to 
consult  with  any  physician  who  has  not  been 
weak  enough  to  adopt  his  practice.  Mr.  Chan- 
cellor having  called  him  in  to  consult  with  Doctor 
Hodge,  he  told  Chancellor  that  he  had  better 

dismiss 


*  I  have  made  use  of  Doctor  Glentworth's  name,  be- 
cause I  know  that  he  tears  not  the  whole  tribe  of  the  Rushes 
together;  and  because  I  know  also,  that,  however  he  may 
dislike  my  Royalist  politicks,  he  is  a  friend  to  truth  and 
justice,  and  will  not,  therefore,  be  offended  at  being  called 
forth  in  tneir  cause. 


dismiss  Hodge,  for  that  he  was  a  bark-and-wine 
Doctor,  and  would  do  his  patient  more  harm 
than  good  ;  and  yet  this  same  fellow  had  after- 
wards the  impudence  to  threaten  to  prosecute 
Doctor  Hodge  for  telling  Doctor  Way  (while 
Rush  attended  him),  that  he  thought  he  might 
recover  without  more  bleeding  !  Rush,  in  his 
acccount  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1793,  attempts 
to  justify  his  conduct  in  refusing  to  consult  with 
any  physician,  except  those  of  his  own  school,  on 
the  ground  of  the  disagreement  in  opinions  but, 
what  a  senseless  excuse  !  If  the  opinions  of  all 
physicians  were  settled,  and  were  all  the  same, 
there  could  be  no  use  in  calling  a  consultation. 
In  fact,  this  was  no  more  than  a  miserable  apolo- 
gy for  the  most  insolent  pretension  to  superiority 
ever  set  up  by  mortal  man.* 

In  the  face,  however,  of  these  notorious  facts, 
the  counsellors  of  Rush,  kept  up  an  incessant 

bawling 

*  On  the  score  of  consultation  he  is  said  to  have  received 
a  most  flattering  rappartfe  from  Doctor  Kbun.  Rush  had 
attended  a  gentleman  for  some  time,  when  the  patient, 
finding  himself  grow  worse  under  the  infallible  reme- 
dies, proposed  the  calling  in  of  another  physician.  "  With 
all  my  heart,  my  dear  friend,  said  Rush;"  upon  which  the 
gentleman  named  Doctor  Khun.  "  No,"  repiied  the  modest 
son  of  Mercury/'  1  will  never  consult  with  Khun  !"  This 
insolence  was  repelled  in  a  proper  manner.  "  If  you  will 
"  not  attend  with  Doctor  Khun,"  said  the  gentleman,  "  be 
must  attend  without  you,  that  is  all."  A  few  days  afterward 
Rush,  seeing  Khun  going  to  his  old  patient,  called  out  to 
him  :  "  He  is  out  of  danger  already  ;  I  defy  you  to  kill  him  ! 
"  I  defy  y>  u  to  kill  .him  !" — "  Why"  replied  Khun,  "after 
u  his  passing  through  your  bandSj  he  may,  indeed,  safely 
sl  set  death  at  defiance." 
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bawling  about  the  mildness  and  amiableness  of  the 
Doctor's  Disposition.  "  From  my  soul,"  said 
Hopkinson,  "  1  believe  him  to  be  amongst  the 
most  unoffending  and  benevolent  of  mankind/'  In- 
gersol  called  him  a  "  saving  Angel"  And  to 
all  this  fulsome,  this  beastly  hyperbole,  my  coun- 
sel, Mr.  I  larper,  cried  Amen  I  Hopkinson  towards 
the  close  of  a  dozen  pages  of  lies,  nonsense  and 
bombast,  gave  the  tender  hearted  jury  a  most 
pitious  picture  of  the  distress  produced  in  Rush's 
family,  by  my  publications  against  the  "  immacu- 
late  father.  "  He  throws  the  wife  into  the  hys- 
tericks,  makes  "a  deep  wound  in  her — heart,  and 
"  tears,  with  remorseless  rage,  all  the  fine  fibers 
"  and  delicate  sympathies  of  conjugal  love.  "  From 
the  mother,  whom  I  never  mentioned  in  my  life 
till  now,  he  comes  to  the  children,  "  of  nice  feel- 
ing and  generous  sensibility  ;  "  The  daughters  he, 
of  course,  sets  to  weeping;  "  but  manlier  pas- 
"  sions  swell,  agitate  and  en  flame  the  breasts  of 
"  HIS  SONS.— They  burn,  they  burst  with  indig- 
"  nation,  rage,  revenge,  drive  them  headlong  to 
fc  desperate  deeds,  accumulating  woe  on  woe. 
"  With  difficulty  the  prudential  advice,  the  parcnt- 
"  al  command  of  the  father  restrain  their  fury — 
"  with  difficulty  they  are  prevented  from  taking 
<c  immediate  vengeance  on  their  cruel  oppressor — 
<x  Be  patient  my  children,  said  hey  I  am  deeply  in- 
"  jured,  but  the  lazes  of  my  country  offer  me  jus- 
"  tice,  and  point  out  the  road  to  redress.  It  is  tar- 
<c  dyy  but  it  is  certain  and  ample.  Delay  may  be 
"  painful  to  you,  but  the  duties  of  a  good  citizen 
"  require  it  "  This  suit,  then,  Gentlemen,  and 
"  the  hope  of  the  justice  that  you  will  administer, 

u  may 
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"  may  have  been  the  guardian  angel  of  the  defen- 
"  dant. 

No  Philadelphian  could  be  duped  by  thismis- 
erabie  ranting  fiction ;  but,  it  would  certainly  lead 
a  stranger  to  suppose,  that  Rush  was  the' most 
gentle  of  human  beings,  and  that  he  actually  re- 
strained those  young  lions,  his  .sons,  from  aveng- 
ing his  wrongs  by  chastising  me.  But  unfortu- 
nately for  the  reputation  of  the  Rushes,  their  af- 
fair with  Doctor-  Ross,  which  happened  a  few 
days  after  the  actions  against  Mr.  Fenno  and  me 
were  commenced,  will  clearly  mark  the  character 
of  this  "  immaculate  father, "  and  of  these  "  man- 
ly" these  "generous,  "  these  "  nice-feeling  "sons, 
and  will  effectually  preclude  the  necessity  of  any 
future  eulogiums  by  Hopkinson  and  Harper. 

An  article  appeared  in  Mr.  Fenno's  paper, 
Signed  "A  member  of  the  College  of  Physicians,  99 
giving  an  account  of  Rush's  pretty  tricks  dur- 
ing the  Yellow  Fever  of  179S.  This  article  pro- 
duced a  great  deal  of  fun  amongst  the  people, 
and  a  great  deal  of  anger  amongst  the  Rushites. 
It  was  written  by  Doctor  Hodge,  or  Doctor  Cur- 
rie,  I  have  forgotten  which ;  but  Rush  suspect- 
ed, as  the  author,  Dr.  Ross,  a  Scotch  physician  of 
great  learning,  and  considerable  eminence  in  his 
profession.  Vengeance!  vengeance!  thereiore, re- 
sounded against  Ross,  who  was  immediately  at- 
tacked in  print,  with  unparalleled  brutality, 
by  a  subaltern  Rushite,  named  Caldwell.  The 
vile  news-paper  of  Rush's  friend  Bradford  was 
the  vehicle  of  this  diabolical  attack.  Here,  in- 
deed 
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deed,  was  a  LIBEL !  Not  only  the  professional 
practice  and  opinions;  not  only  the  political  sen- 
timents, the  national  partialities;  not  only  the 
private  character,  the  manners,  and  the  dress, 
but  the  domestic  oddities  and  even  the  pecuniary 
circumstances  of Doctor  Ross,  were,  successively, 
the  theme  of  this  shameless  slanderer:  nay,  the 
base  Rushite  did  not  stop  there,  Ross's  old  age 
and  even  his  bodily  infirmities  this  wretch  made 
a  subject  of  ridicule  ! 

The  article  in  Fenno's  paper  for  the  writing  of 
which  this  infamous  libel  was  intended  as  a  pu- 
nishment, contained  not  a  single  talshood,  no- 
thing that  could  be  called  personal,  nothing  abu- 
sive, indecent  or  uncandid.  Besides,  Ross  was 
totally  innocent  of  the  matter ;  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  origin  of  the  publication.  And  even  if  he  had , 
if  he  had  been  known,  instead  of  being  merely 
suspected,  to  be  the  author,  and  if  the  matter  of 
the  publication  had  been  false  and  abusive,  instead 
of  being,  as  it  was,  both  true  and  decent,  most 
assuredly  the  attack  on  him  in  Bradford's  paper 
would  have  been  a  retaliation  more  than  saisfac- 
tory.  But,  that  attack,  false,  malignant,  brutal 
and  inhuman  as  it  was,  did  not  satisfy  the  "  unof- 
fending" the  "  benevolent,11  the  "  immaculate"  the 
M  angelic"  Rush,  and  his  "  generous  and  nice  feel- 
ing sons." 

One  of  these  "generous"  gentlemen,  John 
Rush,  wrote  Doctor  Ross  the  following  very  im- 
pertinent note : 

c  "  Oct 
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"Oct.  16,  1797." 

"Sir, 

fcAs  you  are  universally  believed  to  be  the 
ec  author  ot  the  publication  against  my  father,  Dr. 
"  Rush,  in  Mr.  Fenno's  paper  of  the  6th  inst.  I  take 
"this  method  of  demanding,  whether  you  arc,  or 
<c  are  not  the  author  of  the  said  publication.  Your 
"silence  on  the  subject  will  be  considered  as  an 
"  acknowledgment  of  your  guilt. 

"  I  am,  &c. 

<c  John  Rush." 

Ross  returned  the  note  by  the  bearer,  telling 
him  "that  lie  knew  nothing  of  Mr.  Rush  or  of  his 
father.'"  When  we  consider  the  insolence  of  the 
note,  the  demand  of  an  answer,  and  the  broad 
imputation  of  "  guilt"  and  take  into  view  the 
vast  difference  in  the  age  and  character  of  the 
parties,  this  conduct,  on  the  part  of  Doctor  Ross 
must  be  deemed  a  mark  of  great  moderation,  not 
to  say  tameness.  But,  an  indication  of  this  sort 
was  so  far  from  assuaging  the  wrath,  or  cooling 
the  courage  of  the  boiling,  "  nice-feeling''  youth, 
that  it  added  to  his  anger  and  his  resolution,  Jie 
accordingly  wrote  Ross  another  note  in  the  follow- 
ing words. 

u  Oct.  17,  1797." 

"  Sir, 

Cf  I  once  more  demand  an  unequivocal  answer 
"  whether  you  are,  or  not,  the  author  of  the  pub- 
f*  lication  against  my  father,  alluded  to  in  my  note 

«  of 
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?  of  yesterday.  My  fnend  Dr.  Bullus  will  wait 
46  for  a  decisive  answer. 

"  I  am,  Sic.  &c. 

"  Juhn  Rush/* 

After  having  read  the  contents  of  this  se- 
cond scrap  of  insolence,  for  which  the  author  me- 
rited a  horse-whip;  Ross  asked  the  bearer  what 
the  "  impertinent  puppy'  kept  teasing  him  fdr. 
He  could  not  help,  however,  giving  a  fresh  proot 
of  his  timidity  by  sending  the  "impertinent  puppy" 
a  written  answer,  which  he  did,  as  follows. 

«  Sir,  «  Oct.  17,  1797." 

"  I  don't  understand  why  you  take  the  liber- 
"  ty  to  call  on  me  for  any  news-paper  abuse  you 
"  or  your  father  may  have-  to  complain  of — I 
"  surely  never  did,  nor  do  I  ever  intend  to,  ivrite 
"  any  observations  on  any  physician  s  conduct  or 
"  practice,  and  sincerely  regret  the  unworthy 
"  conduct  of  both  parties. 

"An  drew  Ross." 

One  would  have  thought,*  that  this  was  hum- 
ble enough  to  have  satisfied  a  Bashaw ;  but,  the 
"  generous  "  John  Rush,  waxed,  it  seems,  still 
more  wrath.  He  knew  before,  that  Ross  was  an 
old  Wian,  and  that,  from  the  effects  of  a  stroke  of 
the  Sun  received  in  the  EastTndieSj  he  was  hardly 
capable  of  wielding  a  szoord  or  even  drawing  a  trig- 
ger, yet  the  boiling,  raging,  fiery  youth  avoided 
any  thing  like  a  challenge  but,  the  moment  he 
received  the  last  note  -?  the  moment  he  was,  as  he 

thought, 
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thought,  quite  sure  that  Ross  was  fearful  as  well 
as  aged  and  infirm,  he  became  absolutely  outrage  - 
ous  and  ungovernable,  and  dared  the  tottering  old 
man  to  mortal  fray.  The  note  of  Ross  contained 
an  answer  so  complete  ;  it  so  implicitly  complied 
with  the  "  demand"  of  Rush,  and  pleaded,  not 
"  guilty"  my  lord,  in  accents  so  tame  and  submis- 
sive, that  the  "  generous"  young  man  found  great 
difficulty  in  framing  an  excuse  for  challenging 
him.  The  opportunity  of  giving  proof  of  his 
courage  was,  however,  too  favourable,  and  too 
safe,  to  be  let  slip  ;  he  therefore  sent  Ross  the 
following  note. 

"  Sir,  «  Oct.  17,  1797." 

"  The  unpolite  manner  in  which  you  treated 
cc  my  note  of  this  morning,  and  the  epithet  of 
"  an  "  impertinent  puppy"  which  you  have  ap- 
"  plied  to  me,  demand  satisfaction.  If  you 
"  refuse  to  give  it  to  me,  I  shall  consider  you  as 
"  a  scoundrel,  and  treat  you  accordingly. 

"  John  Rush." 

This  note  was  put  into  the  hands  of  Bulms, 
one  of  Rush's  young  doctors,  as  they  are  called. 
Bullus  and  the  challenger  watched  the  opportu- 
nity when  Ross  came  along  the  street,  went  out 
and  stopped  him,  and  presented  him  the  chal- 
lenge. Ross  read  it,  and  repeated,  as  well  he 
might,  the  appellation  of  "  impertinent  puppy 
upon  which,  the  courageous  Rush  first  struck 
him  with  his  fist,  and  then  beat  him  with  .a  thick 
bludgeon  cane*  knocked  off  his  hat,  cut  his  face 
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and  head,  and  otherwise  maimed  him  in  a  most 
shameful  manner. 

Ross  concluded  (with  what  reason  the  rea- 
der will  judge),  that  this  most  inhuman  assault 
had  been  perpetrated  at  the  instigation  of  Old 
Rush,  who  was,  however  ten  years  younger  than 
himself ;  and,  in  the  first  moments  of  his  rage, 
sent  the  "  unoffending'  and  "  benevolent"  Doctor 
the  following  .challenge. 

«  17  Oct.  1797/' 
"  Doctor  Ross  requests  Dr.  Rush  to  meet 
"  him  to-morrow  morning  in  the  Jersies  writh  a 
u  friend — Mr.  Walker  will  let  him  know  time 
"  and  place." 

This  note  reached  Rush  in  the  evening, 
lie  well  knew  the  sort  of  treat  of  which  he  was 
invited  to  partake,  and  the  cause  of  the  invitation  ; 
for  the  savage  assault  on  Dr.  Ross  took  place 
only  a  few  yards  from  his  own  door.  But  the 
meek  and  benevolent  Benjamin  knew  also,  that 
Ross's  note  did  not  amount  quite  to  a  challenge, 
and,  therefore,  instead  of  going  to  the  injured 
and  enraged  old  man,  and  clearing  himself  of 
the  charge  of  being  the  instigator  of  his  son  ; 
instead  of  condemning  the  vile  conduct  of  that 
son,  or  attempting  to  make  him  apologize  for  the 
outrage,  he  set  himself  very  coolly  and  deliber- 
ately to  work  to  draw  from  Boss  such  expressions 
as  would  be  good  grounds  for  a  prosecution. 
W  ere  Theophrastus  and  La  Bruyere  to  raise 
from  the  dead,  and  to  club  their  talents  in  draw- 
'  ing  the  character  of  Rush,  they  could  not  pro- 

duce 
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duce  it  half  so  complete  as  it  is  exhibited  in  the 
following  correspondence. 

Rush. 

"  Doctor  Rush  wishes  to  know  for  what  pur- 
66  pose  he  is  to  meet  Doctor  Ross  to-morrow 
<c  morning  in  the  Jersies." 

Ross. 

"  Doctor  Ross  will  let  Doctor  Rush  know 
<c  when  they  meet." 

Rush. 

cc  Doctor  Rush's  time  being  much  engaged 
"  at  present  he  cannot  consent  to  leave  town, 
"  without  knowing  the  business  he  is  to  go 
<c  upon. 

Ross. 

"  The  sole  purpose  of  meeting  is  to  have 
ec  personal  satisfaction  of  Dr.  Rush  for  the  ruffian 
"  assault  of  his  son  this  morning,  of  which  he 
"  considers  the  Doctor  as  the  sole  instigator.,> 

This  was  precisely  what  was  wanted  by  Rush ; 
it  was  an  unequivocal  challenge,  and  subjected 
the  writer  to  a  certain  fine  of  five  hundred  pounds, 
one  half  of  which  would  go  into  the  pocket  of  the 
plaintiff.    Having  obtained  his  end,,  the  benevo- 
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lent  Rush  thus  put  an  end  to  the  correspon- 
dence. 

Rush. 

«  Sir, 

"  I  do  not  fear  death,  but  T  dare  not  offend 
"  God  by  exposing  myself,  or  a  fellow  creature, 
"  to  the  chance  of  committing  murder;  I  have 
"  not  injured  you,  and  I  freely  forgive  you  all  the 
injuries  you  have  attempted  to  do  me. 

"  The  treatment  you  received  this  morning 
"  from  my  son,  was  not  instigated  directly  by  me. 
"  It  was  occasioned  by  your  calling  him  an  "  impcr- 
"  tineiit  pappy:  "  your  note,  without  that  insulting 
"  language,  would  have  satisfied  him.  " 
"Dr.  Ross."  «  B.RtrsH." 

There  you  see  him,  reader!  That  is  he!  That's 
Rush  in  every  lineament!  This  note,  of  three 
short  sentences  only,  gives  you  a  fair  sample  of 
his  bravery,  his  piety,  his  humanity,  his  christian 
meekness  and  charity.  Were  I  to  quit  the  narra- 
tive here,  however,  you  might  suppose,  that  he 
took  no  further  notice  of  the  challenge;  but,  to 
leave  such* an  impression  on  your  mind  would  be 
doing  great  injustice  to  the  character  of  my  hero, 
and  therefore,  however  hypocritical,  ho  wever  base 
and  malignant  his  conduct  may  appear,  I  must 
tell  you,  that,  this  "patient  Martyr",  this  most 
unoffending  and  benevolent  of  r.ankind,"  who,  on 
the  evening  of  the  17th,  wrote  to  Ross  that  he 
freely  forgave  him  every  thing,  commenced,  the 
next  morning,  a  criminal  prosecution  against  him, 

procured 
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procured  a  warrant,  had  him  seized,  and  actually 
took  every  measure  Jor  sending  him  to  jail. 

Doctor  Ross  did  not  associate  with  Philadel- 
phia/is, and,  therefore,  he  was  not  deserted  by  his 
friends  in  the  hour  of  trouble.  Several  Gentle- 
men, into  whose  company  Rush  would,  on  no  ac- 
count, have  been  admitted,  immediately  came 
forward  to  give  bail  for  Doctor  Ross,  and  thus, 
the  last  effort  of  the  meek  Rush's  "  benevolence  " 
was  defeated.  But,  though  his  philanthropy  was 
yet  unsatisfied,  it  must  be  confessed  that  his  tri- 
umph was  much  too  complete.  Ross  was  a  man 
of  learning  and  of  wit ;  of  the  frivolous  talents 
and  opinions  of  the  shallow  Rush  he  had  frequent- 
ly expressed  his  contempt;  this  ihe  "  benevelent" 
man  knew,  for  this  he  hated  him,  and  that  Ross  was 
attacked  by  the  son  for  this,  is  very  clear,  because 
the  assault  took  place  after  it  was  known  that  he 
was  not  the  author  of  the  publication  in  Fenno's 
paper,  which  was  the  pretext  of  the  quarrel ;  and 
because  the  reason  grounded  on  the  pretended 
insult  given  by  Ross  to  Young  Rush  was  too  pal- 
pably absurd  to  impose  on  the  most  ignorant  per- 
son in  the  city. 

In  whatever  point  of  view  we  contemplate 
this  affair,  to  whichever  motive  we  ascribe  the 
conduct  of  Rush  and  his  Son  and  their  assistants, 
the  treatment  of  Dr.  Ross,  from  the  beginning 
to  the  end,  was  the  most  vindictive,  the  most  base, 
the  most  foul  and  dastardly  act,  that  ever  was 
committed  in  the  face  of  day.  But,  in  consider- 
ing, separately,  the  parts  acted  by  this  group  of 

philanthropists 
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philanthropists  and  heroes,  we  must  certainly  award 
the  palm  to  Rush.  The  rude  and  brutal  libeller 
might,  for  aught  we  know,  have  blushed,  after 
he  was  informed,  that  the  object  of  his  infamous 
calumny  was  innocent  of  the  offence  for  which 
he  had  assailed  him;*  the  "  niee -fee ling,  gene- 
rims"  son  might,  possibly,  have  felt  something 
like  remorse,  when  he  saw  the  blood  running 
down  the  forehead  of  a  defenceless  old  man,  ap- 
proaching to  three  score  ;  but,  be  this  as  it  may, 
the  "  benevolent"  Rush,  the  "  Hipocrates  of 
Pennsylvania,"  the  "  patient  Martyr"  the  saving 
angel"  remained  unmoved,  unsatisfied  by  the 
vengeance  inflicted  by  the  libeller  and  the  ruffian. 
His  piety,  his  Christian  meekness,  *did,  indeed, 
prevent  him  from  exposing  his  fellow  creature" 
to  the  chance  of  death  in  a  duel,  but  it  did  not 
restrain  him  from  sending  a  filthy  wretch  to  drag 
him  through  the  streets  as  a  prisoner;  it  did  not 

restrain 


*  I  observed  before,  that  this  most  base  and  wicked  pub- 
lication appeared  in  the  news  paper  of  Rush's  intimate  friend 
Bradford;  but,  in  order  to  give  the  foreign  reader  some 
idea  of  this  intimate  friend,  I  must  add  a  word  or  two  here. 
Bradford  is  the  identical  printer  and  book-seller  of  whom 
honourable  mention  is  made  in  my  life  and  adventures ;  but> 
in  what  regarded  the  libel  against  Doctor  Ross,  I  must  do 
him  the  justice  to  acknowledge  that  he  had  a  partner  wor- 
thy of  sharing  with  him.  This  partner  in  his  paper  was<  ne 
Lloyd,  a  man  just  arrived  in  America,  after  a  three  years 
confinement  in  Newgate.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  that 
the  person  whom  Lloyd  and  Bradford  employed  as  editor  to 
their  paper,  tenanted,  but  a  few  months  before,  the  jail  of 
Calcutta. — Such  were  the  proprietors  and  conductors  of  the 
press,  which  constantly  extolled  the  character  and  practice, 
of  Rush,  and  ns  constantly  poured  forth  libels  eyi  his  oppo- 
nents. 
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restrain  him  from  exulting  at  the  indignities  hea- 
ped upon  Ross;  it  did  not  restrain  him  from  ap- 
pearing at  the  mayor's  office  to  enjoy  the  pleasure 
of  seeing  this  old  and  reputable  gentleman,  com- 
pelled to  appear  as  a  criminal  to  bare  his  head 
before  a  doughty  magistrate,  and  expose  his  grey 
locks,  yet  clotted  with  the  blood  drawn  by  the 
bludgeon  of  the  Rushite;  from  these  indulgen- 
ces he  was  restrained  neither  by  his  benevolence, 
his  christian  charity,  nor  his  philanthropick  ten- 
derness ! 

"  But"  says  the  English  reader,  u  did  not 
"  the  people  of  Philadelphia  hoot  this  fellow  from 
"  their  city?  or,  at  least,  did  not  his  conduct  ex- 
"cite  universal  indignation  and  abhorrence?" — 
Oh, dear,  no!  Quite  the  contrary,  John  Bull!  The 
Pennsylvanians  have  a  sort  of  morality,  which  you 
do  not  yet  understand,  and  which  I  pray  God 
you  never  may.  A  full  Account  of  this  vile 
transaction,  of  this  excess  of  beggarly  insolence 
and  dastardly  cruelty,  was  published  in  my  paper 
and  in  that  of  Mr.  Fenno;  but,  Doctor  Ross  was 
well  known  to  be  a  Briton  by  birth  and  a  Royal- 
ist in  politicks,  and,  therefore,  had  young  Rush 
chopped  olT  his  head,  and  presented  it  to  his  fa- 
ther in  a  charger,  I  do  verily  believe,  that,  amongst 
all  the  hundreds  and  hundreds  of  American  news- 
papers, not  a  third  would  have  been  found  to 
express  a  disapprobation  of  the  deed.* 

Few 


*  In  fact,  this  attack  on  poor  old  Ross,  seems  to  have 
drawn  the  merits  of  the  Rushes  from  obscuritv  ;  for  the 
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Few  readers  will,  I  trust,  wish  for  any  further 
information  relative  to  the  charaeter  of  Rush  and 
his  son ;  but  it  seems  to  be  no  more  than  just  to 
compare  the  preceding  facts  with  the  eulogium 
of  pleader  Hopkinson.  M  I  do  believe  from  my 
soul,"  said  the  bombastical  ballad-monger,  "  that 
"  Doctor  Rush  is  amongst  the  most  unoffending 
"  and  benevolent  of  mankind." — Again  :  "  he 
<f  has  sons  of  nice-feeling  and  generous  sensibility." 
— And  again  :  "  Manlier  passions  swell,  agitate 
"  and  enflame  the  breasts  of  his  sons. — They 
"  burn,  they  burst  with  indignation,  rage,  and 
"  woe.  With  difficult})  the  prudential  advice, 
"  the  parental  command  of  the  father  restrain 
t£  their  fury — With  difficulty  they  are  prevented 
"  from  taking  immediate  vengeance  on  their 
"  cruel  oppressor — "  Be  patient  my  children,  said 
"  he,  I  am  deeply  injured,  but  the  laws  of  my 
C£  country  offer  me  justice,  and  point  out  the  road 
"  to  redress.  It  is  tardy,  but  it  is  certain  and 
"  ample.  Delay  may  be  painful  to  you,  but  the 
"  duties  of  a  good  c  it  hen  require  it."  This  suit 
"  then  Gentlemen,  and  the  hope  of  the  justice 
"  that  you  will  administer,  may  have  been  the 
<(  guardian  angels  of  the  defendant." 

Thus,  as  I  before  observed,  Hopkinson  not 
only  extolled  the  lamb-like  gentleness  of  Doctor 

Rush 


President,  very- sr^on  afterwards,  appointed  the  father  Trea- 
surer of  the  Mint,  and  the  son  a  Surgeon  in  the  Navy/ — - 
Vivat  Respublica ! ! !  as  the  play-actors  say  at  the  bottom 
of  their  bi  lis. 
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lush,  but  insisted,  that  it  was  his  "  prudential 
'  advice ,"  his  u  parental  command"  that  restrain- 
ed his  manly  sons  from  taking  u  immediate  ven- 
"  geance,"  on  me,  "  their  cruel  oppressor," 
But,  my  dear  little  Hail-Columbia,  do  pray  tell 
me,  if  Rush's  prudential  advice  and  parental 
command  restrained  his  burning,  bursting,  rag- 
ing, revenging,  driving,  desperate  sons  from  at- 
tacking me,  how  came  it  to  pass,  that  the  same 
advice  and  command  could  not  restrain  them 
from  attacking  Doctor  Ross  ?  That  Ross  had 
offended  them  more  than  I  had,  you  will  not, 
certainly,  pretend  ;  for,  let  it  be  remembered, 
that  the  attack  on  Ross  was  made  after  the  suit 
was  commenced  against  me.  Besides,  I  re-pub- 
lished the  very  article  for  which  the  Rushes 
quarrelled  with  Ross  ;  they  were  more  sttre, 
therefore,  that  I  was  fC  guilty,"  as  they  called  it, 
while,  with  respect  to  the  author,  they  proceed- 
ed merely  upon  suspicion.  Tell  me,  then  I  say, 
thou  61  ?z/o?-feeling"  husband  of  a  nice-begotten 
spouse,  why  these  burning,  bursting,  desperate 
sons  did  not  come  to  attack  me  ?  Tell  me  how 
it  happened,  that  they  came  to  be  so  very  obe- 
dient to  the  parental  command  in  one  instance, 
and  so  totally  regardless  of  it  in  another  ?  Tell 
me  how  the  arm  of  the  "  generous"  John  Rush 
was  witheld  from  a  stout  man  of  thirty  years  of 
ap;e,  while  nothing  could  withold  it  from  a  tot- 
tering old  man  of  three  score  ?  Do  you  say  that 
the  father's  authority  was  not  exerted  in  the  lat- 
ter instance  r  then  I  ask,  wky  was  it  not  r  Do 
you  say  that  old  Rush  was  not  acquainted  with  the 

intended 
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intended  assault  of  his  son  ?  then,  I  tell  you  to 
read  his  last  letter  to  Doctor  Ross,  where  you 
will  see,  that,  if  he  denies  being  the  instigator 
of  his  son,  he  does  not  deny  a  knowledge  of  his 
intention  :  and  you  will  also  see,  that,  he,  in  no 
very  unequivocal  terms,  justifies  his  son's  brutal, 
and  dastardly  conduct.  But,  will  you  say,  after 
all,  that  the  parental  command  was  not  exerted, 
or  was  ineffectual,  because  Ross  had  called  the 
son  an  "  impertinent  puppy"  which  I  had  not 
done  ?  Thrs  would  be'very  bad  ground  for  you 
to  take  ;  it  would  place  your  little  skeleton  in  a 
very  aukward  position  ;  for,  if  the  pious  father 
was,  as  he  pretended  to  be,  "  principled  against 
duelling,"  he  ought,  in  one  case  as  well  as  ano- 
ther, to  have  prevented  his  from  exposing  himself 
to  "  the  chance  of  committing  murder:"  on  the 
other  hand,  if  he  exerted  his  authority  without 
effect,  what  becomes  of  the  "  nice-feeling  and 
generous  sensibility"  of  the  affectionate  and  duti- 
ful son,  who  could  be  prevented  from  chastising 
a  person  that  called  his  father  a  quack,  an  empirick, 
and  a  puffer,  while  not  even  the  powerful  "  paren- 
"  tal  command"  could  restrain  him  from  chal- 
lenging and  assaulting  another,  who  had  only 
called  himself  an  "  impertinent  puppy:" 

Still,  amidst  all  this  hypothesis,  there 
may  remain  some  little  doubt,  and  therefore,  I 
shall  close  the  subject  with  the  relation  of  a  fact 
which  will  admit  of  none.  On  the  day  that 
Doctor  Ross  was  assaulted,  I  published  a  short 
account  of  the  matter.     Owing  to  the  hasty 
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manner  in  which  I  received  my  information,  this 
account  was  not  perfectly  correct,  but  it  did  not 
deviate  from  the  truth  in  any  essential  point. 
John  Rush,  however,  in  a  statement  which  lie 
published  the  next  day,  thought  proper  to  give 
the  world  a  specimen  of  his  high  breeding  "  nice 
<c  feeling  and  generous  sensibility"  by  concluding 
an  address  to  me  in  the  following  words : — "  I 
V  must  stigmatize  you  a  liar  and  a  perverting 
"  rascal.  You  call  yourself  an  Englishman. 
Y.  Englishmen  are  brave,  but  you  are  a  coward." 
— This  language  the  reader  will  allow,  was  rather 
harsh,  considering  that  it  came  from  the  son  of 
the  meek  Doctor  Rush,  and,  considering  too, 
that  he  had  made  use  of  it  after  his  father  had, 
as  Hopkinson  told  the  jury,  desired  him  and  com- 
manded him  to  be  patient  and  wait  quietly,  like 
a  good  citizen,  for  the  due  operation  of  the  law. 
People  said  that  Jack,  though  a  vessel  of  the 
third  generation,  still  smelt  strongly  of  the  old 
dram-shop  in  Second  Street. 

Unwilling  to  be  thought  inferior  to  the 
<e  nice-feeling"  youth,  in  politeness,  and  more 
unwilling  to  be  thought  afraid  of  his  bludgeon, 
I  repaid  him  in  his  own  coin,  and  with  interest, 
by  publishing  his  address,  and  subjoining  to  it 
the  following  remark — "  N.  B.  I  affirm  this 
<v'  John  Rush  to  be  an  impertinent  puppy,  a  way- 
"  laying  coward,  a  liar,  and  a  rascal." — The 
inapposite,  far-fetched,  hypocritical,  cringing 
compliment  to  Englishmen  I  did  not  return ; 
probably  because  I  had,  just  at  that  time,  no  sister 

upon 
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upon  the  point  of  being  married  to  an  Ame- 
rican* 

Now,  it  will  most  assuredly  be  allowed,  that 
icay-lai/ing  coward,  liar  and  rascal  are  appella- 
tions full  as  provoking  as  that  of  impertinent 
puppy  ;  but  in  order  to  put  to  the  test  the  sinceri- 
ty of  the  plea  for  attacking  Ross,  I  inserted  the 
very  appellation,  for  which  it  was  pretended  he 
was  attacked  ;  yet  /  was  never  assaulted  ;  no 
Doctor  Bullus  came  to  pester  me  with  demands 
and  challenges  !  Young  Rush,  in  justification 
ei  his  ruffian-like  assault  on  Doctor  Ross,  told 

the 


*  The  wise  Doctor  Rush,  in  his  eu ionium  on  Tlitten~ 
ho'.ise,  very  sagaciously  observe*,  that  "  Man  is  made  for 
aRepublick,  and  a  Pepublick  is  made  for  Man."  Wheth- 
er the  Doctor  meant  this  as  a  Dogma  or  a  Conundrum  is 
not  quite  certain  ;  but,  however  necessary  he  may  think 
republicanism  to  the  existence  of  Man,  it  is  prett  clear  he 
does  not  believe  in  anv  such  necessity  with  respect  to  Wo- 
man; for  he  has  married  one  of  his  daughters  to  a  very 
loyal  subject  of  His  Majesty,  an  inhabitant  of  the  Royal 
Province  of  Canada.  Of  the  same  sentiment  appears  to  be 
that  clamorous  republican,  M'Kean,  who,  though  continu- 
ally bawling  against  Monanby  and  Aristocracy,  has  married 
his  eldest  daughter  to  the  Spanish  Embassador,  who  is,  <f 
course,  a  subject  to  a  King,  and  bears,  besides,  the  title  of  a 
nobleman.—  The  truth  is,  reader,  all  these  men's  abhorrence 
of  Royalty,  and  its  appendages  is  sheer  dissimulation. 
Whimsical,  perverse  and  foolish  as  they  maybe  in  other 
respects,  in  their  professions  on  this  subject  they  have  too 
much  sense  to  be  sincere.  Their  edging  in  "  honourable" 
and  "esquire"  with  their  ignoble  names,  wherever  they 
think  it  will  be  tolerated,  proves  to  you,  that  men  are  new 
what  they  were  in  the  days  of  JEsop,  and  admeni.hes  yon, 
that  whenever  you  hear  a  citizen  expressing  his  contemft 
for  titles,  you  should  look  up  n  him  as  only  speaking  ;i 
parody  on  the  poor  Fox's  soliloquy  to  the  grape-, 
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the  public  that  though  his  father  was  inclined  to 
wait,  with  patience,  the  decision  of  a  jury,  he, 
for  his  part,  was  not.  "  I  have  not"  said  the 
burning,  bursting  blade,  "  been  able  to  reduce 
64  my  reelings  to  the  same  degree  of  composure." 
— Wonderfully  strange  feelings  !  They  were 
one  day,  rouzed  to  brutal  violence,  at  the  appel- 
lation of  impertintnt  puppy,  and  the  next,  they 
remained  totally  unaffected  by  the  -eery  same 
appellation,  with  the  aggravating  addition  of 
coward,  liar,  and  rascal  !  With  men  of  common 
feelings,  however  iracible  their  tempers,  age 
and  infirmity  are  always  looked  upon  as  a  pro- 
tection from  personal  vengeance  :  to  men  of 
common  sensibility,  for  injuries  received  from  the 
old  and  infirm,  the  law  offers  the  only  means  of 
obtaining  redress.  But,  the  Rushes  proceed 
upon  maxims  diametrically  the  opposite  of  these, 
Their  "  nice  feeling  and  generous  sensibility'' 
teach  them  to  go  to  war  with  the  old,  and  to 
law  with  the  young ;  to  attack  weakness  with 
a  bludgeon,  and  strength  with  a  writ ! 

After  detailing  these  well  established  facts, 
it  would  be  superfluous  to  add  the  scores  of 
others  of  nearly  the  same  sort,  which  might  be 
produced.  No  man  of  integrity  and  common-sense 
can  want  further  proofs,  and  as  I  write  for  the 
satisfaction  of  neither  knaves  nor  fools,  I  shall 
now  take  my  leave  of  the  Doctor  as  a  moralist, 
and  consider  him  under  the  character  of  a  politi- 
cian, a  philosopher,  and  a  physician. 


cc  And 
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(C  And  why  will  you,"  exclaims  the  reader, 
w  teaze  me  with  so  frivolous  and  despicable  a 
"  subject  !" — I  acknowledge  the  justice  of  the 
reproof ;  but  I  beg  leave  to  observe,  that  the  un- 
dertaking is  not  a  voluntary  act.  It  has,  like 
Rush's  birth  and  moral  character,  been  forced 
on  me  by  the  printed  report  of  the  trial,  and, 
therefore,  whatever  honour  he  may  derive  from 
the  examination,  must  be  attributed  to  the  su- 
per-abundant zeal  of  his  own  advocates ;  or,  rather, 
perhaps,  to  his  discretion,  in  having  engaged  them 
on  a  conditional  fee. 

These  impassioned  pleaders,  who  seem  to 
have  thought  that  they  heard  the  sweet  chinking 
of  the  English  guineas  at  the  close  of  every  peri- 
od, not  content  with  representing  their  client  as 
"  immaculate,"  as  the  most  "  tender,  the  most 
"  meek,  the  most  unoffending,  and  the  most 
"  benevolent  of  mankind,"  could  not  refrain  fro  m 
added  to  their  vocabulary  of  superlatives,  the 
most  "  patriotick"  and  most  "  learned."  They 
desired  the  enlightened  jury  to  observe  well,  that 
Doctor  Rush  was  a  "  saving  angel"  and  a  "  re- 
"  publican-"  while  the  defendant  was  a  "  demon"  a 
"  royalist,"and  (still rising  in  the  climax)  a  "  British 
"  subject" — "  My  client,"  said  Hopkinson,  "  has 
"  often  drazvn  his  pen  in  the  service  of  his  country. 
"  His  fame  has  spread  as  extensively  as  our  com- 
<c  merce.  He  has  added  a  f resit  and  blooming 
"  laurel  to  the  head  of  American  genius.  He 
u  has  done  much  to  rescue  the  American  name 

"  from 
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u  from  that  obloquy  and  contempt,  which  some  of 
44  the  proud  Philosophers  of  Europe  would  cast 1 
"  upon  us,  ranking  us  as  inferior  to  themselves 
"  m  the  order  of  beings. " 

This  was  rare  sport,  as  far  as  it  went;  but,  I 
marvel  much,  that  the  zealous  Hopkinson,  who 
is  himself  an  author  both  in  prose  and  verse,  did 
not  enlarge,  did  not  go  into  some  detail,  on  so 
charming  a  subject.  I  am  surprised  that  he  did 
not  tell  the  jury  wkrit  services  Rush's  pen  had 
rendered  their  country  ;  that  he  did  not  explain 
to  them  kow  this  great  man  had  rescued  the  Ame- 
rican name  from  obloquy  and  contempt  ;  that  he 
did  not,  delight  their  eyes  as  well  as  their  ears,  by 
skotving  them  some  of  the  sprigs  of  the  fresh  and 
blooming  laurel.  So  industrious  an  advocate 
ought,  methinks,  to  have  recollected  the  instanta- 
neous effect  which  Mark  Anthony  produced  on 
the  sovereign  people  of  Rome  by  the  judicious 
displav  of  a  piece  of  rusty  parchment ;  and  though 
poor  Pennsylvania  bears  none  but  bastard  laurel,* 
the  "  nice-feeling"  Hopkinson  might  easily  have 
come  into  court  with  a  bunch  of  that  under  his 
arm.  It  might  not,  indeed  have  been  very  fresh 
or  very  blooming ;  but,  I  dare  say,  the  group  would 
have  ogled  it  with  singular  delight. 

This 


*  The  Laurus  nobilis  wiH  not  grow  in  Pennsylvania.  The 
sort  found  there  is  that  which  Botanists  dall  the  Kalmia,  or 
Dwarf  Laurel ;  and,  because  it  comes  by  chance,  and  is  ne- 
ver cultivated  and  regularly  planted,  the  vulgar  call  it  the 
bastard  laurel.  The  buds  and  berries  that  it  bears  are 
poisonous. 
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This  omission  on  the  part  of  Ilopkinson 
astonishes  me  the  more,  when  I  consider  that  he 
might  have  entered  into  particulars  with  so  little 
trouble  to  himself,  and  so  much  advantage  to  his 
ingenious  and  learned  client.  He  had  nothing 
to  .do  but  to  open  the  Doctor's  works,  and  go  on 
from  subject  to  subject,  comparing  his  theory  with 
his  practice,  and  expatiating  at  every  close,  on  his 
profundity  and  consistency.  Beginning  with  the 
Politic  Ian  y  he  might  have  shown  from  Rust's 
eulogium  on  the  President  of  the  Democratic 
Society,  that  he  insisted  on  a  republic's  being  the* 
only  government  fit  for  a  human  being  to  live 
under,  and  he  might  then  have  observed,  as  a 
proof  of  the  eulogist's  sincerity,  that  he,  in  a  year 
or  two  after,  married  his  daughter  to  a  subject, 
and  sent  her  to  live  under  the  government  of  a 
King.  Further  he  might  have  shown,  from  the 
same  work,  that  his  client  professed  the  most  ar- 
dent love  for  personal  independence,  and  might 
have  given  another  striking  proof  of  his  sincerity, 
by  remarking,  that  he,  immediately  afterwards, 
solicited  and  obtained  a  fat  post  for  himself  and 
another  for  his  son  the  "  generous"  bludgeonist. 
From  Rush's  account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of 
17i>3  (written  before  he  got  into  place),  Hopkin- 
son  might  have  exhibited  to  the  jury  a  great 
number  ot  proofs,  that  the  Doctor  was  not  an  ad- 
mirer of  revolutions  in  medicine  only,  and  that 
so  full  was  he  of  the  politicks  of  Tom  Paine,  he 
could  not  resist  the  temptation  to  hail  the  ap- 
proach of  the  auspicious  day,  when  "  the  general 
**  use,  of  calomel,  jalap,  and  the  launcet"  (merci- 
ful 
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ful  God  I),  "  shall  be  considered  among  the  most 
"  essential  articles  of  the  knowledge,  and  rights 
"  of  Man"!! ! — If  the  jury  had  felt  (which, 
however,  there  was  little  fear  of)  any  qualms  of 
conscience  at  the  tremendous  prediction,  the 
sagacious  pleader  might,  like  Timotheus  of  old, 
have  changed  both  this  subject  and  his  tone,  and 
returning  to  the  Doctor's  mazy  dance  of  politicks, 
he  might  have  followed  him  from  the  Blue-stock- 
ing and  Yellow-wigs  to  the  Constitutionalists, 
from  them  to  the  Republicans,  from  the  Repub- 
licans to  the  Jacobins,  and  from  the  Jacobins  to 
the  Federalists,  amongst  whom  Mr.  Adams  has 
discovered  the  art  of  keeping  him  steady,  by  giving 
him,  his  family  and  relations  an  ample  share  of 
the  Loaves  and  Fishes.* 

Proceeding  to  the  Philosopher,  it  was  pe- 
peculiarly  incumbent  upon  Hopkinson  to  show 
How  the  Doctor  had  "  added  a  fresh  and  bloom- 
"ing  laurel  to  the  head  of  American  genius," 

and 


*  John  Rush,  the  "  nice-feeling,  generous"  gentleman, 
who  committed  the  base  assault  on  poor  old  Doctor  Ross, 
was  appointed  a  Surgeon  in  the  frigate  United  States;  but 
behold!  before  he  had  been  many  months  a  surgeon,  he 
was  appointed  a  Lieutenant  of  the  said  frigate  ! ! !  Like  his 
father,  he  appears  to  be  a  man  of  universal  genius-  He  first 
studied  medicine,  then  the  law,  then  medicine  again ;  then, 
became  a  surgeon,  and,  taking  a  fancy  to  the  uniform  of  a 
lieutenant,  he  became  a  lieutenant.  It's  a  mercv  he  did  not 
fall  in  love  with  the  post  of  Commodore  ! — As  it  is,  however, 
a  few  lucky  shots  from  the  enemy  might  put  the  best  vessel 
and  the  most  numerous  crew,  belonging  to  this  country 
under  his  command!  "  Vwat  Respublkai'[ 
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and  wfotf  he  bad  done  "  to  rescue  the  Ameri- 
"  can  name  from  the  obloquy  and  contempt, 
"  cast  upon  it  by  the  proud  Philosophers  of  Eu- 
"  rope."  A  very  few  leaves  of  this  laurel  would 
have  sufficed  ;  but  he  certainly  might  have  shown 
some  of  it.  He  might  have  reminded  the  wise  jury, 
that  Doctor  Rush  once  read  Chemical  Lectures 
to  young  ladies  in  the  Philadelphia  Female  Acade- 
my*. These  pretty  Girls  were  told  by  the  learned 

philosopher 

*  This  Academy  was,  a  few  rears  ago,  in  great  vogue,  but 
is  now  alas  !  no  more. — It  was  founded  on  principles  somewhat 
similar  to  those  of  Mary  Wohtoncraft  and  John  Walker,  and. 
was  intended  as  a  seminary  where  the  republican  fair  might 
obtain  the  rudiments,  at  least,  of  the  Rights  of  Woman.  That 
all  might  be  of  a  piece,  the  principal  master  was  an  old  Iiish 
slodier,  who  "  left"  His  Majesty's  47th  regiment  at  the  bat- 
tle of  Lexington  and  Concord.  His  name  was  Brown. 
He  afterwards  published  a  paper,  by  the  assistance  of  Rush, 
and, as  a  grateful  return  for  that  assistance,  his  miserable  sheet 
was  always  at  the  Doctor's  command.  To  say  that  this  fel- 
low deserted  would  be  "  too  harsh,"  as  Mr.  Harper  says. 
He  felt  a  call  to  quit  the  ranks  of  a  "  tyrant''  (as  the  King  is 
called  in  the  Declaration  of  Independence  J,  in  order  to  join 
the  standard  of  Liberty  ;  and,  though  there  was  an  oath  in 
his  way,  he  nobly  surmounted  the  obstacle. 

Having  had  occasion  to  mention  this  man,  it  would  be 
a  culpable  neglect  in  me  not  to  say  something  more  of  his 
history,  which  certainly  furnishes  one  of  the  most  awful 
lessons  ever  held  out  to  mankind. — Brown  was  a  private 
soldier  at  the  time  of  his  "  leaving"  the  47th  regiment  ;  he 
rose  rapidly  in  the  American  army,  and  was,  at  the  time  when 
Genl.  Burgoyne  was  captured,  (see  Anbury,  vol.  2.  p.  205.) 
a  Major  and  Commissary  of  provisions.  After  the  war  was 
over,  he  kept  the  Female  Academy  of  Philadelphia;  he 
next  established  a  news-paper,  which,  for  profit,  was  thought 
to  be  the  first  in  the  United  States.  He  used  to  boast  of 
clearing  sixteen  thousand  dollars  a  year,  and,  though  this  was 

a  shameful 
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philosopher,  that  the  longevity  of  the  antideluvi- 
ans  was  entirely  owing  to  their  breathing  dephlo- 
gisticated  air;  for,  that,  before  the  deluge,  there 
were  none  of  those  noxious  vapours,  which,  in 
this  our  day,  arise  from  stagnate  waters  ! 

In  Rush's  Treatise  on  education,  Hopkinson 
might  have  found  two  fundamental  principles : 
1st,  that  true  learning  depends  upon  a  total  igno- 
rance of  the  learned  languages,  the  study  of  which 
not  only  waste  the  time  at  a  precious  period  of 
life,  but,  by  giving  antient  notions,  preclude  the 
posssbility  of  instilling  modern  ideas  into  youth- 
ful minds.*   2nd,  that  children  should  have  sharp 

knives 


a  shameful  exaggeration,  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  in  great 
splendour,  kept  his  chariot  and  pair  and  his  country  seat. 
His  prosperity  seemed  notonlytobe  complete,  but  to  have 
received  the  stamp  of  duration  ;  when,  lo  !  in  one  fata'  hour, 
a  fire,  kindled  by  a  spark  in  his  office,  bereft  him  of  the  wife 
he  had  married,  and  of  all  the  children  that  had  been  born  to 
him,  after  his  kaving  the  service  of  his  King.  He  himself, 
who  had  not  many  hours  before  returned  from  a  joyous 
concert,  was  not,  kideed,  burnt  instanth  to  death  ;  but  he 
expired  at  the  end  of  two  days,  during  which  time  his  ex- 
crutiating  torments  suffered  him  to  retain  just  enough  of  his 
senses  to  learn,  that,  of  all  his  children,  the  only  one  left  to 
jBherit  his  wealth,  was  a  son,  whom  he  had  by  a  former  wife, 

in  Ireland,  and  whom  be  bad  disowned  and  driven  from  his 

door  ! 

Who  can  view  the  progress  and  the  lamentable  catastro- 
phe of  Brown,  without  thinking  on  the  words  of  Holy 
Writ  ? — "  1  have  seen  the  wicked  in  great  power,  and 
"  spreading  himself  like  a  green  bay  tree.  Yet  he  passed 
«  av<  ay,  and,  lo,  he  was  not:  yea  I  sought  him  but  he  could 
u  not  be  found." 

*  Rush  desoisesa  knowledge  of  the  learned  languages  for 
much  about  the  same  reason  that  an  ugly  old  hag  despises 
feeuuty. 


knives,  chizels,  hatchets,  shears  and  every  sort  of 
edge-tool,  to  play  with;  because,  clipping  a 
nose,  or  chopping  off  a  finger,  is  a  trifling  acci- 
dent in  comparison  with  the  advantage  to  be  de- 
rived from  an  early  knowledge  of  the  use  ot  these 
instruments.  If  the  Doctor  had  written  his 
Treatise  at  a  later  period,  he  certainly  would  not 
have  omitted  the  Guillotine,  of  which  useful  revo- 
lutionary instrument  there  is  an  excellent  model 
kept,  for  the  instruction  of  the  citizens,  in  the 
Philadelphia  Museum ! ! 

There  was  one  leaf  of  the  Doctor's  philoso- 
phical laurel,  which  his  eulogist  should,  on  no 
account  have  forgotten:  I  allude  to  his  learned 
Treatise  on  the  colours  of  the  skin.  In  this 
Treatise,  which  is  to  be  found  in  the  4th  and  last 
volume  of  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society  (of  which  Rush  is  a  very  worthy 
member),  he  endeavours  to,  and  thinks  he  does, 
prove,  that  the  colour  of  the  Negroes  proceeds 
solely  from  the  Leprosy,  and  that,  when  the  race 
shall  be  purged  of  that  disease,  they  will  all  turn 
white ! ! ! 

After  having  produced  these  specimens  of 
the  fresh  and  blooming  laurel,  these  convincing 
proofs  of  Ru  sh's  successful  efforts,  as  a  philosopher, 
to  rescue  the  American  name  from  contempt, 
Hopkinson  might  have  given  the  Jury  a  sketch 
ot  his  patriotick  endeavours  in  the  character  of  a 
physician.  He  might  have  qupted  a  book,  writ- 
ten by  Doctor  Rush,  long  ago,  in  answer  to  the 

famed 
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famed  Cadogan's  Treatise  on  the  Gout,  wherein 
the  Pennsylvanian  "  Hippocrates"  recommends 
hot  suppers  and  good  living  at  night,  for  this  wise 
reason ;  that  nature  has  a  deal  of  business  during 
the  day,  in  supplying  muscular  motion  and  the  ope- 
rations of  the  mind,  and,  of  course,  cannot  attend 
to  digestion,  which  is  best  performed  in  sleep, 
when  she  has  nothing  else  to  do! 

He  might  have  produced  the  Doctor's  Essay 
on  Consumptions,  where  he  says,  that  going  to 
sea  was  good  for  that  disease,  only  when  the  pa- 
tient should  be  obliged  to  live  as  sailors  before 
the  mast  do,  and  be  frequently  exposed  to  c  old,  to 
zcet,  to  hard  labour,  to  course  diet  and  rough  usage : 
that,  going  into  the  country  for  the  salubrity  of 
the  air,  was,  in  such  complaints,  absurd,  unless 
the  patient  were  made  to  icork  at  the plough,  to  be  out 
inall  weather,  and  to  return  home  after  night-,  and 
that,  when  a  man  is  so  weak  that  he  cannot  sit  upon 
a  hdrse,it  is  a  strong  indication  that  lie  ought  to  ride  !! 

He  might  have  had  the  evidence  of  several 
medical  gentlemen  in  Philadelphia,  that  Doctor 
Rush  recommends  bleeding  in  the  Dropsy  and  in 
the  Ague,  because  in  these  there  are  inflammato- 
ry symptoms  ! ! ! — And,  if  any  one  of  the  Jury  had 
had  the  audacity  to  observe,  that  this  was  like 
brandy  deing  a  predominant  ingredient  in  pure 
water,  or  fire  being  concealed  in  ice,  Rush  might 
have  sued  him  for  damages. 

Hop  kin  son  might  have  appealed  to  the  Man- 
agers 
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agers  of  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital  (one  of  whom 
the  sleek-headed  Coats,  was,  indeed,  all  the  time 
at  his  elbow),  and  these  gentlemen  could  have 
told  the  Jury,  that  Doctor  Rush,  the  modern 
*c  Hippocrates/'  caused  a  thing  like  a  Gallows, 
with  a  rope  suspended  from  it,  to  be  erected  in 
their  yard,  for  the  purpose  of  curing  insanity  by 
swinging:  that,  the  poor  patients, on  viewing  this 
well-known  engine,  with  its  ominous  pendant, 
thought  they  were  brought  out  to  be  hanged,  and 
that,  after  the  first  operation,  they  imagined  they 
had  a  temporary  reprieve,  but  were,  the  next 
time,  to  be  tucked  up  in  earnest !  ! !  I 

But,  of  all  the  sins  of  omission  of  which  mor- 
tal yian  was  ever  guilty,  Hopkinson's  neglecting 
to  detail,  and  expatiate  on,  the  Doctor's  system  of 
Depletion,  was  certainly  the  most  heinous  and 
most  unpardonable.  What  makes  this  conduct 
the  more  preposterous,  is,  Rush's  lawyers,  and 
the  Judge,  made  it  a  great  crime  in  me,  n.qfjo 
have  examined  the  system!  Please  heaven,  they 
shall  not  have  to  charge  me  with  the  like  omission 
this  time;  for  if  I  leave  unexposed  any  one  of  its 
absurdities ;  if  I  leave  unrelated  one  anecdote 
in  the  history  of  blood,  it  shall  be  for  want  of 
knowledge  or  of  memory,  and  not  for  want  of 
inclination. 

[To  be  continued.^' 


This 
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RUSHITE  FRANKNESS  AND  GRATITUDE, 
EXEMPLIFIED  IN  THE  CONDUCT  OF  DOCTOR. 
MEASE, 

THE  PUPIL,  THE  FRIEND,  AND  ONE  OF  THE 
WITNESSES  OF  RUSH. 

"  Read  this,  my  young  blade,  and  then  to  dinner 
u  With  what  stomach  you  may." 

This  Doctor  Mease  was  one  of  those  men, 
who  volunteered  in  the  glorious  service  of  retail- 
ing to  a  court  and  jury  certain  words,  which,  in 
a  tete  a  tete  conversation,  he  heard  me  utter, 
respecting  my  resolution  to  punish  Rush  for  his ' 
insolent  appeal  to  the  law  against  Mr.  Fenno 
and  me.  My  counseller,  Mr.  Harper,  who 
seemed  anxious  to  find  something  to  commend 
in  every  one,  who  gave  satisfactory  proofs  of  be- 
ing my  enemy,  was  kind  enough  to  observe,  that 
the  three  Witnesses  (Mease  amongst  the  rest) 
were  "  gentlemen  of  great  respectability  for 
"  their  age."  What  he  meant  by  tacking  on 
the  phrase,  "  for  their  age,"  I  cannot  think. 
Did  he  mean,  that  they  were  rendered  respec- 
table by  their  grey  locks,  or  that  considering  their 
beard-less  chins,  they  were  very  respectable  fellows  ? 
Either  meaning  was  equallv  nonsensical,  for  they 
were  all  three  about  thirty  years  of  age  ;  so  that, 
"  for  their  age,"  was  an  unmeaning  expletive, 
clapped  in  to  ward  off  the  charge,  of  having  be- 
stowed on  these  volunteer  heroes  his  unqualified 
aDnrobation. 

But, 
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But,  however,  respectable  Mease  might  be 
for  his  age,  I  am  persuaded,  that,  after  the  rela- 
tion of  the  following  anecdote,  he  will  be  more  re- 
spectable for  his  frankness  and  gratitude. 

Mease  was,  in  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1797, 
Physician  of  the  port  of  Philadelphia ;  it  was  his 
business  to  inspect  all  entering  vessels,  and  it 
they  had  sick  on  board,  or  came  from  certain 
places,  it  was  his  duty  to  make  them  perform  a 
quarantine  opposite  the  fort.  That  he  was  ex- 
tremely lit  for  this  post  every  one  must  allow, 
who  considers,  that  he  believed,  with  his  famed 
preceptor,  that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  generated 
in  the  mr,  and  that  it  could  not,  in  any  case  what- 
ever be  imported.  And  who  can  enough  admire 
the  submrssiveness  of  the  poor  sovereign  people, 
who,  without  daring  to  remonstrate,  suffered 
their  health  and  their  lives  to  remain  at  the  mer- 
cy of  such  a  man  ! 

The  "  respectable"  Mease,  to  whom  the 
governor,  Mifflin,  had  given  the  post  as  so  much 
ot  the  public  money,  which  he  was  obliged  to 
bestow  on  some  one  else  than  himself,  acted  as 
might  be  expected.  Very  few  vessels  were 
stopped  ;  and  the  board  of  health  having  forced 
Mifflin  to  issue  a  proclamation  forbidding  the 
entrance  of  certain  vessels  into  the  ports  of  Penn- 
sylvania, Mease  suffered  them  to  go  by  the  fort, 
by  which  they  are  enabled  to  get  up  to  Burling- 
ton in  New  Jersey.  The  Mayor  of  Burlington 
complained  of  it  to  Mifflin,  who  answered  his 

letter 
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letter  in  expression,  of  regret  at  the  conduct 
of  Mease,  which  conduct  he  called  "  highly 
irregular"  That  this  epithet  was  far  too  mild 
to  be  applied  to  an  act  of  disobedience,  so  au- 
dacious in  itself  and  so  dangerous  in  its  con- 
sequences, every  one  must  perceive.  Indeed, 
the  poor  sovereign  people  of  Philadelphia,  though 
they  dared  not  speak  out,  did,  in  this  instance, 
grumble  most  bitterly;  and  some  of  them  had 
even  the  courage  to  declare  (in  a  zohisperj;  that 
the  insolent  Rushite  ought  to  be  turned  out  of  his 
place,  in  which  opinion  the  reader  will,  I  think, 
perfectly  agree  with  them. 

So  thought  not  however  the  pupil  of  Rush. 
A  man  who  had  learned  to  bleed  and  purge  -un- 
der the  Pennsylvanian  "  Hippocrates,"  was  not, 
though  in  terms  the  most  gentle,  to  be  censured 
with  impunity.  But,  the  young  man  was,  for  some 
time,  at  a  loss  for  a  mode  in  which  to  obtain  ven- 
geance. Mifflin  though  sunk  to  the  lowest  ebb, 
had  yet  spirit  enough  left  to  beat  forty  Rushites 
together;  and  he  had,  besides,  the  power  of 
reducing  Mease's  revenue  from  about  900  dol- 
lars a  year  to  nothing.  Duly  impressed  with 
these  circumstances,  and  wisely  resolving  still  to 
go  to  bed  with  a  full  belly  and  whole  bones, 
this  "  gentleman  respectable  for  iris  age,"  fell 
upon  a  way  of  giving  poor  MiflSin  a  stab,  with- 
out letting  him  see  the  base  and  perfidious  hand 
by  which  it  was  given;  in  pursuance  of  this  his 
intention,  he  sent  me  the  following  note,  and 
paragraph,  which  I  now  copy  from  his  own  hand 
writing. 

"  Dear 
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«  Dear  Sir, 

u  If  you  do  not  think  the  inclosed pardgrapb  proper  to  come 
u  come  out  in  your  name,  (in  which  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to 
"  write  it,  and  which  I  hope  you  will  excuse,)  do  not  insert  it, 
¥  but  otherwise  I  would  thank  you  to  publish  it. 

"  Your  friend, 

"  Mr.  Win.  Cobbett."  "James  Mease." 

"  Sept.  20." 

[Paragraph.] 

"  Peter  Porcupine  has  this  day  published  Dr.  Mease's  Ict- 
u  ter  to  the  Mayor  of  Burlington,*  explaining  the  principles 
"  upon  which  he  acted  in  permitting  certain  vessels  bound  to 
*  Burlington"  [a  wretched  lie  !]  "to  pass  his  station  without 
"  performing  quarantine  ;  and,  in  Porcupine* s  opinion"  [oh  !  you 
impudent,  lying  dog  !]  "  is  fully  satisfactory.  As  an  officer  of 
u  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Mease,  would  have  acted  in  a  very  arbitrary 
"  manner  had  he  done  otherwise."  [What  Cat's  paw,  what  a 
quibbling,  what  a  villainous  miscreant  this  fellow  wished  to 
make  of  me  !]  "  The  Governor  says  Doctor  Mease's  conduct 
"  was  highly  irregular"  and  that  he  will  sanction  no  act 
"  that  may  injure  the  feelings  of  the  citizens  of  Burlington  ; 
"  but  this  <we  all  know  is  mere  stuff,  for  that  he"  [the  very  man 
who  had  given  him  his  place  !]  "  does  not  care  a  cent  for 
"  their  feelings  provided  his  oivn  depraved  sensations  are  grati- 
"  fied  by  the  brandy-bottle  ! — The  more  the  Governor's  princi- 
"  pies  are  developed,  the  more  it  is  discovered,  that  he  is  a 
"  rank  Aristocrat,  under  the  cloak  of  a  Democrat.  Hence 
"  he  wishes  to  make  his  "  Proclamations"  extend  to  Jersey  ; 
"  though  the  law"  [a  subterfuge  worthy  of  a  Rushite],  M  it 
"  appears,  which  authorizes  him  to  issue  this  proclamation, 
"  says  it  shall  not.  When  in  the  drunken  frolicks  with  the 
"  rabble"  [This  fellow  was  a  declared  Democrat!],  "  in  1794, 
<;  in  which  the  governor  presided"  [and  where  Mease  was  one 
ot  the  "  rabble"  1],  "  to  celebrate  the  murders  and  assassinations 
"of  the  cut-throat  French,  he  drank  "  laws  and  no  proclaraa- 
"  tions  :"  but  here  we  see  he  Wishes  proclamations  to  go  beyond 
"  laws." 

If 


*  This  letter,  a  very  humble  though  a  very  shuffling  excuse  for  his 
conduct,  appeared  in  all  the  papers. 
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Rush- Light. 

28th  Feb.  1800. 


BEING    THE   SECOND    NUMBER   OF  VOLUME  I. 


11  Neither  do  men  light  a  candle,  and  put  it  under 
*  a  Bushel,  but  on  a  candle-stiekj  *nd  it  giveth  light 
*'  to  all  that  are  in  the  house." 


ADVERTISEMENT. 

I  F  we  may  judge  from  present  appearances, 
the  circulation  of  the  Rush-Light  promises  to  be 
more  extensive  than  that  of  Porcupine's  Gazette; 
and,  as  it  is  the  Editor's  resolution  to  make  this 
light  (unless  it  should  be  prematurely  extinguish- 
ed) glimmer  throughout  the  United  States,  he  pro- 
poses to  insert,  upon  additional  white  wrappers, 
advertisements ,  upon  the  same  terms,  and  in  the 
same  way,  that  they  are  inserted  in  the  London 
Magazines  and  Reviews.  The  advantages  which 
such  a  vehicle  has,  over  a  news-paper,  for  the 
advertising  of  Stage-Coaches,  Lottery  Schemes, 
public  Undertakings  of  alj,  sorts,  New  Books, 

q  Prospectuses, 
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Prospectuses,  Patent  and  other  Medicines,  and, 
In  short,  every  thing  out  of  the  common  line  of 
business,  must  be  evident  to  every  one  who  re- 
flects on  the  number  of  hands  which  a  pamphlet 
like  this  passes  through,  and  on  its  long  duration 
compared  to  the  transitory  existence  of  an  open 
sheet,  which  is  committed  to  the  flames,  or  some- 
thing as  destructive,  after  the  first  or  second 
perusaL 

As  to  the  terms-,  nothing  will  be  advertised 
gratis,  except  the  celebrated  Canal  Lottery, 
No.  II.  and  "  Dr.  Rush's  celebrated  purging  pow- 
ders" Other  advertisements  will  be  inserted  at 
the  rate  of  4  dollars  for  a  whole  page,  of  the  same 
dimensions  and  type  as  the  blue-wrapper  that 
covers  each  number  of  the  Rush-Light.  If  con- 
tinued, each  continuation  will  be  half  the  price 
of  the  first  insertion.  No  advertisement  under  a 
quarter  of  a  page  will  be  admitted.  These  prices 
are  but  very  little  higher  than  those  of  the  news- 
papers, while  the  benefit  derived  cannot  fail  to 
be  fifty  times  as  great.  It  is  hoped,  also  (and, 
indeed,  this  is  the  chief  inducement  with  the  Edi- 
tor), that,  as  the  body  of  the  work  will  suffer  no 
diminution  in  its  bulk  by  this  regulation,  the  reader 
will  find  the  advertisements  an  agreeable  and 
useful  addition. 

§pr*  Advertisements  for  the  Third  Num- 
ber must  be  received  by  the  Editor  on,  or  before, 
the  ] 2th  of  March;  and  afterwards,  on,  or  be- 
fore,, the  12th  and  27th  of  every  month. 

RUSH 


< 
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RUSH   AND   HIS  SUPPORTERS. 

(Continued  from  No.  I.  page  41.) 

The  Rushite  System  of  Depletion, 
With  a  statement  of  Porcupine's  reasons  for  opposing  it, 
and  a  defence  of  the  publication  for  which  he  was  sued  by  Rush. 


The  novel  system,  adopted  by  Rush,  is  most 
aptly  denominated,  the  system  of  Depletion  for 
the  merit  of  it  entirely  consists  in  emptying  the 
veins  and  the  intestines  with  an  expedition  here- 
tofore unknown  and  unheard  of.  Of  the  effects 
of  this  system  the  people  of  America  have  heard 
and  felt  enough,  but  of  its  origin  many  of  them 
«  are  totally  ignorant.  For  most  of  the  great  dis- 
coveries, especially  those  which  have  contributed 
to  the  depopulation  of  the  earth,  we  are  indebted 
to  what  appears  to  have  been  mere  accident, 
which  was  also,  in  some  sort,  the  mother  of  the 
System  of  Depletion. 

"  As  yet  snuffling  was  not,"  when  a  puritani- 
cal king-killing  saint  happened  to  be  led  by  the 
spirit  to  visit  a  holy  sister,  who  gave  him  a 
present  that  broke  down  the  bridge  of  his  nose. 
And,  as  yet  Mecuri  a l  Purges,  and  "  bleeding 
almost  to  death,"  were  not  counted  amongst  the 
means  of  preserving  life,  when  the  Pennsylvanian 
"  Hippocrates"  happened  to  stumble  on  a  smoky 

old 
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old  manuscript  present  received  from  Doctor 
Franklin.  Bat,  before  I  enter  on  the  particulars  of 
this  fortunate  accident,  I  must  state  certain 
circumstances  by  which  it  was  preceded. 

Rush  had  constantly  endeavoured  to  place 
himself  at  the  head  of  something  or  other  ;  and, 
as  is  common  with  persons  possessed  of  vanity 
too  great  to  suffer  them  to  remain  quiet  in  obscu- 
rity, and  of  talents  too  contemptible  or  tempers 
too  fickle  to  enable  them  to  attain  to  superiority 
by  the  ordinary  course  of  advancement,  he  had 
ever  been  upon  the  search  for  some  discovery, 
some  captivating  novelty,  to  which  he  might  pre- 
fix his  name,  and  thus  reach,  at  a  single  leap,  the 
goal  at  which  men  seldom  arrive  but  by  slow, 
cautious,  and  painful  approaches.  To  a  deter-1 
mination  to  become  a  great  man,  in  defiance  of 
niggardly  nature,  might  be  fairly  attributed  all 
the  solemn  fooleries  of  this  versatile  Doctor,  who, 
in  his  impatient  pursuit  after  fame,  had  chopped 
and  changed  from  science  to  science,  'till  at  last, 
like  the  straggling  hound,  he  had  the  mortifica- 
tion to  see  himself  outstripped  in  the  chase  by 
the  slow-motioned  companions  whom  he  formerly 
despised.* 

Various 


*  Just  such  another  being  is  that  pestilential  writer, 
Noah  Webster,  junr.  "  Esqr."  This  poor  creature,  who, 
had  he  been  content  to  move  in  that  sphere,  for  which  alone 
nature  intended  him,  would,  by  this  time,  have  been  a  very 
tolerable  teacher,  and  woul  !  have  gained  an  honest  and 
reputable  livelihood,  has,  by  his  vanity  and  presumption, 

rendered 
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Various  were  the  tricks  that  he  tried  5  Re- 
ligion, Morals,  Jurisprudence,  Literature,  (Econ- 
omy, Politics  and  Philosophy,  all  became,  at  times, 
the  subject  of  his  plans  and  his  projects.  Still,  how- 
ever, tame  fled  from  his  grasp.  His  "  Original 
"  Essays,"  though  aided  by  puffs  in  abundance, 
excited  a  laugh,  and  that  was  all.  The  learned 
languages  were  still  taught  in  the  schools ;  little 
girls  stiil  played  with  dolls,  and  parents  still  kept 
sharp  knives  and  pointed  scissars  from  the  hands 
of  their  children ;  men  still  used  tobacco,  and 
women  continued  to  sweeten  their  tea  with  West 
India  sugar.  Thus  baffled,  thus  first  despised 
and  then  forgotten,  as  an  author,  the  Doctor  saw 
no  hope  of  rendering  himself  distinguished  but 
as  a  pliysician.  On  this,  therefore,  he  appears  to 
have  resolved,  much  about  the  time  that  the  Yellow 
Eever  of  1793,  offered  an  opportunity  favourable 
to  the  enterprize.  He  had,  by  those  arts  which 
men  of  his  stamp  never  fail  to  employ,  obtained 

some 


rendered  himself,  successively,  an  object  of  indignation, 
contempt,  ridicule,  and  pity.  From  the  collision  of  two 
such  bodies  as  Rush  and  Webster  one  might  naturally  ex- 
pect somethingstrongly  expressive  of  emptiness,  and,  accord- 
ingly, a  farcical  anecdote  of  their  first  meeting  in  Philadel- 
phia, where  Webster  had  just  heen  appointed  a  teacher  in 
the  Episcopal  Academy,  is  worth  relating. 

SCENE  THE  STREET. 

Enter  Rush  and  WebUer. 

Rush. — How  do  you  do,  my  dear  friend  ?  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  arrival  in  Philadelphia. 

Webster. — You  may,  if  you  please,  Sir,  congratulate  Phi- 
ladelphia on  the  occasion  ! ! !  (Tbey  embrace.) 
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some  triftiag  marks  of  respect  amongst  certain 
philosophical  bodies  in  Europe  ;*  he  had  thrusted 
himself  into  many  of  the  public  institutions  in 
America;  he  read  chemical  lectures  to  the  young 
<c  Ladies"  in  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  and 
clinical  lectures  to  the  young  "  Doctors"  in  the 
university  of  Pennsylvania ;  but,  all  this  did 
not  make  him  a  first  rate  medical  man.  His 
practice  was  still  confined  to  that  class  of  people 
who  are  not  the  best  qualified  to  judge  of,  or  the 
most  able  to  reward,  scientifick  merit. 

To 


*  Rush's  pleader,  Hopkinson,  observed  that  his  learned 
client  had  received  honours  and  compliments  from  the  East- 
Indies  and  from  the  West-Indies.  I  should  like  to  know 
whetherthese  honours  and  compliments  came  from  the  Moors 
or  the  Gentoos,  from  the  Negroes  or  Mulattoes.  Probably 
King  Toussaint,  hearing  that  our  famous  phlebotomist  is  trea- 
surer of  the  Mint,  may  have  conceived  him  to  be  a  personage 
worthy  of  his  "  high  consideration/'  I  wonder  Hopkinson  had 
not  produced  some  proof  of  hisclient  being  held  in  great  es- 
teem by  their  Majesties,  Kings  Bull-Dog  and  Hanging-Maw, 
at  whose  court  he  himself  had  the  tonourofa  public  audience. 

Bur  another  of  the  pleaders,  Ingersol,  went  further. 
He  told  the  jury,  that  his  client  was  an  honorary  member 
of  almost  every  Society  in  Europe  or  in  the  world.  When 
I  was  a  boy,  we  used  to  say,  that  almost  and  hard-by  saved 
manv  a  lie;  but,  I  can  hardly  allow  master  Ingersol  to 
take  shelter  under  this  salvo.  Amongst  the  learned  socie- 
ties that  ought  to  be  supposed  capable  of  judging  of  Rush's 
merits,  are,  certainly,  those  of  Great  Britain ;  and  I  can 
assure  the  reader,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  efforts  of 
the  Doctor,  his  name  has  never  met  with  any  thing  worthy 
of  being  called  honour  from  those  societies.  He  has,  in- 
deed, been  noticed  by  two  or  three  little  knots  of  vision- 
aries in  France  and  Germany,  amongst  whom  any  man 
rnay  purchase  an  honorary  membership  with  the  price  of  a 
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To  recover  his  lost  ground,  to  relieve  himself 
from  this  humiliating  situation,  and  to  tower  over 
the  heads  of  his  envied  brethren,  he  seized,  with 
uncommon  alacrity  and  address,  the  occasion  pre- 
sented by  the  Yellow  Fever,  the  fearful  ravages 
of  which  were  peculiarly  calculated  to  dispose  the 
minds  of*  the  panick-struck  people  to  the  tole- 
rance, and  even  to  the  admiration,  of  experiments, 
which,  at  any  other  time,  they  would  have  re- 
jected with  disdain.  Besides  this  debilitated 
state  of  the  publick  mind,  Rush  had  several 
other  circumstances  in  his  favour  :  the  only  news- 
paper (that  of  Brown),  which  continued  to  cir- 
culate in  the  city,  was  almost  entirely  under  his 
controul ;  his  clamorous  professions  of  republican- 
ism had  gained  him  numerous  partizans  amongst 
the  class  of  citizens  who  could  not  flee  to  the 
country  ;  and  the  physicians,  whose  opinions  he 
had  to  encounter,  though  highly  respected  by  all 

classes 


pair  of  shoes  a-piece  for  the  president  and  vice-president. 
-—  I ngersol  descended  to  particulars,  and  in  this  he  was 
singularly  fortunate.  He  mentioned  Dr.  Trotter  as  having 
borne  testimony  to  the  merits  of  Rush;  but,  without  know- 
ing, perhaps,  that  Dr.  Tsotter  had  also  borne  testimony, 
and  in  a  more  decided  and  publick  manner,  to  the  merits 
of  Perkins's  Metallic  Points  III  It  is  pity  the  pleader  had 
not  been  apprized  of  this  fact.  What  a  fine  opportunity 
for  exulting  at  the  triumph  of  American  genius  over  the 
m  obloquy  and  contempt  cast  upjn  it  by  the  proud  philo- 
"  sophers  of  Europe  !"  And  let  it  be  remembered,  too, 
that  these  two  great  men  have  arisen  since  the  revolution  ; 
since  these  states  have  been  a  Repbulick.  Had  such  lights 
begun  to  blaze  forth  under  the  Monarchy,  1  doubt  that 
some  one  would  have  been  found  tyrannical  enough  to  put 
the  extinguisher  on  them. 
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classes,  were  men  of  too  peaceable  a  turn  to  enter 
the  field  with  a  person,  who  scrupled  not,  at  the 
very  opening  of  the  campaign,  to  carry  the  war 
into  the  pubiick-prints  ,  and  though  many  of  them 
were  by  no  means  deficient  in  point  of  spirit, 
they  probably  thought  it  beneath  the  dignity  of 
their  characters  to  engage  in  a  contest,  of  any 
sort,  with  a  Discoverer  of  Nostrums.  The  re- 
flecting on  these  circumstances,  which  would 
have  damped  the  spirit  of  a  man  of  real  science, 
acted  as  a  stimulus  with  the  enterprising  Rush, 
who,  so  that  he  gained  a  name  amongst  the  mul- 
titude, seemed  totally  regardless  as  to  its  being 
purchased  by  the  contempt  of  his  skilful  con- 
temporaries.* 

He  did  not,  however,  according  to  his  own 
account  of  the  matter,  go  incautiously  to  work ; 
but  took  all  those  preliminary  steps,  which  serve 
to  give  the  air  of  plausibility  to  an  unjustifiable 
procedure.  He  first  consulted,  as  usual,  with  the 
college  of  physicians;  he  learnt  the  particulars, 

and 


*  Many  are  the  anecdotes  which  the  Philadelphians  relate 
of  the  disgusting  vanity  of  this  man  ;  but  I  do  not,  at  present, 
recollect  one  so  perfectly  in  character  as  the  following. 
Rush  had  advanced,  in  one  of  his  lectures  or  essays,  some 
wild  ^and  ridiculous  position,  for  which  he  was  reproved 
by  a  gentleman  who  knew  him.  "  Well,  well,"  replied 
he,  "  never  mind  it;  only  say,  it  is  a  la  mode  de  Rusb."— 
l'altrv,  despicable  vanity  !  If  however,  notoriety  be  still 
his  only  wish,  that  wish  is  now  in  a  fair  way  pf  being  gra- 
tified even  to  satiety.— By  the  aid  of  a  Philadelphia  court 
and  jury,  he  has  procured  an  ample  provision  of  money  and 
ef  fame. 
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and  tried,  or  pretended  to  try,  the  effects  of  the 
practice  of  every  individual  physician  of  note  : 
then,  and  not  before,  he  broached  his  grand 
discovery.  The  manner  in  which  this  discovery 
was  made,  with  the  pranks  that  he  played  before 
and  after  it,  would,  if  we  could  forget  the  melan- 
choly circumstances  that  accompanied  them,  fur- 
nish an  admirable  subject  for  the  pencil  of  a 
Moliere. 

At  the  first  breaking  out  of  the  Yellow  Fever, 
he  made  use  of  "  gentle  purges  these  he  laid 
aside,  and  had  recourse  to  "  a  gentle  vomit  of 
"  ipecacuahna  >"  next  he  "  gave  bark  in  all  its 
"  usual  forms  of  infusion,  powder,  and  tincture, 
H  and  joined  ivine,  brandy  and  aromaticks  with 
"  it  ;u  this  was  followed  by  "  the  explication 
u  of  blisters  to  tiie  limbs,  neck  and  head  ^  these 
torments  were  succeeded  by  "  an  attempt  to 
"  rouse  the  system  by  zcrapping  the  whole  body 
**  in  blankets  dipped  in  warm  vinegar /'  he  next 
"  rubbed  the  right  side  with  mercurial  ointment, 
"  with  a  view  of  exciting  the  action  of  the  vessels 
"  through  the  medium  of  the  liver  after  this  he 
again  returned  to  bark,  which  he  gave  "  in  large 
"  quantities,  and,  in  one  case,  ordered  it  to  be 
"  injected  into  the  bowels  once  in  four  hours  j"  and, 
at  last,  having  found,  that  wrapping  his  patients 
in  blankets  dipped  in  warm  vinegar  did  no  good, 

he 


*  See  his  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793,  page- 
193  and  the  foiJowiiig. 

H 
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he  "  directed  buckets  full  of  cold  water  to  be 
"  thrown  frequently  upon  them  ! ! 7" 

Surprizing  as  it  may  seem,  his  patients 
aforf  /  Thus  baffled,  as  he  tells  us,  in  every  at- 
tempt to  stop  the  ravages  of  the  fever,  he  antici- 
pated all  the  numerous  and  complicated  distresses 
attendant  on  pestilential  diseases.  "  Heaven 
*'  alone,"  says  he,  "  bore  witness  to  the  anguish 
"  of  my  soul  !  But,"  proceeds  he  in  the  same 
strain  of  disgusting  egotism,  "  I  did  not  abandon 
"  a  hope  that  the  disease  might  yet  be  cured 
a  I  had  Jong  believed  that  good  teas  commensu-r 
"  rate  with  evil,  and  that  there  does  not  exist  a 
"  disease  for  which  the  goodness  of  Providence 
"  has*  not  provided  a  remedy."  And.  modestly 
presuming,  that  he  was  (as  he  afterwards  boasted 
in  print)  the  instrument  chosen  by  providence 
for  discovering  the  remedy,  which  it  had,  in  this 
case  provided,  he  tells  us,  that  he  applied  himself 
with  fresh  ardour  to  the  investigation  of  the  Yel- 
low Fever,  and,  for  a  long  time,  in  vain.  But, 
says  he,  "  before  I  desisted  I  recollected  that  I  had 
"  among  some  old  papers,  a  manuscript  account 


*  Reader,  I  beg  you  to  pay  attention  to  the  grammar 
of  this  sentence,  and  to  recollect,  that  the  writer  of  it  has 
published  what  he  calls  "  literary  essays ;"  that  he  has  had 
the  assurance  to  decry  the  mode  of  teaching,  followed  in 
the  schools  and  universities,  and  the  intolerable  imprudence 
to  propose  its  abolition,  to  make  way  for  apian  of  bis  o<wn  I 
It  is  astonishing  that  amongst  the  hundreds  of  men  of 
learning  and  genius  who  have  been  reviled  by  this  illi- 
terate nretender  to  universal  knowledge,  no  one  has  evev 
sndertaken  to  expose  him, 
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*'  of  the  Yellow  Fever,  as  it  prevailed  in  Virginia, 
*'  in  the  year  1741,  which  had  been  put  into  my 
"  hands  by  Doctor  Franklin,  a  short  time  before 
w<  his  death/' — This  present,  w  hich  was  not  the 
only  one  Franklin  bestowed  on  Philadelphia, 
proved  to  be,  in  its  qualities,  something  like  that 
which  poor  Hercules  received  from  Dejanira. 

Rush  tells  us  (A.  of  Yellow  F.  of  1793-p.  197), 
that  he  was  much  struck  with  certain  passages  ot 
this  old  manuscript,  but  particularly  with  one,  in 
which  the  writer  observed,  that  "  an  ill-timed 
"  scrupulousness  about  the  zceahness  of  the  body  was 
*l  of  bad  coiisequenc?,"  and  he  declared th«t  he 
**  had  given  a  purge,  "  zvhen  the  pulse  was  so  lew 
<(  that  it  could  hardly  be  felt."* — Reading  on, 
Rush  says  he  came  to  the  following  words  : — 
Sf  This  evacuation  must  be  procured  by  lenitive 
"  chologoque  purges" 

"  Here,"  says  he,  u  I  paused, — A  new  train 
"  of  ideas  suddenly  broke  in  upon  my  mind.'  — 
He  then  mentions  his  former  scruples  ;  but,  adds 
he,  "  Dr.  Mitchell"  [the  man  of  the  old  manu- 
script] "  in  a  moment  dissipated  my  ignorance 
*\  and  my  fears.  I  adopted  his  theory,  and  prac- 
"  tice,"  and  [without  anv  trial]  "  resolved  te 
"  follow  them  ! !" 

Having,  "  in  a  moment,"  formed  this  reso- 
lution 


*  I  wonder  whether  this  intrepid  fellow  was  a  progenitor 
of  the  modest  Dr.  Mitchell  of  New  York?  The  latter  is 
the  founder  of  the  "  Mikbellanian"  something  or  other, 
1  hav?  forgotten  what. 
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lution,  he  very  soon  proceeded  to  put  it  in  prac- 
tice. The  "  ehologoque  purge"  that  he  fixed 
upon  was  composed  of  ten  grains  of  calomel  and 
fifteen  of  jalap.  To  this  purge,  which  the  inven- 
tor sometimes  called  the  Sampson  of  Medicine, 
was  added  copious  blood-letting  ;  a  most  powerful 
co-operater ! 

With  these  remedies  the  Pennsylvanian  ce  Hip- 
<c  pocrates"  set  to  work  in  the  beginning  of 
September.  This  practice  gained  no  partizans, 
except  amongst  the  ignorant  beings  who  were 
about  his  person,  or  who  had  recently  been  his 
pupils.  But,  what  with  the  public  rage  for  won- 
der-working medicines,  the  noisy  boasting  of  the 
Rushites,  and  the  delicacy  which  imposed  silence 
on  such  men  as  Drs.  Khun  and  Wistar,  the  mer- 
curial purges  became  popular,  and  the  Discoverer 
so  elated  that  he  thought  it  no  longer  necessary  to 
suppress  the  suggestions  of  his  vanity  :  ac- 
cordingly, on  the  twelfth  of  September,  he  actually 
came  out  in  the  news-papers  with  an  exulting 
recommendation  of  the  use  of  his  specificks  as  the 
only  means  of  saving  the  lives  of  the  sick. 

Various  were  the  publications  that  he  now 
sent  through  the  papers,  in  the  form  of  paragraphs, 
cards,  letters,  &c.  in  one  of  which  he  asserted, 
that,  in  consequence  of  his  discovery,  there 
was  no  occasion  for  fleeing  to  the  country,  for 
that  the  Yellow  Fever  was  no  longer  a  dangerous 
disease,  but  was  now  perfectly  under  the  power 
of  medicine.     He  concluded  this  card  to  the 

people, 
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people,  which  was  published  on  the  twelfth  of 
September,  by  saying,  that,  with  his  remedies, 
there  was  no  more  danger  to  be  apprehended 
from  the  Yellow  Fever,  than  from  the  ?nea*!£t 
"  or  the  influenzal  On  the  seventeenth  or  the 
same  month  he  concluded  a  letter  to  the  College 
of  Physicians  (who  entirely  disapproved  of  his 
practice)  by  positively  declaring,  that,  could  he 
visit  all  the  sick,  and  be  assisted  with  proper 
nurses,  the  disease  would  soon  be  reduced,  in 
point  of  danger  and  mortality,  to  a  level  with  a 
common  cold  !  Still  rising  in  audacity  he  wrote 
to  Dr.  Rodgers  of  New- York,  on  the  third  of 
October,  a  letter,  which  was  immediately  publish- 
ed, and  in  which,  after  speaking  of  the  practice 
of  the  other  physicians  in  terms  the  most  con- 
temptuous, he  asserted,  that  he  recovered  ninety- 
nine  patients  in  a  hundred! 

On  the  impudence  and  insolence  of  these 
publications  the  reader  will  ask  for  no  comment, 
and  their  falsehood  (if,  indeed,  that  will  admit  of 
a  doubt)  shall  be  amply  -  proved,  after  I  have 
given  some  account  of  the  Doctor's  practice  of 
Emptying,  and  of  his  coadjutors  in  carrying  on 
the  noble  work. 

The  practice  was,  as  he  said,  very  simple  and 
very  efficacious  ;  for  it  consisted  merely  of  bleed- 
ing upon  bleeding,  sometimes  to  one  hundred 
and  fifty  ounces,  and  of  purge  upon  purge,  some- 
times to  sixty  grains  of  mercury  and  to  ninety 
grains  of  jalap  !  It  would  be  highly  presumptu- 
ous 
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3us  in  mc  to  pretend  to  give  my  own  objections 
to  this,  or  to  any  other  mode  of  treating  a  disease  % 
and,  therefore,  though  such  unmerciful  bleeding 
and  purging  seem  to  be  synonymous  with  death 
itself,  I  shall  state  the  objections  which  were  made 
by  those  gentlemen,  who  were,  who  are,  and  who 
will  remain,  at  the  head  of  the  medical  profession, 
in  America. 

These  gentlemen  insisted  that  the  purges  were, 
of  too  drastick  a  nature ;  they  compared  them 
to  arse  nick,  and  said  it  was  a  dose  for  ahorse. 
— They  said  that  the  mercury  excited  salivation, 
even  to  loosening  the  teeth.* — They  said,  that 
it  inflamed  and  lacerated  the  stomach  and  the 
bowels  ;  and,  in  proof,  they  cited  a  dissection 
made  at  Bush-hill,  wherein  were  exhibited  the 
horrid  effects  of  the  mercurial  purges. — They 
further  said,  and  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  learn, 
with  great  truth,  that  this  violent  and  dangerous 
purge,  though  it  must  inevitably  be  destructive 
in  weak  habits,  was  prescribed  indiscriminately 
in  all  cases,  to  persons  of  both  sexes,  and  of  all 
ages. — Finally  when  the  calls  of  humanity  com- 
pelled them,  after  long  forbearance,  publickly  to 
protest  against  these  dreadful  doses,  they  repro- 
bated the  use  of  them  in  the  strongest  terms. 
Doctor  Currie,  who  was  one  of  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians 


*  Rush  replied  to  this  objection  by  saying,  that  he  "  met 
"  with  but  two  cases  in  which  there  was  a  loss  of  teeth 
*'  from  this  medicine." — But,  my  dear  "  Hippocrates,"  there 
is  some  little  difference  between  loosening  and  losing  one's 
teeth.  You  think  it  is  nothing  I  suppose,,  unless  your 
patients'  teeth  drop  into  his  porridge  ? 
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sieians,  earnestly  besought  the  poor  deluded  Phi- 
ladeiphians  to  open  their  eyes,  to  beware  of  the 
new  remedies  3  tor;  said  he,  "  the  mode  of  treat- 
ct  vient  advised  by  Dr.  Bush,  cannot,  in  the  Yetloxo 
"  Fever,  fail  of  being  CERTAIN  DEATH r 

As  to  the  bleeding  part  of  the  practice,  the 
same  learned  and  experienced  gentleman  said, 
and  I  believe,  most  truly,  that  it  was  dangerously 
copious,  and  that  many  persons  had  been  destroy- 
ed by  it*. — They  said,  that  if  the  patient  happened 
to  survive  such  copious  discharges  or  the  vital 
fluid,  they  produced  weakness,  and  that  their  con- 
sequences often  terminated  in  the  total  ruin  of  the 
constitution. — Here  also  they  justly  complained 
of  the  want  of  discrimination,  and  asserted  that 
blood-letting  was  prescribed  in  all  cases,  without 
any  regard  to  the  habit,  the  age,  or  the  force 
of  the  diseased. 

To  each  of  these  objections  Rush  replied  by 
producing  patients  ivlio  had  survived  the  treatment 

objected 

*  Rush,  in  replving  to  this  objection,  has  these  words  : 

*  As  a  proof  that  I  did  not  draw  one  ounce  of  blood  t  o 
"  much,  it  will  be  only  necessary  to  add,  haemorrhages  fre- 
**  quently  occurred  after  a  third,  a  fourth,  and  in  one  instance, 

*  after*  sixth  bleeding  had  been  used."  Now,  reader,  of 

whatever  nation,  kindred  or  tongue  you  may  be,  if  you 
live  in  an  American  sea-port,  and  have  a  life  that  you  think 
worth  preserving,  do  not  proceed  an  inch  further  'till  you 
have  carefully  and  candidly  perused  a  short  article  towards  the 
•lose  of  this  pamphlet,  enti  led,  "  The  ignorance  of  the 
Ptnnsylvanian  Hipp-  crates  exposed.'* — Turn  to  it  immediate 
ly,  I  conjure  you,  and  da  not  quit  it,  'till  ;ou  have  read  it 
three  times  over. 
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objected  to !    That  is  to  say,  *by  proving  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  most  incredulous  that  every 
one  he  touched  did  not  die  !    Nobody  ever  con- 
tradicted him ;  for  it  was  never  doubted,  that ' 
there  were  constitutions  capable  of  resisting  even 
his  prescriptions.    For  instance,  he  mentions  Mr. 
Mierken  as  being  able  to  rbork  in  the  sugar-house, 
in  nine  days  after  his  last  bleeding;  but,  he  takes 
good  care  not  to  say  how  much,  or  rather  how  - 
little,  blood  Mr.  Mierken  lost,  and,  in  the  lan-' 
gtiage  of  one  of  his  opponents,  he  remembers  to 
forget  to  say  that  Mr.  Mierken  is*  the  Hercules 
of  Philadelphia  $  that  his  amazing  strength  is 
proverbial,  and  that,  as  to  his  working  in  his  su- 
gar-house, it  is  as  ridiculous  as  would  be  to  talk 
of  an  Admiral's  working  on  board  his  ship. — But,' 
I  know  of  no  man  who  surpasses  Rush  in  what 
is  vulgarly  called,  cheating  the  devil  of  lie.  This 
statement  respecting  Mr.  Mierken,  is  no  unfair 
specimen  of  his  candour. 

His  co-operators,  in  the  practice  above  de- 
scribed, were  his  former  pupils,  Leib,  Porter,  Annan, 
WoodJiouse,  and  Mease,  men,  who,  as  physicians, 
were  scarcely  known.  Leib,  to  the  celebrity  of 
whose  morality  I  shall  dedicate  some  future  num- 
ber of  this  work,  has,  since  the  Fever  of  1793, < 
found  it  prudent  to  quit  the  healing,  art  and 
become  (God  save  the  while  !)  a  legislator.  Of 
Dr.  Porter  I  never  heard,  'till  he  resigned  Ms 
no-salary  post  in  the  Dispensary,  because  his 
colleague  Dr.  Reynolds  (the  United-Irishman  had 
been  turned  out  by  the  managers  of  that  institution, 
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Dr.  Annan  is,  I  believe  dead.  I  never  knew 
him ;  nor  did  I  ever  hear  his  name  mentioned 
three  times  in  my  life.  Mease,  the  grateful 
Mease,  the  reader  saw  enough  of,  in  the  first 
number  of  the  Rush-Light ;  but,  if  any  criterion 
be  wanted  respecting  his  professional  character 
and  the  extent  of  his  practice  as  a  Physician,  let 
it  only  be  remembered,  that  in  1797,  four  years 
after  the  period  of  which  we  are  now  speaking, 
he  thought  himself  happy,  in  the  office  of  Physi- 
cian of  the  Port,  which  confined  him  to  an  island 
several  miles  from  the  city,  upon  a  salary  of 
about  nine  hundred  dollars  a  year,  an  income 
little  exceeding  that  of  a  journeyman  mechanick  in 
Philadelphia.  As  to  poor  Woodhouse,  or,  as 
Rush  calls  him,  Dr.  Woodhouse,  I  refer  the  reader 
to  an  article  in  the  next  number,  entitled  the 
"  Raving  Rushite."  To  the  abovenamed 
practitioners  are  to  be  added,  of  course,  five 
pupils,  who  yet  remained  under  the  tuition  of 
Rush. 


Such  were  the  medical  characters,  of  whose 
concurrence  and  whose  aid  the  Doctor  had  to 
boast.  1  shall  now  speak  of  the  irregular  bre- 
thren and  sisterhood,  who  were  called  in  to  assist 
in  administering  the  potent  mysteries,  and  whom 
the  High  Priest  very  properly  calls  the  w  undis- 
"  ciplined  sect  of  practitioners."  Of  this  sect  which 
was  tolerably  numerous,  Rush  records  the  ex- 
ploits of  a  few  of  the  most  eminent ;  these  were, 
a  Popish  Priest,  a  German  Apothecary,  an  Auc- 
tioneertwo  Old  Women,  and  a  brace  of  Negro 

i  Parsons 
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Parsofis,  the  Reverend  Absalom  Jones  and 
the  Reverend  Richard  Allen!!!* 

Of  this  motly  squad  the  two  Reverend  Negroes 
seem  to  have  been  his  favourites ;  for,  says  he, "  they 
u  spent  all  the  intervals,  in  which  they  were  not 
M  employed  in  burying  the  dead,  in  visiting 
"  the  poor  who  where  sick,  and  in  bleeding  and 
"  purging  them,  agreeably  to  the  directions"  [his 
directions]  "  which  had  been  published  in  all  the 
<(  newspapers."  He  has  the  impudence  to  add, 
that  the  success  of  these  fellows,  "  v/as  unparral- 
"  leled  by  what  is  called  regular  practiced  But, 
ask  any  man,  who  had  the  mortification  to  be  a 
spectator  of  their  operations,  and  he  will  tell  you 

what 


*  Amongst  the  numerous  evils,  which  the  spirit  of  equali- 
ty ha<=  produced  in  the  United  States,  the  degradation  of  the 
Clerical  Character',  is  not  the  least ;  and,  amongst  the  causes, 
which  have  produced  this  evil,  the  admission  of  Negroes  to 
the  ministry  has  not  been  the  least  efficient.  Philanthropies: 
dreamers  ma>  sav  what  they  please;  they  mav  tell  us,  that 
.  we' are  all  men,  and  all  made  bv  the  same  Almighty 
hand  ;  but  we  see  that  this  same  Almighty  hand  has  made 
some  white  arm  ethers  black,  and,  'till  ;these  two  colours 
shall  appear  the  same  to  our  sight,  we  never  shall  believe 
that  whites  and  negroes  were  intended  to  live  upon  an 
equality  with  each  other.  But,  as  if  the  degradation  of  the 
clerg/  were  not  completed  b^  the  admission  of  members  of 
the  Afric  m  race,  the  abovementioned  aid  de  camp  of  Rush, 
tfaaReV'd.  Mr.  Allen,  joins  to  his  profession  of  clergyman 
that  of  ( b'lnney-'iz'eep  ;  thus  exhibiting  an  impious  resem- 
blance between  the'most  vile,  and  mo^t  sacied  functions ;  for, 
he  is  still  dressed  in  black,  whether  in  his  clerical  or  his  lay 
character,  and  he  still  ooe  s  the  injunction  to  cry  aloud  and 
spare  ?iot,  whether  he  peeps  from  the  pulpitor from  the  chim- 
nev,  and  whether  his  vociferations  are  directed  against  sin 
or  against  soot. 


what  Moody  and  duty  work  they  made  amongst  the 
infatuated  creatures  who  submitted  to  their  treat- 
ment. 

When  the  reader  casts  his  eye  on  the  wretched 
city  1  when  he  sees  Rush's  sister,  his  pupils,  and, 
perhaps,  twenty  apothecaries' apprentices  besides, 
ail  making  packets  of  mercury  ;  and  when  he  sees 
the  swift  poison  (for  such  mercury  is,  when  im- 
properly used)  committed  to  the  hands  of  old 
women  and  negroes,  he  will  not  be  surprised  at 
the  fatal  consequences:  instead  of  astonishment 
at  the  vast  increase  of  the  bills  of  mortality,  he 
will  find  ample  occasion  for  thanksgiving-  that  a 
single  man  was  left  alive. 

But,  Rush  on  the  contrary,  blessed  God  for 
the  discovery  he  had  made,  and  for  the  success  of 
his  practice.  In  his  abovementioned  letter  to 
Dr.  Rodgers  of  New  York,  he  modestly  observed 
that  heh^dbeen  the  unworthy  instrument  in  the 
*•  hands  of  a  kind  providence  of  recovering  more 
"  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  his  patients  p" 
and  he  had  before,  with  not  Jess  modesty,  pub- 
lickly  proclaimed  in  Philadelphia,  that,  with  the 
aid  of  his  remedies,  the  Fever  was,  "  in  point  of 
"  danger  and  mortality,  reduced  to  a  level  with 
"  the  measles,  the  influenza,  or  a  common  cold.'* 
In  his  account  of  the  'Yellow  Fever  of  1793,  a 
work  written  after  he  had  had  time  to  reflect, 
and  to  retract  these  assertions,  he  repeats  them 
with  additional  effrontery,  and  thus  deprives  him- 
self of  all  claim  to  an  exemption  from  the  charge 
of  intentional  falshood.    lie  gives  no  list  of  hi 

patients  > 


patients ;  an  omission  not  to  be  accounted  for  other- 
wise than  by  his  assurance  that  such  a  list  would 
give  the  lie  to  his  assertions,  and,  of  course,  withdraw 
the  only  prop  by  which  the  virtue  of  his  famous  dis- 
covery was  supported.  The  evasion,  by  which  he 
attempts  to  account  for  this  omission,  is  the  most 
pitiful  that  ever  suggested  itself.  u  I  regret,"  says 
he  "  that  it  is  not  in  my  power  to  fumish  a  list  of 
<c  them,  for  a  majority  of  them  were  poor  peo- 
<c  pie,  whose  names  are  still  unknown  to  me." — 
Can  you  believe  this,  reader  ?  Can  you  imagine 
that  this  man,  who  was  labouring  with  might  and 
main  to  establish  his  reputation  on  the  success  of 
a  discovery,  to  which  he  had  prefixed  his  name, 
would  omit  to  note  down  the  names  of  those  he 
cured  ?  Recollect,  too,  that  his  system  was  opposed 
by  other  physicians ;  that  the  public  had  been 
cautioned  against  his  practice,  as  against  "  ctr- 
"  tain  death."  Under  such  circumstances,  had 
he  cured  more  than  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred ; 
nay,  had  he  cured  but  ninety-nine  out  of  a 
thousand,  can  you  believe  that  he  would  have 
omitted  to  note  down  the  survivors  ?  He  says  a 
majority  of  his  patients  were  poor  people.  But  this 
did  not  prevent  him  from  recording  the  names  of 
the  minority :  and,  besides,  poverty  does  not  de- 
prive men  of  their  names  ;  nor  are  the  names  of 
the  poor  any  longer,  or  more  difficult  to  write 
down,  than  those  of  the  rich.  The  Grand  Dis- 
coverer had  several  underlings  in  his  house,  and 
though  they  did,  indeed,  die  off  pretty  fast,  in  spite  of 
the  specifick  powders,  there  was  one,  at  least,  I  be- 
lieve, left  alive  to  take  down  the  names  of  the 
•  patients, 
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patients.  When  I  was  in  the  army  I  frequently 
wrote  from  eight  to  ten  regimental  muster- 
rolls  in  one  day,  amounting,  in  all  to  about 
four  thousand  names:  Rush  must  have  had  a 
fearful  trade,  if  his  register  would  have  had  more 
work  than  this.  Moreover,  suppose  that,  contra- 
ry to  the  dictates  of  common  prudence  as  well  as 
to  the  laudable  example  of  Dr.  Perkins  and  all 
other  great  discoverers,  the  registering  of  the 
names  had  actually  been  neglected,  'till  the  very 
hour  when  the  Doctor  regretted  that  he  could  not 
furnish  a  list ;  how  easily  might  he  have  repaired  the 
loss  by  an  advertisement  in  the  news-papers, 
calling  on  all  those  who  had  been  cured  by  him, 
to  send  their  names  to  his  house  ?  He  was  not  very 
delicate,  God  knows,  in  thrusting  his  remedies 
into  vogue ;  and,  why  he  should  be  more  delicate 
in  obtaining  proofs  of  their  wonderful  effects,  is, 
I  think,  hard  to  be  satisfactorily  accounted  for. 
No  doubt  can  be  entertained,  that  his  patients 
(I  mean  the  live  ones)  would,  have  rejoiced  in  an 
opportunity  of  bearing  testimony  to  the  virtue  of 
those  means  by  which  they  had  been  rescued 
from  the  jaws  of  death.  Never  did  a  healing 
discovery  fail  of  success  for  want  of  certificates 
of  its  efficacy;  on  the  contrary,  wonder-working 
nostrums  are  always  indebted  for  a  great  portion 
of  celebrity,  to  the  importance  which  each  lucky 
patient  attaches  to  his  existence,  and  to  the  vanity 
4  which  almost  every  one  has,  of  appearing  in 
print.  I  repeat,  therefore,  that  a  notification  in 
the  papers,  would  have  received  immediate  at- 
tention 5  and  that,  the  patients,  whom  the  dis- 
covery 
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covery  had  left  alive,  would  have  vied  with  each 
other  in  a  speedy  communication  of  their  names  ; 
unless,  indeed,  they  were  all  m  the  state  of  the 
unfortunate  woman,  who  was  described  to  Rush 
by  Dr.  Woodhouse,and,  "who  after  her  recovery, 
"  could  not  recollect  her  name  ///"—Poor  souls.1 
If  the  Doctor  had  advertised,  few  of  them  would, 
I  am  afraid,  have  recollected  their  names!* 

Fortunately,  however,  for  Philadelphia, 
and  unfortunately  for  Rush  and  his  discovery, 
arbill  of mortality  was  kept  by  the  officers  of  the 
eity.  This  bill  of  mortality,  compared  with  the 
vaunts  of  the  Doctor  will  enable  any  one  to  form 
a  tolerably  accurate  judgment,  not  only  of  the 
truth  of  his  statements  but  of  the  saving  effects 
of  his  remedies,  as  applied  by  himself  and  his 
numerous  assistants. 

The  Yellow  Fever  of  1793  broke  out  on  the 
first  of  August,  and  from  that  day  to  the  eighth 
of  September  the  number  of  deaths  had  been 
various,  once  as  low  as  three  and  once  as  high  as 
forty-two.  Now  it  was,  that  mercury  and  the 
lancet  began  to  be  put  in  motion,  and  I  beseech 
you  reader  to  mark  their  progress.  "  List !  list ! 
*  O  list!" 

On 


*  See  Rush's  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793, 
page  64. — But,  when  the  reader  has  taken  a  view  of  this 
Dr.  Woodhouse,  in  the  article  entitled  the  y  Raving  Rusb- 
"  ite,"  in  the  next  number,  he  will  be  able  to  judge  pretty 
correctly  of  the  degree  of  credit  due  to  the  statement 
of  this  subaltern  reporter. 
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On  September  the  twelfth  Rush  began  to 
recommend  his  powders  by  pubiick  advertise- 
ment. He,  at  the  same  time,  told  the  people  not 
to  leave  the  city ;  that  there  was  no  longer  any 
danger,  fox*  that  his  discovery  had  put  the  Fever 
upon  a  level  with  the  marries,  the' influenza,  or  a 
common  cold.  For  some  days  previous  to  this  the 
ravages  of  the  Fever  had  become  less  alarming, 
the  bill  of  mortality  hacbfallen  from  forty-two  to 
twenty-three  per  day  5  and,  as  Rush  had  reduced 
the  disease,  in  point  of  danger,  to  a  level  with  a 
common-cold,  the  poor  Fhiladelphians,  who  were 
carried  away  by  his  noisy  impudence,  began  to 
hail  him  as  their  deliverer  from  a  calamity,  which 
they  now  looked  upon  as  nearly  at  an  end.  But, 
Death,  who  seems  always  to  have  had  an  impla- 
cable grudge  against  the  Pcnnsyivanian  "  Hjppo- 
"  crates,"  persecuted  him,  in  thVpresent instance, 
with  more  severity  than  ever  ;  for,  from  the  day, 
on  which  Rush  declared  that  his  discovery  had 
reduced  the  Fever  to  a  level  wTith  a  common-cold  ; 
from  the  day,  on  which  he  promulgated  the  in- 
fallibility of  his  nostrum,  from  that  day  did 
the  bill  of  mortality  begin  to  increase  in  a 
fearful  degree,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  following- 
extract.  ° 

Days.  Deaths, 

September       1 1th    23 

'  '  12th  —    S3  " 

13th   •  37 

14th   48 

15th  5G 

\6ti\ 
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Days.  Deaths; 

September       16th    67 

17th    81 

18  th    69 

19th    61 

20th    67 

2ist    £7 

22nd    76 

23rd    68 

24  th    96 

25th    87 

26th   -  52 

27  th  ■   6a 

28th    51 

29th    57 

20th    63 

October           1st    14 

2nd    66 

3rd    78 

4th    59 

5th    71 

6th    76 

7th  —   82 

8th   —  90 

9th   102 

10th  ^   93 

11th  119  ; 


Thus,  you  see,  that  though  the  Fever  was> 
on  the  12th  of  September,  reduced  to  a  level  with 
a  common  cold ;  though  the  lancet  was  con- 
tinually unsheathed;  though  Rush  and  his  subal- 
tern 
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;erns  were  ready  at  every  call,  the  deaths  did 
actually  increase;  and,  incredible  as  it  may  seem,, 
this  increase  grew  with  that  of  the  very,  practice, 
which  saved  more  than  ninety-nine  patients  out 
of  a  hundred  !  Astonishing  obstinacy  !  Perverse 
Philadelphians  !  Notwithstanding  there  was  a  man 
in  your  city,  who  could  have  healed  you  at  a* 
touch,  you  continued  to  die  !  Notwithstanding 
the  precious  purges  were  advertised  at  every 
corner,  and  were  brought  even  to  your  doors  and 
bed-sides  by  Old  Women  and  Negroes  ;  notwith- 
standing life  was  offered  you  on  terms  the  most 
reasonable  and  accommodating,  still  you  persisted 
in  dying!  Nor  did  barely  dying  content  you; 
It  was  not  enough  for  you  to  reject  the  means  or 
prolonging  your  existence,  but  you  must  begin  to 
drop  off  the  faster  frqm  the  moment  that  those 
means  were  presented  to  you  ;  and  this,  for  no 
earthly  purpose,  that  \  can  see,  but  the  malicious 
one  of  injuring  the  reputation,  of  the  "  saving 
"  Angel,"  whom  "  a  kind  providence  had  sent 
"  to  your  assistance !" 

But,  it  was  not  only  amongst  the  people 
in  general  that  the  Doctor  met  with  this  mortify- 
ing perverseness,  even  the  members  of  his  own 
household,  those  who  dipped  in  the  same  dish 
with  him,  and  who  were  to  share  in  his  honours, 
seem,  in  like  manner,  to  have  conspired  against 
the  tame  of  his  discovery  ;  for,  of  his  sister  and 
five  pupils,  all  of  whom  were  attacked  with  the 
Eever,  four  had  the  ingratitude  to  seal,  with 
their  death,  the  condemnation  of  his  practice. 

k  This 
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This  fact^  which  the  discoverer  would  doubt- 
less have  concealed,  if  he  could,  gave  a  mortal, 
blow  to  the  Rushite  system.    When  the  Doctor 
was  called  on,  as  he  was  repeatedly,  for  a  list  of 
his  patients,  he  pretended  he  had  kept  none  j 
when  the  dreadful  increase  of  the  bill  ot  mortali- 
ty was  shown  to  have  begun  with  the  use  of  his* 
Remedies.,  he  replied,  that  this  increase  was  occa- 
sioned by   the  want  of  timely  application,  by 
that  timidity  which  prevented  patients  from  losing 
blood,  or  swallowing  mercury,  enough,  and  by  a 
want  of  proper  nurses.    These  reasons,  though 
they„pould  not  possibly  account  for  the  increase 
of  the  bill  of  mortality,  might,  in  some  sort,  ac* 
count  for  its  vat  decreasing,  and  might  also,  as  far 
as  they  applied  to  the  city  in  general,  be  opposed, 
With  some  plausibility  to  the  charges  Drought 
Against  the  i?iefficacij  of  the  new  discovery  ;  but, 
they  could,  in  no  way  whatever,  be  applicable  to 
the  brethren  and  sisterhood,  who  were  not  only  fully 
persuaded  of  the  virtue  of,  but  were  employed 
in  preparing  and  administering,  the  infallible  reme- 
dies, more  especially  to  the  happy  few,  who  resid- 
ed under  the  same  roof  with  the  "  savin?  Angel" 
himself.    These  fortunate  beings  were,  undoubt- 
edly, kept  in  that  state  of  preparation  recommend- 
ed in  the  Doctor's  bills ;  they  lived  in  a  fine  airy 
-house,  and  wanted  for  no  menial  assistance  ;  they 
could  not  suffer  for  want  of  a  timely  application 
of  the  remedies,  for,  besides  that  the  great  {:  Hip- 
^pocrates  -himself  was  always  within  call,  each  pa- 
tient, the  sister  excepted,  was  himself  a  bleeder,  and 
they  all  had  the  life -pre  serving  purges'  continually 

*  under 
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under  their.fmgers  :  yet,  notwithstanding  all  these 
advantages,  there  died  no  less  than  four  oat  ot 
the  six;  and,  as  this  is  the  only  authentick  record,  ' 
from  which  a  judgment  can  be  formed  of  the 
Doctor's  success,  we  have  an  undoubted  right 
to  proceed,  in  our  calculation,  from  the  known 
to  the  unknown,  and  to  conclude,  accordingly, 
that,  instead  of  saving  more  than  ninety-nine,  he 
lost  at  least  sixty-six,  out  of  every  hundred  of 
his  patients !  And,  to  close  the  melancholy  ac- 
count, it  does  not  appear,  from  a  list  which  came 
out  early  in  the  Fever  of  1797,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  one  of  the  pupils  who  had  the  good  fortune 
to  survive,  that  this  triumphant  practice,  when 
carried  to  its  full  extent,  saved  or  rather  spared, 
more  than  22  out  of  the  hundreds  and  hundreds, 
who  were  said  to  have  submitted  to  it !  *  Well 
might  Doctor  Currie,  call  upon  his  fellow  citizens 
u  to  open  thtir  eyes !"  Well  might  he  assure  them 
that  Rush's  yellow  fever  remedies  were  "  certain 
death!" \ 

Such 


*  This  list  was  published  in  all  the  Philadelphia  papers 
on  the  14th  September,  1797.  It  was  signed  by  John  Red- 
man Coxe,  and  was  intended  to  remove  the  fears  entertained 
of  copious  bleeding;  but,  while  the  list  itself  proved,  that 
the  Rushites  sometimes  bled  to  a  100  or  150  ounces,  it  could 
produce  but  22  persons  who  had  been  able  to  resist  a  bleed- 
ing of  upwards  of  ;o  ounces!  Coxe  did  not  perceive  that 
he  was  establishing,  in  place  of  removing,  the  fears  enter- 
tained of  the  practice.  But,  in  mistakes ot  iiiis  kind,  he  only 
followed  the  example  of  his  too  sanguine  preceptor. 

f  If  this  be  a  libel,  let  Rush  prosecute  Doctor  Cunie 
£Jay,  iet  him  prosecute  himself;  for,  though  Dr.  Currie 

wrote 
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Such,  reader,- was  the  origin,  arid  such  were 
the  first .blessed  fruits,  of  the  far-famed  system  of 
Depletion.  It  remains  for  me  to  give  my  reasons 
for  endeavouring  to  explode  it,  and  to  justify 
the  means  I  made  use  of  for  that  purpose. 

In  the  dispute  of  179 S,  Rush  was  fairly  defeat- 
ed, notwithstanding  he  wrote  more  in  the  seve- 
ral news-papers  than  all  the  other  physicians  put 
together,  and  notwithstanding  heplyedhis  "dear 
Pnilalelphians,"  his  "  dear  fellow  citizens,"  v  itri 
more  than  quantum  sufficit  of  that  oily  lingo,  for 
which  he  has  long  been  renowned.  His  "dear 
tellow  citizens"  loved  coaxing  well  enough,  but 
they  loved  life  better.  Still  resolved,  however, 
not  to  acknowledge  himself  in  an  error,  but  to 

support 


wrote  and  published  the  condemnation,  the  great  "Hippo- 
crates" re-piibiished  it;  and,  according  to  the  decisions  of 
the  courts  of  Pennsylvania/  the  re-p  it  b  Usher  is  the  greatest 
cffludcr.  When  Rush  wrote  his  Account  of  ,the  .Yellow 
:3b"  ever  of  1793,  he  was,  as  the  saying  is,  upon  his  high  horse. 
He  had  beea  ^o  flattered  by  a  set  of  mean  parasites,  of  Vari- 
ous professions,  that  he  really  began  to  think  there  was  no 
other  physician  in  the  world  wcuhy  of  the  least  attention. 
Hence  he" had  the  audacity  to  despise,  or  to  affect  to  despire, 
the  opinioji  of  Dr.  Currie,  and  was  thus  led  to  introduce  into 
his  own  work,  and  to  asfi.st  in  giving  circulation  to,  the  se- 
verest sentence  that  ever  was  passed  on  his  discoverv.  He 
seemed  r.otto  recollect,  that  Dr.  Currie  was  a  member  of  the 
College  of  Physicians,  and  that  Ii is  opinion  might  have  far 
e  weight  than  his  own.  He  verified,  however  (but  cer- 
taxnl)  without  intending  it),  the  maxim  la'd  down  in  his 
book;  for,  as  if  to  "prove  to  his  readers  that  for  even  evil  Pro- 
vidence had  provided  a  counteracting  gtod,  he  rent  out  bis 

own  poison  accompanied  with  the  antidote .   ol   (  uue  

Poor  Rush  has  overshot  himself  oi'tner,  perhaps,  than  any 
other  man  in  existence. 
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support  his  practice  if  possible,  lie  stopped  'till 
the  fever  was  over,  and  then,  like  the  famous 
physician  bf  Validoira  he  wrote, a  book;  that  book 
to  which  this  pamphlet  is  so  largely  indebted,  and 
v.  iiich  produced  an  effect  precisely  the  contrary 
of  the  one  intended.  Men  couid  not  be  persuaded, 
even  by  the  smooth  tongue  of  Rush,  that  bleeding 
almost  to  death,  was  likely  to  save  life. 

t\V:ien,  therefore,  the  yellow  fever  again  Droke 
out  in  1797,  "Hippocrates"  and  his  pupils  (who 
were  the  only  persons  that  followed  the  practice) 
found  very  little  to  do..  The  "saving  Angel"  re- 
commenced writing  in  the  news-papers,  but  with 
somewhat  less  confidence  and  more  caution  than 
formerly.  He  did  not  (except  in  a  few  instan- 
ces) address  himself  directly  to  his  "  dear  fellow 
citizens,"  but  published  letters,  sent  to  him  by 
h-s  brethren  of  the  lancet  practice,  giving  ac- 
counts of  the  great  cures  wrought  by  bleeding 
and  mercurial  purges. — Sometimes  a  letter  from 
Rush  to  some  other  of  the  learned  tribe  would 
appear,  preceded  by  a  letter  requesting  informa- 
tion respecting  his  mode  of  practice.  On  these 
occasions  the  Discoverer  seldom  failed  to-  expati- 
ate largely  on  the  virtue  of  his  remedies  and  on 
the  success  of  their  application,  always  taking 
care  to  throw  in  a  clue  portion  of  compliment  to  the 
skill  of  his  correspondent,  and  of  tender  solicitude 
for  the  welfare '.of  his  "dear  countrymen"  and 
"dear  fellow  citizens."  These  systematic  endea- 
vours for  reviving' the  practice  were  carried  to  such 
a  shameless  length,  that  there  sometimes  ap- 
peared 
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peared  in  print  letters  written  to,  and  answers. 

received  from,  physicians  dwelling  in  the  same 
city  of  Philadelphia,  men  with  whom  Rush  was 
mast  intimate,  and  with  whom  he  conversed,  pro- 
bably, ten  times  a  day.  What  necessity  was  there 
for  such  men  to  write  to  each  other?  What 
could  they  write  for,  but  the  express  purpose 
of  publishing  their  letters  in  the  papers  r  And  what 
object  could  they  have  in  view,  in  these  indirect 
addresses  to  the  public,  but  that  of  extolling  their 
own  practice,  of  advancing  their  own  fame,  and 
encreasing  their  own  profits  ? 

These  tricks  did  not,  however,  pass  unper- 
ceived.  Many  gentlemen  of  Philadelphia  (not 
physicians)  expressed  to  me  their  dread  of  the  prac- 
tice, and  their  indignation  at  the  arts  that  were 
made  use  of  to  render  it  prevalent.  They  thought, 
and  not  without  reason,  that  it  was  lawful,  just, 
and  fair  to  employ  a  news-paper  in  decrying  what 
other  news-papers  had  been  employed  to  extol. 
In  fact,  I  wanted  very  little  persuasion  to  induce 
me  to  endeavour  to  prevent  a  revival  of  that  which 
I  had  always  looked  upon  as  a  scourge  to  the  city, 
in  1793,  and  which  now,  I  was  fully  persuad- 
ed, menaced  the  lives  of  my  friends,  my  neigh- 
bours, my  workmen,  my  customers,  and,  in  short, 
of  the  people  in  general  amongst  whom  I  dwelt. 
Every  thing  seemed  to  threaten  a  return  of  the 
former  consternation  and  calamity.    The  chariot* 


*  Lest  the  English,  or  any  other,  reader  should  attach 

the 
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ibf  the  Hiightjr "  llippdcrates,"  'begatr 'again  to'YaV 
tie  along  the  lanes  and  alleys;  the  sect  of'"  "trn- 
disciplined  practitioners"  were  again  taking  the 
field;  the 'Revd.  Negroes  had  tucked  up  the  sleeves 
of  their  gaberdine,  were  preparing  to  draw  tile 
lancet  and  throw  away  the  scabbard.  Purge  arid 
bleed  1  purge  and  bleed !  resounded  through  the 
half-deserted  city,  while  the  responsive  ho  wrings 
of  the  dogs  "  gave  dieadx'al  note  of  prepara- 
tion !" 

Frigid  indeed  must  have  been  my  feelings, 
or  cowardly  must  have  been  my  heart,  if,  with  a 
publick  print,  such  as  $  held  in  my  hand,  I  had, 
in  a  scene  like  this,  remained  a  silent  spectator. 
Far  was  it  from  me  to  think  of  a  course  so  dishon- 
ourable. I  thought  I  saw  approaching  all  the  hor- 
rors of  1793,   and,  both  my  interest  and  my 

'  duty 


the  English  signification  to  this  word,  and  imagine thatRush 
Teallv  keep*  a  cbafiot,  I  mitst  observe,  that  the  thing  I  allude 
to  i>  a  queer  looking  hutch,  big  enough  to  hold  only  one 
man.  It  has  glass  door-  and  window*,  it  i«  drawn  by  one 
horse,  and  has  an  elevated  box,  from  which  a  negro-fellow 
lashes  his  poor  four-legged  fellow  citizen.  Ju»t  after  the 
5,000  dollar  decision,  .he  Ruvhite-  publi*hed  a  triumphal, 
caricature,  representing  Rush  with  the  above  equipage,  driv- 
ing over  a  Porcupine,  and  squeezing  our  of  its  throat  great 
quantities  of  blood  and  dollars.  A  New-Yorker,  weeing  this 
picture,  unaccompanied  with  any  explanation,  mistook  it  for 
a  representation  01  tbecburiot  ofdeatb,  driven  hy  the  Devil  I 
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duty  commanded  me  to  endeavour  to  avert 
them.  * 

For  writing  medical  essays  ;  for  controvert- 
ing scientifically,  the  wild  positions  of  Rush  and 
his  adherents,  I  acknowledged  myself  then,  as 
I  do  now,  totally  unqualified.  To  the  charges 
of  ignorance  in  medicine,  brought  against  me  by 
the  great  Hippocrates,  I  might,  indeed,  have 
found  a  triumphant  reply  in  his  own  book  on 
the  Yellow  Fever;  I  might  have  produced  him- 
self as  a  witness  against  himself ;  I  might  have 
quoted  the  passages,  where  he  asserts,  that  the 
success  of  the  two  negroes,  in  curing  the  Yellow 
Fever,  was  cc  unparralleled  by  what  was  called 
"  regular  practice  ;*  that  a  hundred  things  are 
taught  in  the  common  schools,  less  useful,  u  and 
"  many  things  more  difficult,  than  the  knowledge 
"  that  would  be  necessary  to  cure  a  Yellow 
"  Fever,  or  the  plague and  that,  "  all  the 
"  knowledge  necessary  to  discover  when  blood- 
"  letting  is  proper,  might  be  taught  to  a  boy  or 
"  girl  of  tzvelve  years  old,  in  a  few  hours !  I 
"  taught  it,"  adds  he,  "  in  less  lime,  to  several 

persons 

*  Moses  Levi,  one  of  Rush's  lawyers,  had  the  charity  to 
suggest,  that  I,  being  a  royalist,  might  possibly  have  hoped, 
by  discrediting  the  Doctor's  practice,  to  increr.se  the  morta- 
lity amongst  'he  republicans  !  Such  a  diabolical  thought 
never  could  have  been  engendered  but  in  the  mind  of  a 
Jew  !  But  honest  Mosev  seemed  to  have  forgotten,  that 
I  could  not  possibly  want  to  kill  myself.  1  cannot  for  my 
life,  however,  muster  up  any  thing  like  anger  against  a  poor 
devil  like  Moses  ;  he  did  not  believe  a  word  that  he  said  ; 
he  vash  vorking  for  de  monish?'  dat  vash  all. 
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"  persons,  during  our  late  epidemiek  !"•— "  It  is 
"  time,"  exclaims  he  in  another  place,  "  to  take 
"  the  cure  of  pestilential  fevers  out  of  the  -hands 
"  °f  physicians,  and  to  place'  it  in  the  hands  pf 
<c  the  people!" — I  might  have  shown  that  lie \ 
very  highly  applauded  the  conduct  of  the  Popish 
Priest,  who  exhorted  the  other  physicians  "  to 
renounce  the  pride  erf  science,  and  adopt 
e{  the  new  remedies"* — I  might,  in  short,'  pave 
proved  most  satisfactorily,  that,  according  to 
tfce  written  assertions  of  this  impudent  innova- 
tor, I  was  duly  and  amply  qualified  to  approve 
of,  or  to  condemn,  any  mode  of  treating  the  yel- 
low fever  ;  and,  indeed,  had  [  been  fool  or  knave 
enough  to  join  his  troop  of  Mock-Doctors,  I  could 
probably  have  talked  very  learnedly  about  u  bleed* 
"  ing  as  white  as  Jersey  veal,"  about  "  washing 
(i  the  guts,"  and  "  shaking  the  gall-bladder  nay, 
it  is  possible,  that  I  could  have  equalled  even  the 
Pennsylvanian  "  Hippocrate/s'rn? that  butcher-like 
dialect,  which  is  so  admirably  calculated  to  vul- 
garize the  medical  profession  and  to  brutalize  the 

human 


*  Rush  says,  however,  that  this  infatuated  quackish 
divine  died  in  this  same  Yellow  Fever. — Fielding,  in  order 
to  give  us  an  adequate  idea  of  the  extreme  confusion  ex- 
perienced by  one  of  his  characters,  says  it  was  as  great 
*  as  that  of  a  quack  must  be,  if  in  the  midst  of  a  declamation  on 
"  the  great  virtues  of  his  powders,  the  corps  of  one  of  his 
"  martyrs  should  be  brought  forth,  and  deposited  before 
"  the  stage,  as  a  testimony  of  his  skill;"  but,  even  Fielding 
never  supposed  a  case,  wherein  the  corps  of  a  quack  ftimself 
should  be  brought  forth,  in  the  like  way,  and  for  a  similar 
purpose ! 

L 
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human  frame ;  but,  I  felt  no  inclination  to  imitate, 
in  any  way  whatever,  the  "  undisciplined  sect  of 
practitioners,"  and,  therefore,  while  I  admitted 
the  sober  refutations  of  those  medical  gentlemen, 
who  thought  Rush  worth  their  notice,  I  confined 
myself  to  squibs,  puns,  epigrams  and  quotations 
from  Gil  Bias.*  In  this  petite  guerre  I  had  an  ex- 
cellent auxiliary  in  Mr.  Fenno,  jun.  or  rather, 
Fenno  was  the  principal  and  I  the  auxiliary.  Ne- 
ver was  a  paper  war  carried  on  with  greater  ac- 
tivity and  perseverence,  or  crowned  with  more 
complete  success.  It  began  about  the  middle  of 
September,  and,  before  October  was  nearly  en- 
ded, the  system  of  depletion  was  the  standing 
jest  of  the  town.  Rush  suppressed  his  mortifi- 
cation tor  a  good  while ;  he  seemed  to  say  that  it 
was  beneath  a  great  physician,  and  a  member  of 
the  learned  philosophical  society  of  Philadelphia, 
to  be  ruffled  at  Vvh^t  a  couple  of  low  news-mon- 
gers could  say;  but,  aflast,  having  been  coupled,  in 
a  ludicrous  way,  with  hisdear  friend  Samuel  Coats, 
a  quaker  philanthropist,  brother  Broadbrim  and 


*  The  pleaders  of  Rush  asserted,  that  my  attacks  were 
confined  to  the  man  and  not  to  his  practice;  this,  though 
the  Jury  affected  to  believe  it,  was  notoriously  false.  It  was 
always  the  practice  and  never  the  man,  that  IMassailed.  They 
asserted  besides,  that  I  never  attempted  a  refutation  of  the 
errors  of  the  practice,  this  was  also  notoriously  false;  for,  if 
the  puns  and  squibs  were  to  be  ascribed  to  me,  so  were  all 
those  excellent  medical  essays,  which  appeared  in  my  paper, 
and  for  a  specimen  of  which  I  refer  the  reader  to  the  article 
in  the  present  number,  entitled  :  "  The  Ignorance  of  the 
Pennsy  lvania!!  Hippocrates  exposed." 
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he,  after  a  secret  a t tempt  (which  I  shall  mention 
by  and  by)  had  been  made  to  silence  our  presses,* 
laid  their  heads  together,  and  "  sent  tor  a  sinful 
"  man  in  the  flesh,  called  an  Attorney,  to  prepare 
M  a  parchment  and  carry  us  unto  judgment."! 

(To  be  continued.) 


A  BITTER  PILL  FOR  THE  RUSHITES. 

In  the  last  number  of  Porcupine's  Gazette,  I 
observed  that  it  was  somewhat  singular  (and  it 
really  was  so),  that,  on  the  14th  of  December, 
on  the  same  day,  and  in  the  very  same  hour,  that 
a  ruinous  fine  was  imposed  on  me  for  endeavour- 
ing to  put  a  stop  to  the  practice  of  Rush,  Gen- 
ral  Washington  was  expiring  under  the  operation 
of  that  very  practice.  "  While  a  fowler,"  says  the 
fable,  "  was  shooting  at  a  Ring-Dove,  an  adder 
"  stung  him  in  the  leg.    The  poison  immediate- 


*  This  attempt  should  be  mentioned  here,  but,  as  it  forms 
the  first  link  of  the  chain  of  tacts,  which  ends  in  the  famous 
5,000  dollar  verdict,  1  shall  reserve  it  for  the  next  Number; 
requesting  the  reader,  in  the  mean  time,  to  suspend  his 
curiosity,  for  that,  any  thing  his  imagination  can  conceive 
will  fall  greatly  short  of  what  1  have  to  relate. 

f  The  defence  of  my  publications  (a  little  better  one  than 
Mr.  Harper  made)  cannot  come  into  this  Number  for  want 
of  room,  certain  anecdotes,  lately  received,  iespecting 
Dewees  &  Co.  having  made'-a  considerable  addition  to  ii% 
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fi  ly  infected  his  blood,  and  his  whole  body  began 
"to  mortify;  which,  when  he  perceived,  he 
"  could  not  help  owning  it  to  be  just.    "  Fate," 
says  he,  "  has  brought  destruction   upon  me, 
"  while  I  was  contriving  the  death  of  another." — 
Whether  the  Philadelphians  look  upon  the  loss 
of  General  Washington  as  a  mortal  blow  to  Ame- 
rica, and,  if  they  do,  whether  they  will  have  the 
candour  to  make  an  acknowledgement  similar  to 
that  of  the  Fowler,  are  points  that  I  pretend  not 
to  determine.  Indeed,  I  doubt  not,  that,  in  order 
to  keep  themselves  in  countenance,  they  will  de- 
ny that  any  other  treatment  would  have  saved 
the  General.    I  dare  say  they  will  deny  that  he 
was  not  treated  according  to  the  practice  of  their 
"  Hippocrates."    But,  whatever  the  silly  Phila- 
delphians may  believe,  or  pretend  to  believe,  on 
this  subject,  I  beg  that  other  people  will  observe, 
and  remember  it  well,  that  General  Washington 
was  not  only  treated  precisely  according  to  the 
famous  System  of  Depletion,  but  that,  Doctor  Dick, 
one  of  the  physicians,  was  a  pupil  of  Rush. — Thus 
.much  by  way  of  preface  to  the  opinion  of  one  of 
the  most  skilful  physicians  in  America,  the  learn- 
ed and  experienced  Dr.  Brickell  of  Savannah. 

Observations  on  the  mefrcal  treatment  of  General  Washing- 
ton, in  bis  last  illness;  addresed  to  bis  physicians  Messrs. 
Craik  &  Dick. 

The  life  of  this  illustrious  personage  has  been  so  eminent- 
ly beneficial  and  ornamental  to  the  world,  that  every  man 
who  has  a  just  value  for  virtue,  talents,  or  an  attachment  to 
civil  liberty,  must  lament  his  death. 

The 
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The  loss  to  his  country,  at  this  critical  period,  is  incalcu- 
lable; it  is  irreparable:  we  shall  never  look  upon  his  like 
again  1 

I  have  perused  the  account  published  by  his  physicians, 
of  their  medical  treatment,  and  differ  from  them  so  entirely 
in  my  opinion  of  its  propriety,  that,  with  all  due  respect  for 
their  good  intentions,  I  think  it  my  duty  to  point  out  what 
appear*  to  me  a  most  fatal  error  in  their  plan  :  and  although 
it  is  not  in  the  power  of  science  to  restore  his  precious  life, 
yet  a  discussion  of  this  case  may  be  productive  of  benefit  U 
mankind. 

I  suppose  myself  addressing  men  of  science,  whose  minds 
are  so  highly  cultivated  as  to  comprehend  my  reasoning  on 
this  subject;  which  I  shall  make  as  short  and  clear  as 
posfible. 

When  we  examine  the  human  blood  by  optical  glasses, 
by  chemistry,  and  by  experimental  philosophy,  we  find  it 
full  of  nourishment  in  young  people ;  but  effete  and  poor  in 
the  aged. 

When  we  examine  by  anatomical  injections,  the  state  of  the 
vescular  system,  we  find  innumerable  ramifications  in  the 
arteries  through  which  the  blood  flows  freely  in  young  peo- 
ple; while  many  of  their  anastomoses  are  obliterated  in  tire 
aged. 

The  blood  of  old  people,  therefore,  being  poorer,  and  the 
channeh  for  conveying  its  nourishment  fewer,  is  the  reason 
that  old  people  cannot  boar  bleeding  so  well  as  the  young, 
and  it  likewise  explains  (what  eveiy  man  of  science  arid  ex- 
perience must  know)  why  a  small  bleeding  has  the  sawe 
effect  on  an  aged  person,  that  a  large  bleeding  has  upon  the 
young  and  robust. 

These  observations,  founded  on  well  established  facts, 
demonstrate  how  guarded  and  circumspect  we  ought  to  be  in 
the  use  of  the  lancet,  when  our  patient  is  far  advanced  in 
life  :  and  how  actively  we  ought  to  employ  our  thoughts  in 
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devising  other  methods  than  profuse  blood-letting  in  such  a 
case. 

From  what  the  physicians  have  published  and  other  do- 
cument?, we  have  data  sufficient  to  ascertain  how  far  the 
maxims  derivable  from  science,  experience  and  judgment, 
have  governed  in  the  present  instance. 

The  duration  of  this  illness  was  20  hours;  from  3,  a.  m, 
till  after  10,  p.  m. 

<  A  bleeder  beirig  sent  for  at  the  unusual  hour  of  3,  a.  m. 
we  may  suppose  the  operation  was  not  performed  until  four 
o'clock;  before  eleven  hours  elap^d,  he  was  bled  again  twice 
profusely  ;  which  must  have  been  about  eighteen  ounces 
each  time ;  and  soon  afterwards  he  was  bled  again  to  the 
amount  of  thirty  two  ounces. 

Thus  we  see,  by  their  own  statement,  that  they  drew 
from  a  man  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age,  the  enormous 
quantity  of  eighty  two  ounces,  or  above  two  quarts  and  an 
half  of  blcod  in  about  thirteen  hours. 

Very  few  of  the  most  robust  youngmen  in  the  world  could 
survive  such  a  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  body  of  an  aged  person 
must  be  so  exhausted,  and  all  his  powers  so  weakened  by  it 
as  to  make  his  death  speedy  and  inevitable. 

Here  the  effect  followed  the  cause  precisely:  the  physici- 
ans soon  observed  the  powers  of  life  yielding;  a  loss  of  speech  ; 
aid  that  he  expired  without  a  struggle!  The  excessive 
bleeding  had  Left  him  no  strength  to  struggle! ! 

After  what  has  been  ?aid  it  may  be  expected  that  I  should 
point  out  my  plan: — I  will  speak  generally,  without  descend- 
ing to  criticise  on  the  minor  parts  or  the  tieatment,  which, 
however,  I  do  not  admire. 

They  ought  to  have  attacked  the  disease  as  near  its  seat 
as  possible  :  the  vein  under  the  tongue  might  have  been 
opened;  the  tonsils  might  have  been  scarified;  the  scaiifi- 
oator  and  cup  might  have  been  applied  on  or  near  tne 

thyroid 
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thyroid  cartilege.  One  ounce  of  blood  drawn  in  this 
•way  would  relieve  more  than  a  quart  drawn  from  the  arm, 
and  would  not  exhaust  and  enfeeble  the  body ;  in  the  same, 
manner  that  an  ounce  of  blood  drawn  at  the  temple,  re- 
lieves an  enflamed  eye  more  than  a  quart  drawn  from  the 
arm. 

The  neck  might  have  been  rubbed  with  warm  laudanum 
and  camphor;  and  a  bag  of  warm  fine  salt  laid  on  ;  but  the  un- 
seasonable application  of  a  blister  would  prevent  this. 

He  ought  to  have  been  put  into  one,  two,  or  three  flan- 
nels ;  and  instead  of  calomel,  it  would  have  been  better  to, 
give  him  small  draughts  of  hot  whey,  with  a  little  laudanum, 
camphor,  spirituous  volatilis  aromaticus,  or  spiritus  nitri 
dulcis,  occasionally,  to  remove  the  spasm  which  caused  the 
dyspnea,  and  produce  perspiration,  which  would  relieve  the 
lungs  by  turning  the  course  of  the  fluids  towards  the  skin. 

JOHN  BRICKELL. 

Savannah, 23d  Jan.  1800. 


A   NOTE    TO   DOCTOR  DICK. 

Doctor, 

I  have  lately  seen  an  account  of  the 
delivery  of  an  Eulogium  on  General  Washington, 
at  Alexandria ;  and  I  could  not  help  applauding 
the  discernment  of  those,  who  chose  you  for  the 
Eulogist;  no  man  could  be  so  fit  to  describe  the 
life,  as  he  who  had  so  ably  described  the  death, 
of  that  great  man.  The  art  of  making  Eulogi^ 
nms,  as  well  as  that  of  producing  subjects  for 
them,  you  learnt,  I  suppose,  from  your  preceptor, 
the  Pennsylvanian  <c  Hippocrates  r"   But,  were 

you 


you  not  humming  us,  Doctor,  when  you  endea- 
voured to  persuade  us,  that/to  had  some  hand 
in  the  fatal  work  at  Mount  Vernon  ?  You  say, 
in  your  n  port,  that  the  General  was  "fully  impress- 
"  ed  at  the  beginning  of  his  complaint  as  well  as 
"through  even/  succeeding  stage  of  it,  that  its  con- 
"elusion  would  be  mortal ;  submitting  to  the  seve- 
"  ral  exertions  made  for  his  recovery  rather  as  a 
"duty,  than  from  any  expectation  of  their  efficacy. 
"He  considered  the  operation  of  death  upon  his  sys- 
"  tern  as  coeval  with  the  disease ;  and  several  hours 
"before  his  decease,  after  repeated  efforts  to  be 
"understood,  succeeded  in  expressing  a  desire, 
"that  he  might  be  permitted  to  die  without  in- 
terruption."— Would  not  this  have  sounded  bet- 
ter from  the  mouth  of  a  believer  in  the  second 
sight,  than  from  a  disciple  of  "  Hippocrates?'' — 
Pray,  Sir,  read  the  letter  of  Dr  Brickell,  and  I 
believe  you  will  suspect  that  poor Fate h&d  much 
less  to  do  in  the  business  than  you  and  your  cok 
leagues. 

P.  PORCUPINE. 

P.  S.  Don't  you  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing,  Doctor,  if  the  names  and  places  of  abode 
of  all  Rush 's  pupils  were  published  ?  If  you  don  'r, 
I  do;  and  I  hereby  request  those  who  are  pos- 
sessed of  information  on  the  subject  to  communi- 
cate it  to  me,  post  paid. 

The 
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TIIE   IGNORANCE     OF    THE    PENNSYLVANt  AN 
HIPPOCRATES  EXPOSED. 

In  the  former  part  of  this  number  of  the  Rush- 
Light,  where  mention  is  made  of  the  opinion  of 
Rush,  respecting  the  cause  of  the  spontaneous 
/hemorrhage,  the  reader  will  find  himself  referred 
to  the  present  article. 

Rush  says,  in  his  accouat  of  the  YelloV 
Fever  of  1793,  page  275,  "  As  a  proof  that  I 
•c  did  not  draw  one  ounce  of  blood  too  much,  it 
*'  will  only  be  necessary  to  add,  that  hcemorrha- 
"  ges  frequently  occurred  after  a  third,  a  fourth, 
"  and,  in  one  instance,  after  a  sixth  bleeding  had 
<c  been  used." — During  the  yellow  fever  of  1797, 
and  just  about  the  time,  that  the  5,000  dollar 
action  was  commenced  against  me,  an  underling 
of  Rush,  named  Caldwell,  published  a  letter  to 
me,  wherein  he  repeats  the  opinion  of  his  precep- 
tor, and  uses  the  same  argument  in  favour  of  co- 
pious bleeding.  To  this  publication  a  Scotch  phy- 
sician, who  was  travelling  through  the  United 
States,  and  who  happened  to  be  then  at  Philadel- 
phia, made  the  following  reply,  by  which  the  rea- 
der will  be  fully  convinced,  that  the  spontaneous 
haemorrhage,  in  place  of  being  prevented,  is  pro- 
duced, by  copious  bleeding,  and  that  Rush's 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  his  remedy  is,  on  the 
contrary,  a  proof  of  its  mortal  effects. 

M  t© 
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TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  PORCUPINE'S  GAZETTE. 
SIR, 

In  the  list  of  misfortunes  brought  upon  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia by  the  prevailing  epidemic,  must  be  included,  the 
degradation  or  its  medical  character.  Previous  to  the  ap- 
pearance of  this  formidable  disease,  the  Physicians  or  Phi- 
ladelphia were  esteemed  the  most  eminent  oh  the  continent 
of  America,  they  have  since  sunk  from  that  stale  of  exai  a- 
-tion  to  a  condition  bordering  on  contempt,  in  consequence 
of  the  rash  practice  and  ab  urd  publica'ions  of  ome  of  their 
body,  and  the  injudicious  silence  of  others.  1  do  not  mean  to 
say,  that  every  .illy  paper  should  have  received  a  regular 
answer:  Arguments  evidently  contemptible  refute  them- 
selves. But  it  sometimes  happens,  that  arguments  ^umciently 
specious  to  impose  upon  readers  of  sound  under  landing,  wno 
aie  unacquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  animal  ©economy,  are 
brought  forward  for  the  purpose  of  supporting  a  very  dan- 
gerbtrs  practice.  In  such  a  case  it  is  the  duty  oi  professional 
men,  who  are  better  informed,  to  expose  the  fallacy  of  such 
rea  cning,  that  the  dangerous  tendency  oi  the  doctrines  at- 
tempted to  be  established  by  it,  may  be  distinctly  perceived. 

The  .e  ob-ervations  are  meant  to  apply  partial  arly  to  an 
argument  which  has  been  triumphantly  employed  by  the 
Pniebotomist  ,  both  in Writing  and  conversation,  and  very 
ostenstatiously  displayed  by  Doctor  Caldwell,  m  his  letter 
addressed  to  you,  dated  the  ioth  of  October. 

It  is  confidently  asserted,  that  the  spontaneous  haemorr- 
hages, which  irequentfy  occur  in  malignant  fevers,  are  sole- 
ly occasioned  by  the  omission  of  copious  blood-letting;  and  as 
fcfiese  exces.-ive  haemorrhages  appear  in  many  ca-es  to  be  the 
immediate  cau  e  of  the  death  oi  the  patient.  We  are  told 
this  fatal  termination  would  have  been  prevented,  if  b;cod 
had  been  freely  diawn  at  any  preceding  period  of  the  dis- 
ease. 

This  reasoning  is  so  specious,  that,  in  the  minds  of  all  those 
readers  wno  are  unacquainted  with  the  anatomy  and  patho-j 
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logy  of  the  human  blood,  it  must  be  decisive.  They  will 
be  fully  convinced  that  large  and  repeated  bleedings  must 
be  the  mo:t  effectual  method  of  cure,  in  diseases  where  the 
blood  is  so  superabundant  as  to  burst  spontaneously  from  the 
vessels:  and  the  shatts  of  your  ridicule  will  be  directed  in  vain 
against  a  practice,  apparently  founded  upon  so  firm  a  basis. 

To  detect  the  fallacy  of  this  reasoning,  it  will  be  necessary 
critically  to  examine  tiie  facts  upon  which  it  is  founded,  and 
then  to  make  a  few  observations  upon  the  conclusions  that 
have  been  drawn  by  the  Phlebotomists,  from  those  facts,  in 
"support  of  a  practice  replete  with  danger. 

If  those  who  employ  this  reasoning  mean  that,  provided 
the  vessels  be  completely  drained  of  their  blood,  there  will 
be  no  risk  of  spontaneour  haemorrhage,  we  admit  the  truth 
of  the  observation.  For  Conjurors  tell  us,  where  nothing  is, 
nothing  can  come  out;  and  it  hardly  requires  a  man  to  be  a 
conjuror  to  give  us  that  information,  but  if  they  mean  to 
say  such  a  quantity  of  blood,  as  may  be  drawn  without  pro- 
ducing a  dangerous  degree  of  debility  in  the  patient,  being 
taken  away  in  the  early  part  of  the  disease,  or  at  any  time 
preceding  the  spontaneous  haemorrhage,  will  prevent  that 
haemorrhage  from  taking  place,  it  follows,  that  it  is  caused 
by  the  vascular  system  being  overloaded,  insomuch  that  the 
increased  action  of  the  vessels  bursts  a  passage  tbrthe  super- 
abundant blood,  and  nature  does  too  late  what  ought  to  have 
been  earlier  performed  by  the  doctor.  Hence  it  follows,  that 
spontaneous  haemorrhages,  in  malignant  diseases,  must  be 
most  likel  -  to  occur  when  the  vessels  are  fullest,  and  the  vas- 
cular action  most  violent. 

But  is  this  really  the  ca  e?  Does  spontaneous  haemorrhage 
most  frequently  occur  at  the  commencement  of  malignant 
diseases,  when  the  \  essels  are  fullest,  and  the  action  most 
violent;  or  at  their  close,  when  the  vessels  are  compara- 
tively empty,  and  the  vigour  of  the  system  exhausted  ? 

Let  us  enquire  what  happens  in  a  very  formidable  disease 
the  Causus  of  Hippocrates,  better  known  at  Philadelphia, 
by  a  much  dreaded  name,  the  jeliow  fever  of  the  West-In- 
dies, 
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<dics.  This  complaint  commences  with  a  febrile  state  of  ex- 
cessive ardor  and  violence,  which  continues  generally  from 
sixty  to  eighty  hours,  when  the  symptoms  of  violent  action 
rather  suddenly  cease,  and  extreme  debility  marks  the  re- 
mainder of  the  disease. 

,  T  will  ask  Doctor  Qaidwell,  and  those  who  think  as  he  does, 
whether,  agreeably  to  their  system,  spontaneous  harmorrha,- 
ges  ought  riot  more  frequently  to  occur  at  the  commence- 
ment, during  the  ardent  state  of  this  disease,  when  the  ves- 
sels are  fullest,  than  during  the  quiescent  state,  when  the 
vigour  of  the  system  is  exhausted,  and  the  mere  abstraction 
of  food  and  waste  by  natural  evacuations  (supposing  artifi- 
cial ones  to  have  been  refrained  from.)  must  have  reduced  the 
vessels  to  a  state  of  comparative  emptiness  ?  As  men  of  can- 
dour, they  must  answer  in  the  affirmative. 

I  will  then  ask  them  whether  spontaneous  haemorrhage 
really  happens,  oftner  in  the  commencement  than  the  close  of 
the  yellow  fever  ?  As  men  of  veracity,  they  must,  answer  in 
the  negative  :  nay,  as  men  solicitous  for  the  detection  of  er- 
ror and  the  establishment  of  truth,  they  will  go  farther  in 
their  answer  than  is  required  by  my  question.  They  will 
admit,  that,  in  every  case  of  yellow  fever,  they  have  seen, 
heard  or  read  of,  in  which  this  symptom  has  occurred,  it  has 
neverappeared  but  in  the  last  stage,  or  quiescent  state.  We 
musttherefore  cease  to  look  for  its  explanation  in  the  super-* 
abundance  of  blood,  and  fix  our  attention  upon  what  appears 
to  be  its  proximate  cause,  the  extreme  debility  which  prevails 
at  the  time  of  its  occurrence. 

That  excessive  weakness  alone  is  sufficient  to  account  for 
spontaneous  haemorrhage,  will  be  completely  proved  by  ob- 
serving the  frequency  of  its  occurrence  in  a  disease  of  pure 
debility,  where  there  is  no  febrile  action,  and  where,  frorri 
the  situation  of  those  subject  to  the  disorder  at  and  preced- 
ing the  commencement  of  it,  there  can  be  no  reason  to  sus- 
pect fullness  of  the  vascular  system.— I  allude  to  the  sea- 
scurvy.  This  complaint  afflicts  not  only  seamen  in  long 
voyages,  who  are  obliged  to  subsist  on  aliment,  the  nutritive 
quality  of  which  has  been  diminished  by  time  and  the  mode 
of  preservation,  but  it  also  aggravates  the  miseries  of  win- 
ter to  the  poorer  inhabitants  of  northern  climates. 

Among 
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Among  the  symptoms  of  this  shocking  disease,  none  are 
so  formidable  as  spontaneous  haemorrhages :  they  are  apt 
to  occur  upon  the  slightest  motion  :  sometimes  the  bleed- 
ing is  external,  sometimes  internal,  and  frequently  fatal. 
So  slowly  does  death  advance,  from  any  other  cause,  in  this 
disease,  that  should  the  wretched  patient  be  so  fortunate  as 
to  escape  haemorrhage,  he  ,may  linger  out  a  miserable  ex- 
istence, till  the  conclusion  of  the  voyage,  or  the  approach 
of  summer  enables  him  to  procure  sustenance  more  nutri- 
cious;  and  the  danger  of  spontaneous  haemorrhage  is  re- 
moved by  his  returning  strength,  though  accompanied  by 
increased  fullness  of  the  blood  vessels. 

The  blood  does  not  escape,  in  these  diseases,  in  conse- 
quence of  violent  action  in  the  moving  powers,  or  from  any 
distension  of  the  vascular  system  by  the  quantity  contained, 
but  from  inability  in  the  extreme  vessels  to  resist  the  slight- 
est impulse. 

As  I  have  shown  the  cause  of  the  symptom,  on  which  the 
strong  argument  of  the  phlebotomists  is  founded,  to  have 
been  misunderstood,  it  can  hardly  be  necessary  to  say  the 
conclusion  they  have  drawn  must  be  erroneous. — Dr.  Cald- 
well says,  "  In  the  occurrence  of  this  spontaneous  haemorr- 
"  hage  nature  undoubtedly  gives  an  obvious  hint  which  all 
"  physicians  should  have  discernment  and  sagacity  sufficient 
"  to  improve.  She  would  seem  to  tell  them  in  the  lan- 
"  guage  of  facts,  that  if  they  either  through  ignorance  or 
"  inattention  neglect,  the  evacuation  of  bloo  i-letting  en- 
"  tirely,  or  use  the  lancet  in  a  manner^not  sufficiently  bold, 
"  she  must  and  will  by  means  of  this  discharge  make  a  final 

effort  for  the  safety  of  the  patient  herself:  It  is  however 
"  to  be  greatly  lamented  that  she  makes  this  effort  in  vain." 
Adopting  the  idea  of  Dr.  Caldwell,  that  nature  is  the  phy- 
•  sician's  kind  directress,  her  hint  maybe  explained  more  con- 
sistently with  facts,  by  saying  she  intends  by  her  conduct  to 
caution  the  physician  against  bleeding  in  this  disease,  par- 
ticularly at  a  late  period,  by  shewing  that  it  i?.  always  preju- 
dicial, often  fatal.  But  this  idea  of  a  Vis  Me dicatrix  Nature, 
a  power  existing  in  the  animal  body  capable  of  reflecting 
upon  the  nature  of  diseases  and  adopting  the  most  rational 
method  of  cure,  in  which  she  kindly  instructs  attentive- phy- 
sicians, is  too  ridiculous  for  serious  argument,  and  can  only 
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be  intended  ad  eapt.mdum  vulgus.  Sound  philosophy  re* 
jects  with  contempt  such  visionary  notions. 

Before  I  conclude  this  pansr,  Mr.  Editor,  it  may  be  neces- 
sary (to  prevent  mistakes  res  pecting  the  author)  tosa  a  little 
of  what  I  am,  and  something  of  what  1  am  not.  1  am  a  stian-* 
ger,  unacquainted  with  the  rhy  id  an:  of  Philadelphia,  and 
no  way*  interested  in  the  succe  s  of  parties  or  individuals. 
I  am  not  a  Piilebotornist  of  the  school  of  Sangrado,  nor  am  I 
an  anti-phlebotomist:  for  though  I  think  it  improper  to  bleed 
my  patients  in  Yellow  Fever  without  measure  and  without 
mercy,  yet  I  have  met  With  many  cases  in  which,  from  the 
constitution  of  the  patient  and  decree  of  the  kver,  I  ha  e 
thought  it  right  to  draw  blood  in  moderation  at  an  early 
stage.  I  must  therefore  be  considered  an  impartial  obser- 
ver, whatever  may  be  thought  of  ttie  soundness  of  my  opin- 
ions ;  and  if  my  sentiments  appear  to  be  inimical  to  the  prac- 
tice of  the  Phlebotomises,  it  cannot  fairly  be  invented  to 
personal  prejudice  or  partiality  towards  any  of  the  individu- 
als of  either  party,  but  must  be  attributed  to  a  full  convicti- 
on, in  my  own  mind,  that  the  extreme  to  which  the  Phlebo- 
tomists  recommend  their  favorite  remedy  to  be  employed,  is 
dangerous  to  their  patients  and  discreditable  to  themselves. 

Z. 


THE  LOAVES  AND  FISHES. 


LETTER  DEDICATORY. 

To  his  Evcellency  Thomas  Mack  Kean.  Esqr* 
Governor  of  the  Coittmonweatth  of  Pennsylvania > 
Doc  or  of  Lazes,  is  c.  $C.  cYt . 

Dear  Doctor, 

Though  I  thought  it  prudent  to  remove 
to  New- York,  before  you  began  to  purge  the 
State,  which  is  now  become  your  patient,  1  have 

not 
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not  been  an  unconcerned  spectator  of  your  ope- 
rations :  having  left  under  your  power  many 
friends  whom  1  loved  most  sincerely,  it  was  as 
natural  for  me  to  turn  now-and-then  towards 
Pennylsvania,  as  it  was  for  the  affectionate 
Orpheus  to  look  back  towards  hell.  1  have 
seen,  in  your  conduct,  many  things  to  censure, 
and  many  to  applaud.  Of  the  former,  because  I 
know  it  would  be  disagreeable  to  you,  I  shall,  at 
present,  say  nothing ;  and  of  the  latter,  want  of 
time  will  prevent  my  saying  much.  I  cannot, 
however,  delay,  even  for  a  moment,  to  congratu- 
late you  on  your  removals  and  appointments 
vhich,  whether  we  consider  them  as  to  the  per- 
sons, the  number,  the  time,  or  the  mode,  reflect 
great  credit  on  your  discernment  and  your  pru- 
dence. Your  appointment  of  Shippen  to  the 
post  of  Chief  Justice  ;  the  time  of  that  appoint- 
ment, and  n  your  retaining  his  son-in-law  liurd  in 
a  lucrative  office  held  at  your  pleasure,  are  so 
many  proofs  of  your  deep  penetration,  and  ihey 
clearly  evince,  that,  though  you  cannot  be,  at  one 
and  the  same  time,  Governor  and  Chief  Judge, 
you  are  not  entirely  unmindful  of  what  may  come 
to  pass  in  the  administration  of  Justice !— Your 
enemies  do,  indeed,  accuse  you  of  having  dri- 
ven trom  office  a  great  many  fine  old  revoluti- 
onary Whigs,  who  were  serving  in  the  feld  while 
you  were  living  snugly  in  Philadelphia;  but, 
these  people  do  not,  as  you  say,  seem  to  recollect, 
that,  if  you  did  not  use  a  sword  or  a  musket,  you 
viQYefarfrom  being  idle  ;  they  do  not  consider,  that, 
while  they  w  ere,  probably,  only  driving  off  cr  kill- 
ing 
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the  cattle  of  Tories,  you  were  laying  the  iron 
hands  of  the  law  on  the  estates  and  the  lives 
of  the  Tories  themselves  !  For  these  services  you 
were  applauded  by  the  very  men,  who  now  'ac- 
cuse' you  of  oppression,  because  you  have  turned 
them  out  of  place  !  When  any  one  of  them  shall, 
in  future,  complain  of  your  injustice,  and  shall 
dispute  your  pretensions  on  the  score  of  revolu- 
tionary services,  step  from  your  chair  of  state, 
and  thunder  in  his  ear,  with  a  voice  as  loud  and 
terrifick  as  the  last  trumpet,  "  remember  RO- 
BERTS and  CARLISLE ! !  I* 

But,  your  enemies,  not  content  with  the  cen- 
sure abovementioned,  have  drawn  an  invidious 
comparison  between  your  conduct  and  that  of 
your  "  patriotick  predecessor"  as  they  are  pleased 
to  call  him.    Alifflin  might  be  patriotick  enough, 
for  aught  I  know;  but  people  seem  to  have  for- 
gotten, that  he  had  his  friends  to  serve,  and  that  he 
served  them  too,  as  will  appear  from  the  following 
paper.  You  have,  I  believe,  Doctor  Mack  Kean, 
frequently  blamed  me  for  handling  the  character 
of  Mifflin  so  roughly;  you  called  it  slander; 
what,  then,  will  you  think  of  the  article  I  am  now 
going  to  lay  before  you  ?  This  article  is  of  repub- 
lican origin;  it  was  handed  me  for  publication 
(though  I  never  published  it)  by  Tom  Bradford, 
who,  to  the  best  of  my  recollection,  told  me  it  was 
written  by  one  of  the  Rushes.  This  article  will  be  va- 
luable to  you  on  many  accounts,  but  particularly  as 
a  proof  of  your  only  having  trodden  in  the  steps 
of  your  predecessor  with  respect  to  removals 

from 
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from  office ;  it  will  be  valuable  to  the  people-  of 
Pennsylvania,  as  a  proof  of  the  super-excellence 
of  republican  Chiefs  and  republican  governments ; 
and  it  will  serve  to  reconcile  the  malcontents  to 
your  measures,  by  convincing  them,  that,  from 
the  <e  glorious  1776"  to  this  day,  from  the  quarrel 
between  you  and  Old  Hopkifison,  about  a  post  in 
His  Majesty's  Custom-house,  to  the  present 
squabbles  amongst  the  county  Clerks,  and  Re- 
corders, the  great  object  of  patriotick  contention 
ever  has  been,  THE  LOAVES  AND  FISHES. 

"  Reasons  why  the  people  of  Pennsylvania  ought  not  to 
re-elect  Thomas  Mifflin  to  the  office  of  Governor. 

ist  Reason. — His  Excellency  is  openly  abandoned 
to  lewdness  and  debauchery. 

2d.  He  is  addicted  to  the  low  and  illiberal  vice  o£ 
swearing;  and  upon  a  very  noted  occasion,  outraged 
the  feelings  of  decency  and  religion,  by  publicly  pro-, 
faning  the  name  of  the  deity,  in  the  most  shocking  man- 
ner. 

3d.  His  public  conversation  at  his  own  table,  Sur- 
rounded by  company,  is  frequently  so  vulgar,  obscene, 
and  scandalous,  as  to  exceed  description  and  almost 
belief. 

•4th.  He  makes  a  ^practice  of  breaking  the  Saibath, 
by  giving  entertainments  upon  that  day,  at  the  Falls  o£ 
Schuylkill,  and  permitting  fishermen  to  ply  with  their 
flets,  in  the  river,  directly  in  his  view,  contrary  to  the 
laws  of  God  and  man,  and  to  the  great  injury  of  the  mo- 
rals of  the  people. 

£th.  He  insults  the  religion  and  laws  of  his  country 
N  by 
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by  his  intire  neglect  of  the  public  worship  of  the  (fekyV 
and  by  his  example  induces  others  to  do  so. 

6th.  During  his  administration  of  near  five  years,  two> 
as  President  of  the  State,  and  almost  three  as  Governor, 
he  hath  never  instituted  a  dav  of  thanksgiving  for  the  in- 
numerable  blessings  bestowed  bv  the  bounty  of  heaven, 
nor  a  day  of  fasting  on  account  of  the  sins  of  the  people, 
and  the  alarming  growth  of  luxury,  infidelity  and  vice  of 
every  kind. 

N.  B.  This  has  been  usually  done  by  all  good  Go- 
vernors, as  by  the  late  Governor  Patterson,  of  New  Jer- 
sey, and  others. 

7th.  He  has  in  repeated  instances  broke  hb  word, 
and  violated  the  most  solemn  promises  and  engagements. 
—*Tke following  facts  are.  sufficient  to  shew  that  this  se- 
venth reason  is  well founded* 

1st.  He  actually  swore  or  solemnly  declared,  he  woivld 
never  commission  Mr.  Daniel  Montgomery ,  of  Northum- 
berland, a  Justice  of  the  Peace,  notwithstanding  this,  a 
few  weeks  ago,  he  sent  him  a  commission  to  act  in  that 
capacity. 

sd.  In  like  manner  he  swore,  or  solemnly  declared, 
he  would  not  commission  Mr.  Matthias  Richards,  ot 
Bucks  county,  but  he  has  since  made  him  a  Justice  of 
the  Peace. 

;  3d.  Upon  application  to  the  Governor  bv  John  Hoge, 
Esq.  ot  Washington  county,  (tiow  a  member  of  the  Se- 
riate) to  request  he  would  not  supercede  Mr*  Scott,  tire 
P  rothonotary  of  that  county,  he  informed  Mr.  Hoge,  he 
Vv'o^ld  consider  the  matter;  when  at  the  very  time  of  his 
saying  so,  he  knew  that  he  had  signed  a  commission  tor 
Mr.  Keddick,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Scott,  and  that 
this  commission  had  been  sent  forward  a  few  days  be- 
fore. 

•  $th. 
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i  4th.  Previous  to  his  being  elected  Governor,  he  fre- 
quently declared  he  would  not  displace  any  person,  with- 
out specific  charges  and  proof  against  him,  and  soon  aj~ 
Ur  his  election,  upon  application  to  supercede  James 
Hanna,  Esq.  the  Register  of  Wills  tor  Bucks  county, 
he  not  only  refused  but  expressed  a  fixed  resolution  of 
not  turning  any  person  out  of  office,  unless  charges  were 
made  and  properly  supported.    Notwithstanding  these 
declarations  and  solemn  engagements,  he  did  soon  alter 
his  election  remove  from  their  offices,  the  following  per- 
spns,  viz.  Mr.  Scott,  Charles  Biddle,  Esquire,  Judge 
Atlee,  Judge  Rush,  Caleb  Davis,  Esq.  the  Prothonotary 
of  Chester  county,  John  Chrest,  Esq.  the  Register  and 
Recorder  of  Berks  county,  and  James  Jecks,  Esq.  the 
Register  of  Lancaster  county;  against  any  of  whom  it 
is  believed  not  a  single  charge  was  ever  made,  or  proof 
given  in  support  of  it.    Certain  it  is,  they  were  never 
heard  in  their  defence,  nor  had  an  opportunity  of  refut- 
ing the  charges,  if  any  were  really  made,  after  such  pub- 
lic and  notorious  professions  were  repeatedly  made,  the 
news  of  their  being  displaced,  must  have  astonished 
them,  like  a  violent  clap  of  thunder  when  not  a  clou# 
could  be  seen, 

N.  B.  There  is  reason  to  assert  that  at  the  very  time 
©f  his  making  the  above  declaration  respecting  James 
Hanna,  Esq.  he  had  gone  so  far  as  to  give  assurances  tc* 
several  persons  that  he  would  displace  both  Judge  Atlee 
and  Judge  Rush. 

5th.  He  solemly  promised  Collenson  Read,  Esq.  of 
Reading,  that  if  a  vacancy  should  happen  in  the  County 
of  Berks,  he  would  appoint  his  Eather ;  a  respectable 
old  Gentleman  who  had  once  held  the  office  of  Prothon- 
otary in  that  county,  and  has  relinquished  it,  only  to  serve 
his  country  in  a  more  important  station — I  say,  he  no^ 
only  made  the  promise  abovementioned,  but  upon  Mr. 
Read's  observing,  that  it  would  be  proper  for  his  Father 
(who  then  lived  m  that  city)  to  remove  to  Berks  County, 

that ' 
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that  he  might  qualify  himself  to  hold  an  office  by  a  yearns 
residence;  he  replied  there  was  no  necessity  for  it;  he 
would  appoint  him  without  his  residing  a  year  in  the 
county — Notwithstanding  all  this,  upon  the  death  of  the 
Jate  Prothonotary,  he  refused  to  appoint  Mr.  Read's  Fa- 
ther, and  assigned  as  the  reason  his  not  having  resided 
a  year  in  the  county.  Other  instances  under  this  7th 
general  reason  can  be  brought  forward — but  let  these 
suffice. 

8ch.  He  commissioned  David  Harris,  Esq^  one  of 
the  associate  Judges  of  Dauphine  county,  iho'  he  had 
not  been  "  a  citizen  and  inhabitant  of  the  county  one 
year  before  his  appointment,"  which  he  knew  was  requi- 
red by  the  constitution  he  hath  sworn  to  execute.^ 

9th.  He  kept  Jacob  Bower  and  John  Chrest,  Esq.  of 
Berks  county,  dancing  attendance  upon  him  in  this  city, 
about  tw«  weeks,  giving  to  each  ot  them  alternate  expec- 
tation and  assurance,  that  he  should  have  the  office  of 
Register  and  Recorder^ Berks ;  and  finally  told  them  they 
must  go  together  and  settle  the  matter  themselves.  This 
irresolution,  and  these  expressions,  produced  a  sale  of  the 
office,  from  Mr.  Chrest  the  former  owner,  to  Mr.  Bow- 
er the  present  possessor,  for  the  sum  of  200I.  payable 
in  four  years  at  jgpl.  a  year. 

10th.  So  much  intoxicated  was"  he  by  success  of  his, 
Election,  and  so  eager  to  display  his  power,  that  he  for- 
got all  regard  to  public  decency,  and  to  the  memory  of 
the  iaie  Judge  Bryan,  by  nominating  (tho'  not  actually 
commissionatirig)  a  successor  m  the  office,  not  only  be- 
fore the  body  was  interred,  but  immediately  after  his 
death  was  announced  by  Doctor  Hutches  on* 

Such  indecency  in  transacting  Public  Business,  such 
disrespectful  treatment  of  the  remains  of  an  old  and  faith- 
ful servant  of  his  Country >  would  be  only  aggravated 
by 

nth. 
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I  ith.  The  character  of  the  person  who  was  thus  has- 
tily appointed  in  his  stead,  viz.  Judge  Shippen.  This 
gentleman,  disaffected  to  his  country  during  the  late  strug- 
gle for  Liberty,  had  remained  in  this  city  with  the  Bri- 
tish army,  is  the  father-in-law  of  General  Arnold,  and 
paid  his  respects  to  General  Howe  to  congratulate  him 
on  his  arrival  in  this  city. 

The  cause  of  Freedom  and  virtuehad  surely  been  enough 
insulted,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the  Court  of 
Common  Pleas  of  the  city  and  county  of  Philadelphia, 
But  our  Governor  thought  otherwise ;  and  therefore 
raised  him  to  the  highest  seat  of  judicial  authority  in  the 
state. 

12th.  He  hath  not  only  promoted  the  disaffected,  but 
in  the  instance  of  Judge  Rush,  he  displaced  a  siaunch 
friend  and  supporter  of  the  Revolution,  to  make  way  for 
a  character  of  a  very  different  description,  viz.  Mr.  Yates 
of  Lancaster.  There  is  nothing  like  this  to  be  found  in 
the  conduct  of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  It  is 
one  thing  to  bring  forward  persons  unfriendly  to  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Revolution  ;  and  quite  a  different  thing,  to 
dismiss  the  well  affected,  to  make  way  for  them.  Gene- 
ral Washington  never  removed  a  whig  from  office,  and 
advanced  a  tory  in  his  room.  It  is  therefore  ridiculous 
to  compare  the  conduct  of  the  Governor  of  this  state, 
with  that  of  the  President.  Happy  would  it  be  for  Penn- 
sylvania, if  their  characters  were  more  alike.  Dark-i 
ness  and  Light  are  not  more  at  variance. 

13th  Reason. — -In  an  arbitrary  and  tyrannical  manner 
\ie  superceded  Judges  Atlee  and  Rush  as  Judges  of  the 
supreme  court,  and  still  more  cruelly  and  tyrannically 
compelled  them  into  inferior  stations  ;  making  thereby  a 
wanton  and  merciless  attack  upon  their  feelings,  their 
reputation,  and  their  fortunes.  In  the  histories  even  of 
Russia  and  Turkey,  it  would  be  impracticable  to  find  an 
instance  of  power  exerted  in  a  manner  so  perfectly  sa- 
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rage  and  despotic,  accompanied  at  the  same  time  with 
ciscumstances  of  such  peculiar  treachery.  See  this  per- 
fidy in  the  ,5th  reason  under  the  7th  general  head. — 
He  who  commits  a  single  deliberate  act  of  tyranny,  is  at 
completely  a  tyrant  as  the  man  who  commits  a  single  de- 
liberate act  of  stealing,  is  a  thief.  It  is  the  disposition 
that  is  seen  in  both  cases. 

14th  Reason. — The  wrathful  and  vindictive  passions^ 
of  the  man,  influence  his  conduct  as  a  public  officer. 
Under  this  head  I  shall  mention  two  or  three  facts  that 
are  well  known  to  be  true, 

1.  Soon  after  his  election,  a  recommendation  in  be- 
half of  Joseph  Magoffin,  Esq.  as  a  justice  of  the  peace 
in  the  Southern  Liberties,  being  presented  to  him,  he 
instantly  declared  with  the  utmost  violence  of  language, 
he  never  would  appoint  him  ;  jor  he  had  opposed  him 
ot  his  election.  N.  B.  We  have  never  yet  heard  o£  the 
Governor 's  breaking  this  promise  ;  probably  because 
the  offence  of  exercising  the  right  vested  in  Mr.  Ma- 
goffin by  the  constitution,  of  voting  for  and  supporting 
Lib  antagonist  is  an  unpardonable  one  in  his  opinion. 

2.  Dr.  John  Otto,  of  Reading,  was  a  justice  of  the 
peace  previous  to  the  election  of  the  Governor^  and 
very  highly  esteemed  for  the  spirited  execution  oi 
his  office.  It  so  happened,  some  years  ago,  that  a  col- 
lector of  taxes  lodged  a  list  of  delinquents  in  the  hands 
of  the  Doctor  to  be  collected  agreeably  to  law.  In  this 
list  was  the  name  of  Thomas  Mifflin,  Esq.  who  was  ac- 
cordingly notified  of  it  by  a  polite  message  from  the  jus- 
tice, and  upon  whom  he  waited  soon  after,  with  every 
appearance  of  being  much  disturbed  and  agitated. 

Doctor  Olio  was  never  commiss:oncd  as  a  justice  of 
the  peace,  after  the  election  of  the  piesent  Governor. 

3.  Mr.  Scott  of  Washington  having  made  use  of  some 
expressions  that  were  supposed  to  be  ofTenrive,  the  power 


tff  the"  Governor  was  employed  as  the  means  to*  execute 
the  last  resentment  of  the  private  individual. 

The  Judge  who  from  the  bench  pronounces  an  unjust 
judgment,  and  perverts  the  law  to  gratify  the  malice  of 
his  heart*  violates  his  duty  and  oath.  Nor  can  that  Gov- 
ernor be  deemed  guilty  of  a  less  crime,  who,  availing 
himself  of  the  power  his  station  gives  him,  wickedly 
prostitutes  it  to  the  ruin  of  a  worthy  officer,  for  no 
other  reason,  than  because  the  officer  may  have  affront- 
ed him,  or  injured  his  feelings  as  a  mail* 

l 5th.  The  appointment  of  a  person,  who  signs  his  name 
A.  J.  Dallas,  to  the  important  post  of  secretary  of  the 
commonwealth;  the  indecency  of  which  is  too  glaring 
to  need  comment,  especially  as  his  behaviour  has  always 
justified  any  sentiment  originally  entertained  respecting 
the  measure.  That  there  were  other  persons  equally 
qualified  for  this  officer  nobody  can  doubt  :  but  it  was 
naturally  supposed,  with  manners  more  congenial,  an 
exotic  secretary  would  be  more  devoted.  Accordingly 
we  now  see  him  desperately  engaged  under  the  sig- 
nature of  Atticus  in  an  attempt  to  defend  what  no 
other  person  in  his  senses  can  possibly  think  defen- 
sible. Were  it  not  that  this  Man  is  secretary,  I  flat- 
ter myself  there  would  not  be  found  one  solitary 
writer  in  Pennsylvania  abandoned  enough  to  take  up  his 
pen,  to  vindicate  the  still  more  abandoned  character  and 
conduct  of  its  present  chief  magistrate." 

Here  ended  the  paper;  but,  to  all  these 
reasons,  why  Mifflin  ought  not  to  be  re-elected 
Governor,  Bradford  might  himself  have  added 
one,  and  a  very  weighty  one  too ;  to  wit :  because 
his  brother  wanted  L/ie post ! — Loaves  and  Fishes 
again ! 

W  e  see,  too,  that  the  displacing  of  Rush's  bro- 
thtr9  the  Judge,  forms  the  principal  article  of 

accusation 
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accusation  against  Mifflin.  If  Judge  Rush  had 
been  promoted  to  the  bench  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  if  Tom  Bradford  had  not  been  deprivedof 
a  lucrative  branch  of  printing  business  by  the 
Governor,  and  if,  at  the  same  time,  William  Brad- 
ford (brother  of  Tom  and  a  relation  of  Rush)  had 
not  felt  a  call  to  supply  the  place  of  Mifflin,  this 
poor  fellow  would  have  been  a  "  saving  angel," 
instead  of  a  devil  incarnate. 

Those  who  have  been  constant  readers  of*  my 
Writings,  will  recollect  that  I  never  inserted  the 
above  republican  communication,  .either  in  my 
pamphlets  or  my  paper.  As  to  the  facts  against 
Mifflin,  I  shall  leave  them,  as  I  did  those  advan- 
ced  by  the  grateful  Mease,  entirely  without  com- 
ment. Whether  they  were  well-founded,  or  not, 
the  motives  from  which,  in  both  instances,  they 
were  communicated  to  me,  were  such  as  prevent- 
ed my  making  use  of  them,  though  frequently 
urged  to  do  it.  Tom  Bradford  owed  great  obli- 
gations to  both  Mifflin  and  Dallas,  and  much'  as 
I  disliked  these  men,  my  mind  revolted  at  the 
idea  of  becoming  the  cat's-paw  of  his  mean  un- 
derhand revenge. 

After  Bradford  had  settled  with  me  for  the 
one  shilling  and  seven  pence  halfpenny,  the  neat 
proceeds  of  one  of  my  pamphlets$?he  sent  his  son 
Saml.  the  present  Editor  of  the  paper  called 
the  "  True  American ,"  to  wheedle  me  out  of  the 
above  communication  ;  but,  whatever  other  faults 
I  may  have,  that  of  let  ting- go  my  hold  is  not  one. 
I  told  the  u  True  American"  that  it  would  be  of 

on 
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no  use  to  his  father,  that  more  of  the  same  grist 
might  easily  be  gotten  at  the  same  mill,  and  that 
this  little  sample  mightserve  me,  should  a  surfeit  ot 
Jierty  send  me  back  to  the  <;  insular  Bastile,"  as  a 
triumphant  proof  of  the  excellence  of  republican 
governments  and  republican  morals.  Thus,  I 
should,  probably,  never  have  used  it  otherwise 
than  to  amuse  my  children,  when,  in  my  old  age 
I  should  have  been  describing  to  them  the  storm 
I  encountered  while  they  were  in  the  cradle; 
but,  as  the  Philadelphians  have  charged  me  with 
calumniating  their  great  men,  as  they  have  laid 
on  me  the  monstrous,  the  ruinous  fine  of  5,000 
dollars,  and  as  this  very  <(  True  American''1  Brad- 
ford has  published  their  charge  against  me,  and 
even  ju&ified  their  verdict ;  as  this  is  the  case, 
I  trust  I  shall  be  excused  for  troubling  the  world 
with  what  would,  otherwise,  have  been  confined 
to  my  own  chimney-corner. 


A  HINT  TO  SAMUEL  COATS. 

Coats,  you  are  one  of  my  bitterest  persecu- 
tors ;  you  were  one  of  the  advisers  of  the  prose- 
cution against  me ;  you  shook  me  by  the  hand 
and  smiled  in  my  face  at  Bustleton,  while  you 
ivere  daily  back-biting  me  at  Abingdon.  Your 
Nephew  was  one  of  the  5,000  dollar  jury;  you 
applaud  the  attempt  to  ruin  me,  and  the  reason 
you  give  is,  that  I  am  a  calumniator,  and  that  it  is 
time  to  put  a  stop  to  calumny, — Now  Coats,  hear 

O  me. 
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fiie. — I  will  show,  in  another  Number  of  this 
work,  what  Saint  Coats,  can  do  in  the  calumniating 
way;  and,  if  you  will  take  my  advice,  you  will, 
in  the  mean  time,  prepare  yourself  a  lodging  in 
the  famous  mansion,  of  which  you  are  the  mana* 
ger,  * 


THE  PHIL  ADELPKIAN  HORNET'S  NEST, 


My  first  Taper  gave  light  into  the  nest,  and, 
when  the  last  advices  came  away,  the  Hornets 
were  pouring  out  upon  the  spectators.  The 
Sovereign  people  of  Philadelphia  (whom,  by  the 
by,  I  begin  to  forgive)  have  it  seems,  had  rare 
eport.  They  have  found  the  Rush-light  as  pro- 
ductive of  strange  sights  as  a  magic-lanthorn, 
and,  have,  of  course,  run  after  it  in  crowds.  / 

Very  different,  however,  have  been  thes  pe- 
culations of  the  Rushites :  they  have  been  plotting 
vengeance,  and,  as  it  generally  happens  to  them, 
they  have  failed. 

On  Friday  last  one  of  them  published,  in  the 

paper 

*  To  obviate  any  misconstruction  of  the  expressions  I 
may  make  use  of  in  speaking  of  this  Quaker,  I  now  declare, 
once  for  all,  that  I  highly  re  -pert  the  Quakers  in  general.  I 
beiieve  that  this  sect  has,  in  Pennsylvania,  a  greater  pro- 
portion of  truly  honest  and  benevolent  men  than  anyothe*: 
sect,  and  I  know,  that,  though  it  contains  some  most  mali- 
cious hypocrites,  it  also  contains  some  of  the  kindest  and 
rnost  sincere  of  human  beings. 
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paper  of  those  two  base  wretches,  Brazen  and 
Re  If,  the  following  nust  infamous  libel  against 
me. 

«  COMMUNICATION', 

u  Mr.  Cobbett  has  asserted,  both  in  his  farewell  Gazette 
*  and  in  a  late  advertisement,  that  all  his  property  in  this  city 
"  has  been  taken  in  execution  arid  sacrificed  at  public  Vendue, 
*'|  at  the  §uit  of  Dr.  Ru  ii:  this  is  not  io;  not  an  article  belong- 
M  ing  to  him  has  been  sold  at  this  suit — but  it  is  a  fact,  not* 
"withstanding  his  many  boasts  of  punctually  in  the  discharge 
"of  his  debts,  that  all  bis  goods  found  in  this  city  wn-e  seized, 
"by  the  executors  of  bis  Landlord  for  bouse  rent  disgracefully 
"left  unpaid  by  him,  and  it  is  also  a  fact,  that  the  whole 
"  amount  of  the  sales  arising  therefrom,  has  not  been  suffix 
4<  cient  to  satisfy  that  claim.' 

"Any  one  questioning  the  truth  of  this  statement,  is  re- 
ferred to  the  bherifF s  Office,  where  it  will  be  seen,  that  all 
"the  monies  raised  by  execution,  does  not  exceed  the  sum 
*'of  three  hundred  and  thirty  dollars." 

The  reader  will  remember,  perhaps,  that  E 
stated  in  my  last  news-paper,  that  they  had  seiz- 
ed, belonging  to  me,  and  sold  for  about  four  hun* 
dred  dollars  what  should  have  brought,  at  least 
about  a  thousand.  He  will  now  please  to  read  a: 
statement  made  to  the  above  communication,  by 
Mr.  John  Morgan,  of  Philadelphia ;  and,  when 
he  has  read  it,  let  him  say  if  the  hottest  hell  be 
not  too  cool  for  the  author  and  publishers  of  the 
article  to  which  it  is  a  reply. 

*  MESS.  BROWN    CSf  RELF, 

"  You  will  please  to  insert  the  following  statement  of  facts 
11  in  answer  to  a  communication,,  which  appeared  in  youc 
"  paper  of  Friday  last,  and  cblige 

"  Your  humble  servant, 
Monday  Evening,  March  3.  "  JOHN  MORGAN. 

Whes 
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Whev  Mr.  Cobbett  was  about  leaving  this  city  for 
New-York,  I  undertook  to  receive  the  monies  which  were  to 
be  collected  for  him  by  Mr.  Douglas:  and  to  sell  at  public 
auction  some  goods  that  were  left  at  his  house.  On  or  about 
December  the  14th,  the  articles  were  advertised  for  sale  by 
Mr.  Connolly  the  auctioneer.  The  morning  intended  for 
the  sale,  Douglas  attended,  and  having  placed  some  of  the 
goods  before  the  door,  was  waiting  for  the  auctioneer,  when 
the  under  sheriff  made  his  appearance,  and  seized  the  goods, 
by  virtue  of  an  execution,  for  the  benefit  of  Doctor  Benjamin 
Rush,  While  the  officers  were  taking  an  inventory  of  them 
I  was  sent  for;  as  scon  as  I  saw  what  was  going  forward,  I 
thought  proper  to  wait  on  Messrs.  Elmslie  and  Bacon,  Ex- 
ecutors of  the  Estate  of  John  Oldden,  deceased,  and  reques- 
ted them  to  attach  the  goods,  as  they  had  an  undoubted  right 
as  a  security  in  part  for  the  rent  that  was  due.  Tois  they 
declined  doing,  unless  I  would  write  to  Mr.  Cobbett,  and  in- 
form him  that  they  did  it  at  my  particular  request.  I  consen- 
ted to  write  as  they  desired,  when  they  brought  a  constable 
and  took  an  inventory  of  what  was  on  the  premises  What 
arrangement  took  place  between  them  and  the  Sheriff  I  am 
not  clear  in  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  the  goods  were  afterwards 
sold  by  the  Sheriff,  by  virtue  of  Rush's  Execution,  although 
the  proceeds  were  paid  to  the  executor?,  after  deducting 
the  costs  of  suit,  the  commission,  and  other  incidental  ex- 
pences ;  which  would  have  been  improper,  had  they  no% 
been  sold  by  virtue  of  the  above  said  Execution. 

When  Mr.  Elmslie  waited  on  the  Sheriff  for  the  proceeds 
cf  the  sales,  the  latter  raised  to  pay  for  more  than  the  ar- 
rears of  three  months,  although  there  was  more  than  fi\A5 
months  rent  due,  until  he  had  taken  the  advice  of  Mr.  Lew- 
is, attorney  for  Dr.  Rush.  The  attorney  advised  to  pay  the 
balance  of  the  proceeds  after  deducting  the  costs  of  executi- 
on, &c.  The  monies  which  Mr.  Elmslie  received  were 
first  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars;  then  sixtv  four  dollars; 
those  two  f  urns  added  to  costs  of  suit,  commission,  adverti- 
sing, and  other  incidental  expences,  amount  to  the  sum  Mr. 
Cobbett  mentioned  in  his  advertisement  as  the  total  of  the 
sales. 

By  this  brief  statement  the  candid  reader  will  see  thatthe 
goods  were  sold  by  virtue  of  Rush's  execution;  that  the  Exe- 
cutors 
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tutors  of  John  Oldden  declined  having  any  thing  to  do  with 
the  business,  until  I  had  satirjied  thou  that  any  censure  which 
might  arise  from  it  should  attach  to  me  ;  and  that  they  were 
jiot  uneasy  about  the  payment  of  the  rent. 

JOHN  MORGAN. 

This  statement,  which  is  as  clear  as  the 
head  and  as  true  as  the  heart  of  the  man  who 
signs  it,  leaves  me  very  little  to  say  as  to  the 
falshood  or  the  malice  of  my  enemies.  I  must, 
however,  observe,  for  the  information  of  those, 
who  may  not  have  seen  my  farewell  Gazette, 
that,  when  I  came  from  Philadelphia,  I  left  about 
2,500  dollars  to  collect  5  and  about  800  dollars  to 
pay;  that  my  house-rent,  which  would  have  been 
paid  long  enough  before  if  we  could  have  ascer- 
tained the  day  of  giving  up  the  house,  was  to  be 
paid  the  moment  that  day  arrived.  Before  it  did 
arrive,  however,  Rush  obtained  his  famous  judg- 
ment, and  made  a  seizure,  as  Mr.  Morgan  has 
related.  That  Mr.  Elmslie  was  under  no  appre- 
hensions the  reader  will  clearly  perceive ;  for, 
after  he  had  heard  of  the  ruinous  5,000  dollar  ver- 
dict, after  he  knew  that  thejudgment  against  me 
U&s  sent  on  to  New-York,  #ray,  after  he  saw  the 
sheriff  in  the  house,  such  was  his  confidence  in  my 
honesty;  and  such  was  his  delicacy  towards  me,  that 
he  would  not  even  then  have  exercised  the  right  of 
a  landlord,  had  he  not  been  pressed  to  do  it  for 
my  sake.  Not  only  did  he  require  to  be  solicited, 
by  Mr.  Morgan,  to  put  in  his  prior  claim,  but  he, 
at  last,  consented  to  do  it,  only  upon  condition 
that  Mr.  Morgan  would  write  to  me,  and  in- 
form me  that  he  (Elmslie)  did  it  at  Mr,  Morgaris 

particular 
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particular  request.  Would  Mr.  Elmslie  have  had 
these  scruples  if  he  had  suspected  my  honesty? 
Would  he  have  been  thus  delicate,, thus  fearful 
of  hurting  my  feelings,  if  I  had  left  my  "  house 
rent  DISGRACEFULLY  unpaid?" 

But,  says  the  reader,  who  is  the  infamous 
slanderer  r  Tell  me  who  he  is,  that  I  may  hate 
him  ! — And,  can  you  be  at  a  loss  to  know  him  ? 
After  what  you  have  read  in  these  two  numbers, 
can  you  imagine  that  such  base  revenge  could 
ever  be  conceived  by  any  one  but  a  RUSH? — It 
was  Richard  Bush,  the  self  same  lawyer,  who,  in 
order  to  support  the  honour  of  his  profession  and 
his  dram-shop  family,  came  on  express  to  New- 
York  with  the  5,000  dollar  judgment;  it  was 
one  of  the  "  nice-feeling  generous  sons"  of  the 
"  most  unoffending  and  most  benevolent"  Doctor 
Rush. 

The  malignant  slanderers  were  astonished 
when  they  saw  Mr.  Morgan's  statement.  They 
thought  that  Mr.  Elmslie,  seeing  the  vile  work< 
that  was  going  forwaro^iad,  like  a  prudent  man, 
stepped  in  and  laid  claim  to  my  goods.  Sure, 
in  their  own  minds,  that  this  w^as  the  case,  they 
thought  that  the  falshood  they  had  hatched  could 
never  be  completely  refuted.  Little  did  they 
imagine,  that  Mr.  Elmslie  had  made  the  seizure 
at  my  agent's  request,  and  to  oblige  me  ;  when, 
therefore  they  saw  this,  they  were  alarmed,  they 
vere  confounded,  and  blasted.  Ever  as  mean  as 
malicious,  they  now  retracted,  and  the  poor  cat's- 
paw 
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paw  Richard  Rush,  went  to  my  friend  Morgan 
and  read  a  recantation,  which  he  published  in 
Brown  and  Relf's  paper  of  the  next  evening,  and 
which  I  would  here  insert,  were  it  not  beneath 
me  to  offer,  in  defence  of  my  character,  any  thing 
from  the  vile  hand  of  a  Rush, 

Thus,  you  see  reader,  that  my  enemies  have 
fallen  into  their  own  pit,  and  that,  at  every  strug- 
gle, they  plunge  themselves  deeper  and  deeper 
in  disgrace. — When  I  saw  my  friend  Morgan's 
defence  of  my  reputation,  and  particularly  when 
the  next  news-paper  brought  me  the  proofs  of  his 
triumph,  I  could  not  help  exulting,  in  the  words 
of  King  David: —  "  Let  them  be  ashamed  and 
"  brought  to  confusion  together  that  rejoice  at 
"  mine  hurt;  and  let  them  shout  for  joy,  and  be 
"  glad,  that  favour  my  righteous  cause  1  ' 


POST  SCRIPT. 

Rush's  lawyers  told  the  philanthropick  jury, 
that,  if  they  assessed  but  moderate  damages,  the 
decision  would  tend  to  discourage  men  from  ap- 
pealing to  the  law  again,  and  that  the  city  would 
be  disturbed  and  disgraced  by  quarrels  and [fig lit- 
ing;  but,  that,  if  they  made  me  "  a  blighted  pic- 
tare  of  ruin"  they  would  prevent  personal  vio« 
lence.  The  philanthropick  jury  listened  to  the  ad- 
vice, and  certainly  did  their  best  to  make  me 
"  a  blighted  picture  of  ruin     but  their  verdict,  so. 

tar 
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far  from  having  had  a  tendency  to  promote  peace 
and  good  neighbourhood,  has  set  all  Philadelphia 
in  an  uproar.  The  first  Number  of  the  Rush- 
Light  has  produced  several  quarrels,  two  assaults, 
and  two  or  three  fresh  prosecutions ! — "  That's 
true,"  says  the  philanthropick  jury,  "but  it  is  your 
"  Rush-Light,  Peter,  and  notour  verdict,  that  has 
<c  made  the  mischief. — It  is  not  our  fault  that  you 
€(  write. " — No,  ye  precious  dozen,  it  assured- 
ly is  not !  It  is  not  your  fault  that  I  am  notin  jail, 
and  that  my  wife  and  children  are  not  begging 
their  bread  from  door  to  door!  No,  no,  it  is  not 
your  fault  that  I  have  either  the  spirit  or  the  means 
to  write  and  to  publish ;  but  it  is  your  fault  that 
I  have  the  blood-stirring  subject  to  write  upon. — - 
Thus  much  by  way  of  hint  to  you.  * 

»  ■    ■ 

*  I  intend  to  accompany  the  Number  in  which  I  close 
ihe  account  of  the  prosecution,  with  lists  of  this  philanthro- 
pick Jury,  printed  on  large  cards,  that  they  may  be  nailed 
tip  over  chimney  pieces,  and  in  other  conspicuous  places. 
But,  lest  he  who  reads  this  Number  should  never  read  ano- 
ther, I  shall  juat  insert  the  names  here,  to  wit:— 

John  Paxton,  liardwareman,  No.  10  south  3d  street. 
Wm.  Jolly,  ironmonger,  No.  11  Arch  street;  Joseph  S. 
Lewis  (nephew  of  Saml.  Coats),  merchant,  No.  25  Dock 
street.  Isaac  Austin,  watchmaker,  No.  7  Arch  street.  Thos. 
W.  Armat,  shopkeeper,  No.  21  North  2d  street.  George 
Thompson,  shopkeeper,  129  North  3d  street.  Jacob  Sperry, 
Junr.  looking-glass-man,  No.  195  market  street.  John 
Taggart,  merchant,  No.  5  and  n  North  Water  street. 
iVilliam  Roberts,  house  carpenter,  No.  136  Chesnut  street. 
Archibald  Bingham,  shopkeeper,  No.  32  North  2d  street. 
Jacob  Rees,  shopkeeper,  No.  151  North  3d  street.  Bzn- 
jaihin  F,  Garrigues,  Orocer,  No.  11S  South  2d  street, 


L  ui  ) 

3.0  JAMES  m'hENRY,  ESQR.  SECY.  AT  WARi 

Sir, 

On  Saturday,  the  8th  inst.  a  man,  calling 
himself  Capt.  Still,  belonging  to  the  Artillery, 
stationed  at  Fort  Jay,  came  to  my  house,  to  call 
me  to  account,  on  the  part  of  Lieut.  Rush, 
about  a  passage  in  the  first  number  of  the  Rush- 
Light.  He  was  armed  "  d  la  mode  de  Rush,"  to 
wit :  with  a  bludgeon  cane,  which,  as  it  had  an 
iron  poker  to  encounter,  remained  quiet  in  his 
hand ;  and  so  the  noble  Captain  marched  off 
without  beat  of  drum, — I  dp  not  address  this  to 
you,  Sir,  by  way  of  complaint ;  for,  \  am  prepar- 
ed for  defence  against  unlawful  violence  of  any 
and  of  every  sort.  But,  Sir,  notwithstanding  all 
the  ingratitude  and  injustice  I  have  met  with,  I 
am  still  a  friend  to  America;  I  still  feel  a  sincere 
attachment  to  the  Federal  government,  and,  it  is 
from  my  anxious  desire  to  see  the  measures  of  that 
government  prevented  from  becoming  odious  in  the 
eyes  of  all  descriptions  of  people,  that  I  take  the  li- 
berty to  give  you  the  above  information.- — Be  as- 
sured, Sir,  that  men  will  not  long  be  content  to  pay 
taxes  for  the  support  of  bullies  to  come  and  in- 
terfere with  their  business,  insult  them  in  their 
houses,  and  terrify  their  wives  and  their  children. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  insinuate,  that  con- 
duct, in  the  military,  such  as  I  have  described, 
ever  was  approved  of  by  the  Government,  and  I  feel 
a  confidence,  Sir,  that,  for  the  honour  of  the  Army 
itself,  it  will,  in  the  present  instance,  meet  with 
marked  disapprobation. 

I  am,  Sir,  with  the  greatest  respect, 

Your  most  humble  and  obedt.  Svt. 
N.  York,  March  10,  1800.  W,  Cobbett. 


The  two  first  Numbers  of  trie  Rush-Lighf 
goes  to  England  to-morrow,  by  His  Majesty's 
Packet.  As  I  have  given  directions  to  my  cor- 
respondent, Mr.  Wright  of  Piccadilly,  to  re-pub- 
lish them  regularly,  on  my  own  account ;  and,  as 
it  is  possible  that  the  re-publication  may  yield 
some  little  matter  towards  a  reparation  of  my  loss, 
I  trust  that  no  bookseller  in  Great  Britain  will  do 
any  thing  to  thwart  my  interest,  and  I  further 
trust,  that  every  loyal  Briton,  whether  Book-sel- 
ler or  not,  into  whose  hands  the  work  shall  fall* 
will  use  the  utmost  of  his  endeavours  for  giving 
it  circulation. 
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Porcuf ine's  Works  will  be  published  in 
London.  Rush's  destructive  seizure  at  Phila- 
delphia nearly  spoiled  that  part  of  the  edition, 
which  was  printed  there,  and  I  mid  that  the  duty 
on  the  sets  to  be  sent  to  England,  Jamacia,  &c, 
wouid  amount  to  . more  than  the  print  and  paper 
of  what  I  have  already  done.-  .  The  work  will, 
besides;  be  done  better  in  London;  and,  in  that 
City,  there  are  no  philanthropick  juries. — Part  of 
the  copy  is  already  sent  forward.  To  get  the 
work  out  here  will  unavoidably  take  some  time* 
but  I  trust  that  the  increase  of  matter,  which 
that  lime  will  give  rise  to,  and  the  great  advan- 
tages to  be  derived  from  perfect  freedom  in  the 
printing  and  publishing,  will  be  looked  upon  as  an 
ample  compensation  for  the  delay-  It,  however, 
there  be,  amongst  the  few  American  subscribers 
who  have  paid  in  advance,  any  one  that  dislikes 
the  alteration  of  my  plan,,  I  am  ready  upon  the 
first  iiitimation,  to  return  him  his  money. 

End  or  No.  II. — March  ic,  1800, 


AD  VER  TISEMEJVTS. 


The  Swiftsure  Line  of  Stages, 

Running  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

By  the  shortest,  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  pleasant  road, 

Through  Newark,  Springfield,  Scotch  Plains,  Union  Camp, 
Bound-book,  Millstone,  Pennington,  Newtown,  Bustleton,  and 
Frankford. 

THE  SWIFTSURE 

Starts  from  New- York  at  9  o'clock  every  day5(Sundays  except- 
ed) and  arrives  at  Philadelphia,  eariy  the  next  evening. 

From|?hiladelphia  it  starts  from  the  Green  Tree,  Nr.  5c  N  rth 
Fourth  street,  at  8  o'clock  every  morning,  and  arrives  at  New 
York  eariy  the  next  evening. 

Fare  for  passengers  $  dollars,  way  passengers  6  cents  per  mi!e. 
Each  passenger  allowed  141b i  of. baggage.  One  hundred  anU  fif- 
ty weight  of  baggage  to  pay  the  same  a.  a  passenger. 

All  baggage,  to  be'at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  unless  insured 
and  receipted  for  bv  the  clerks  of  the  different  offices.  Rate  of 
insurance  one  per  cent. 

%*  Apply  to  WILLIAM  VANDERVOORT,  No.  48  Court- 
land  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  of  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  and 
to  JOHN  M'CALLA,  No,  50  North  Fourth  Street  Philadel- 
phia, 
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JUST  PUBLISHED, 

Jhidfor  Sale  by  the  booksellers  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore. 


A  SKETCH 

OF   THE   RISE   AND    PROGRESS   OF  THE 

YELLOW  FEVElQj^  . 

In  the  Year  1799; 

With  Evidences  of  its  Foreign  Origin,  and  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment. 

To  which  is  annexed, 
Two  infere<ting  Letters  from  Do  tor  D.  Hosack,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  in  Columbia  C  allege,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Yellow  Feve  r  in  New-Ycrk,  and  the  most  euica- 
ciousmodeof  treating  that  disea  e. 

By  WILLIAM  CURRIE, 
Feiiowof  the  Coiiege  of  1  hy^cians,  and  Memb.  cf  the  Am. 
Philosophical  Society. 


THE  PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE;  - 

WITH  A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WORK, 
And  a  translation  of  tiie  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
quotations,  is  now  in  the  pres>  of 
M  .  JOHN  D1CKJXS  of  Philadelphia, 
An  !  will  make  its  appearance  some?  time  in  the  nonth  of 
Apiil.    Tne  s  ec  mens  which  the  pubiic  nave  aheady  :^en  of 
the  nearness  an  \  correctness  of  Mr.  Dickins's  press,  are  suiheitnt 
to  lu  ure  vncoura0emeut  to  thi;  new,  g  eat  aud  lauduoie  un- 
dertaking 


Pnp.ct'PiN'r'-  Works  will  be  published  in  Lovnoy.    R  ish's  de- 

s'rucf.ive  seizure  a-  Philadelphia  nearly  spoiled  th?r  i  art  of the  edition,  \Ouch 
vas  prii.ted  there,  a  :d  I  find  tint  the  dutv  on  the  se  s  to  be  Sent  to  Engla  .d, 
Jamaica,  &c.  wo  i'd  amount  to  more  'han  the  print  anil  p3p?r  of  \vh  it  I  have 
a!r?idv  done.  The  work  will,  besides,  be  do  le  be  rer  in  London;  and,  in 
that  Cny,  there  are  r.o  fhilcnthrefnck  juries. — P  rt  of -he  copy  is  alreadv  set 
f -  rv.-ar  \.  To  get  the  work  out  here  yrdl  unavoid  blv  take  some  time,  but  I 
trust  that  the  increase  of  matter,  which  that  time  will  give  riie  to,  and  the 
£rjar  advantages  ro  be  derived  frdm  perfcet  frredom  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, will  be  looked  upon  as  an  ample  compensation  for  the  dela'.  If, 
however,  there  be,  amongst  the  few  American  sulvcribers  who  have  paid  in 
a  Iva  <-e.  nny  one  :hat  dislikes  the  alteration  of  my  plan,  I  am  ready  upon  the 
first  5">'imvion,  to  return  him  his  mo  ey. 

£3"  All  a./r,!ica;ions  to  be  sunnlied  with  rhrse  works,  are  requested  to  be 
Jr.i.c!t  b'fere  *he  first  of  May  next,  because,  at  that  time,  the  number  of  sets 
to  be  bioa^ht  to  America  will  be  fixed  on* 

NOTIFICATIONS 
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THE 

Rush- Light. 

15th  March,  1800. 

BEING  THE  THIRD  NUMBER  OF  VOLUME  I. 


RUSH  AND  HIS  SUPPORTERS. 
( Continued from  page  Si.  of  Aro.  II.  J 


"  Can  the  Rush  grow  up  without  mire  ? 
4t  — Whilst  it  is  yet  in  his  greenness, 
"  and  not  cut  down,  it  withereth  before 
"  any  other  herb. —  So  are  the  paths  of 
*'  all  that  forget  God ;  and  the.  hypocrite's 
**  hope  shall  perish  !  " 

Job.  c.  viii.  v.  u,  12,  13. 


A  Defence  of  the  Publications  on  which  the  action 
  of  Rush  was  grounded. 

T  * 

-JL  HAT  a  low-bred  fellow,  like  Rush,  whom 
the  troubled  motions  of  revolt  had  brought  bub- 
bling up  from  the  mud  of  society;  that  a  fellow, 
who  had  extolled  his  drugs  in  news-papers, 
pamphlets  and  books,  without  number,  and  who 

q  had 
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had,  in  these  various  publications,  not  only  ridi- 
culed, decried  and  abused  both  the  practice  and 
the  persons  of  the  first  medical  gentlemen  in  the 
country,  but  had  contemptuously  placed  them 
beneath  his  herd  of  "undisciplined  practitioners," 
his  auctioneers,  his  negroes  and  his  old  women; 
that  such  a  mushroom  being,  such  a  notorious 
despoil er  of  the  medical  character,  should  have 
the  assurance  to  appeal  to  the  law,  the  moment 
his  own  practice  was  assailed,  would  have  excit- 
ed universal  indignation  amongst  any  people  but 
the  poor,  tame,  trodden-down  citizens  of  Phila- 
delphia, and  must  appear  totally  unaccountable 
to  every  foreign  reader,  'till  I  have,  by  and  by, 
explained  the  circumstances,  under  which  the 
action  was  commenced,  and  under  whi  h  it  was 
foreseen  it  would,  first  or  last,  be  decided.*  * 

The 


*  Rush  was  advised  by  Ingersol,  one  of  his  Ia^  vers,  to 
drop  this  suit ;  but,  the  meek,  the  kind,  the  unoffending, 
the  benevolent  Rush,  knew  better  thing  . — And  this  i>  a 
proper  place  to  give  a  striking  instance  or  two  of  the  dissi- 
mulation of  this  man.  As  to  war  he  always  pretended  to 
be  a  quaker,  \\\\  he  had  a  son  big  enough  to  ask  a  commis- 
sion fori  See  his  silly  plan  of  what  he  calls  a  Peace-Office 
of  the  United  States. — But  an  instance  of  insincerity, 
more  to  my  present  puipose,  is  to  be  found  in  his  canting 
address  to  the  Clergy,  where  he  says: —  "Law-Suits  should 
W  be  discouraged  as  much  as  possible.  It  is  with  inexpres- 
"  sible  pleasure  that  I  have  lately  seen  an  account  of  a  re- 
u  commendation  from  the  presbvterian  ss  nod  to  the  churches 
u  under  their  care,  to  settle  all  disputes<afrer  the  manner  of 
u  the  primitive  christians  and  the  friends"  £a  slobber  ibr 
the  quakers,]  "  by  arbitration.  Blessed  event  in  the 
"  tory  of  mankind  !    may  their  practice  spread  amongst  .1  I 

sects 
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The  commencing  of  the  action  proves,  how- 
ever, that  the  practice  of  the  impudent  innovator 
had  received  a  mortal  blow ;  it  proves  that  the 
publications,  for  which  I  was  sued,  were  effica- 
cious;  and,  that  they  were  not  unlazvful,  I  trust, 
notsvithstanding  the  decision  of  a  Philadelphia 
court  and  jury,  I  shall  find  but  little  difficulty  in 
making  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of  e/ery  man 
who  is  not  an  ideot  or  a  prostituted  knave. 

In  making  this  defence,  I  shall  suppose  myself 
in  the  court,  and  having  heard  the  evidence  and 
the  pleadings,  replying  to  the  whole  that  was  urged 
against  me.  As  i  shall  use  the  words,  "  Gentle- 
men  of  the  Jury, 99  I  beg  leave  to  premise,  that  the 

word 


"  sects  of  christians,  and  may  it  prove  a  prelude  of  that  hap- 
*  py  time  foretold  in  scripture,  when  *nmr  and  murder  shall 
<(  be  no  more." — There  he  is  again! — That's  the  canting 
Rush! — But,  when  his  professions  are  brought  to  the  test, 
when  lie'  is  urged  to  put  them  in  practice,  he  laughs  at 
those  who  weie  foolish  enough  to  think  him  sincere.  He 
could  not  find  words  to  express  his  pleasure  at  hearing  that 
the  synod  had  protested  against  law-suits,  but  he  could 
not  be  persuaded,  even  by  his  confidential  lawyer,  to  for- 
bear going  to  law  himself.  The  truth  is,  Rush  is  notorious 
for  the  litigiousness  of  his  disposition ;  and  there  are  few 
njen,  even  amongst  the  spiteful  and  wrangling  crew  that 
he  is  connected  with,  who  have  brought  so  many  actions, 
who  have  been  so  often  in  the  court,  as  himself. — Observe, 
too,  that  this  meek-minded  moralist,  who,  in  conjunction 
with  his  quaker  friends,  has  been  constantly  hatching  some 
peace-making  project;  obseive,  1  say,  that  this  love-seeking 
saint,  who  feels  such  yearnings,  such  gripingsand  bowel-han- 
kering-; for  "  the  blessed  time  when  w ar  and  law-suits  shall 
be  no  more,  "  has.  out  of  two  sons,  made  shift  to  fabricate  a 
Lieutenant  and  a  Lawyer ! ! 
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word  gentlemen  will  be  admitted,  on  this  occasion, 
for  form's  sake  only. 

Gentlemen  or  the  Jury, 

I  rise  to  defend  a  man,  remarkable  for  his 
frankness,  against  the  under-hand  machinations  of 
hypocricy  ;  I  rise  to  defend,  against  a  charge  of 
slander,  a  man  who  has  been  slandered  without 
measure  and  without  mercy;  I  rise  to  defend  an 
honest,  loyal,  and  public-spirited  Briton  against  the 
false  and  calumnious  suggestions  of  private  malice, 
political  prejudice,  and  national  antipathy. 

I  should  degrade  the  character  of  the  defen-~ 
dant  by  comparing  it  with  that  of  Doctor  Bush,  or 
by  submitting  it  to  your  investigation.  To  the 
malignant  aspersions  of  Hopkinson,  Levi  and  In- 
gersol  I  shall,  therefore,  make  no  reply;  but  shall 
confine  myself  to  the  subject  with  which  alone 
you  have,  on  this  occasion,  any  thing  to  do. 

Mr.  Cobbett  stands  charged  with  having,  du- 
ring the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever  of  1797, 
published  certain  false  and  malicious  slanders 
against  Doctor  Rush.  "Irie  printing  and  pub- 
lishing  the  defendant  would  rather  cut  his  head 
off  than  disown,  but  the  fulshood  and  malice  im- 
puted to  him  he  utterly  denies. 

Much  might  be  said  as  to  the  extent  of  the 
words,  cited  in  the  declaration.    It  would,  I  be- 
lieve, be  very  difficult  to  make  out  such  an  ap- 
plication 
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plication  as  would,  according  to  the  strict  letter 
of  the  law,  establish  any  one  of  the  charges  pre- 
ferred by  the  plaintiff.  But,  the  defendant  scorns 
to  take  shelter  under  a  subterfuge:  it  is  for  his 
enemies  to  have  recourse  to  the  perversion  of  the 
law.  He  is  proud  to  acknowledge,  that  all  the 
censorious  expressions,  of  which  he  is,  on  this 
occasion,  accused  of  having  published,  were 
not  only  published  by  him,  but  were  pointed  at 
Doctor  Benjamin  Rush ;  and,  moreover,  that 
they  were  not  only  pointed  at  Rush,  but  were  so 
pointed  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  his 
practice,  so  far  as  that  practice  corresponded  with 
the  well-known  and  justly-abhorred  System  of 
Depletion. 

Neither  will  I  distract  your  minds  (which, 
God  knows,  are  by  nature  sufficiently  confused) 
by  controverting  the  unfair  constructions  of  the 
opposite  council.  I  shall  admit  most  of  the  mean- 
ings which  they  have  attributed  to  the  words 
of  the  defendant,  and  those  which  I  do  not  ad- 
mit I  shall  clearly  prove  not  to  exist. 

The  defendant  stands  charged, 

1.  With  calling  Doctor  Rush  a  vain  boaster. 

2.  With  calling  him  a  quack. 

3 .  With  calling  him  Sangrado. 

4.  With  saying  that  he  dew  his  patients. 

By  the  lawyers,  on  both  sides,  the  Constitu- 
tion of  Pennsylvania ,  and  the  rights  and  advanta- 
ge 
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ges  thereby  conferred  and  insured,  have  been  much 
harped  upon,  as  if  the  liberty  of  the  press  were 
.  become  the  greater  in  consequence  of  that  mo- 
dern institution :  but  all  these  rights  and  advan- 
tages,  however  valuable  they  may  be  in  the 
-eyes  of  a  sovereign  people,  the  defendant,,  in  this 
action,  most  chearfully  foregoes.  He  asks  for  no 
other  privilege,  no  other  security  for  his  person 
and  his  property,  than  that  which  will  arise  from 
a  fair  interpretation  and  a  due  execution  of  the 
Common  Law;  that  law  under  the  shielding  bran- 
ches of  which  he  was  born  and  nursed  up  to  man- 
hood, which  was  planted  here  by  the  benignant 
hand  ot  his  Sovereign,  and  which,  though  buffet- 
ted  by  many  a  storm,  and  bearing  the  mark  of 
many  an  axe  at  its  roots,  still  stands  its  ground,  and 
still  shelters  the  inhabitants  of  these  States  from 
the  uplifted  stroke  of  anarchical  despotism.  This 
is  the  law,  to  which  Mr.  Cobbett  appeals  in  his 
defence  ;  and,  happily  for  the  country,  this  law 
is  yet  the  only  code,  to  which,  in  this  case,  either 
party  can  appeal- 
No  t  to  hamper  you  with  a  string  of  definiti- 
ons and  nice  distinctions,  I  shall  observe,  gene- 
rally, that  to  justify  a  jury  in  awarding  damages, 
on  any  charge  of  slander,  they  must  be  clearly 
convinced  of  four  things;  to  wit:  i.  that  the  de- 
fendant uttered  or  published  the  words  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  2.  that  those  words  were  meant  to  apply 
to  the  plaintiff;  3.  that  the  words  are  false;  and, 
4.  that  they  were  uttered  or  published  with  a  ma- 
licious or  criminal  intent. 

The 
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The  publishing  of  the  words  laid  in  the  de- 
claration, and  their  application  to  the  plaintiff, 
the  defendant  most  readily  avows;  but,  if  I  can 
prove  to  you  (ox  it  you  already  know  of  yourselves), 
that  the  words  are  true,  and  that  the  defendant 
did  no  more  than  fulfil  his  duty  in  publishing  them, 
you  ought  well  to  remember  vour  oaths  before  you 
give  damages  to  the  plaintiff. 

I  shall  examine  the  charges  in  the  order 
that  they  stand.    1.  The  defendant  has  called 
Doctor  Rush  a  vain-boaster.    I  aver  this  to 
be  true,  and  prove  it  by  Rush's  own  publications, 
respecting  his  practice' in  1793.    On  the  12th  of 
September  he  published  in  all  the  papers,  that, 
zcilh  his  new  discovered  remedies,  there  was  no 
more  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  the  yellow 
fever,  than  from  the  measles  or  influenza.  Ontfie 
17th  of  the  same  month,  he  wrote  to  the  College- 
of  Physicians,  that  his  discovery,  as  far  as  it  went, 
reduced  the  yellow  fever,  in  point  of  danger  and 
mortality,  to  a  level  with  a  common  cold.  On 
the  3rd  of  October  he  wrote  to  Dr.  Rogers  at 
New  York  (publishing  his  letter,  as  well  as  that 
to   the  College,   in  the    news-papers),  decla- 
ring that,  he  laid  been  made  the  instrument  in  the 
tiands  of  a  kind  Prwidence  of  curing  more  than 
ninety  nine  patients  out  of  a  hundred.    This  was 
certainly  boasting,  and  that  it  was  vain  boasting 
is  notorious ;  for,  at  the  very  time  that  he  wrote 
and  published  these  boastings,  his  remedies  were 
making  dreadful  havock;  from  the  date  of  the 
lirst,  the  12th  of  September,  to  that  of  the  third, 

wherein 
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wherein  he  brags  of  curing  more  than  ninety  nine 
out  of  a  hundred,  the  daily  bills  of  mortality  rose 
from  23  to  78!  And,  just  after  the  last  menti- 
oned 'most  impudent  boast  was  made,  four  pati- 
ents out  <fi  six  died  in  his  own  house! 

Upon  your  oaths  now  I  ask  you,  is  this  fellow 
a  vain  boaster,  or  is  he  not  ? 

2.  The  defendant  called  Doctor  Rush  a  quack- 
— And  here,  in  order  to  make  out  the  justification, 
it  would  be  my  duty  to  examine  the  meaning  of 
the  term;  but  the  good-natured  advocates  of  the 
bleeding  Doctor  have  kindly  saved  me  that  trou- 
ble :  they  have  most  unfortunately  taken  the  defi- 
nition of  Addison,  and  have  stated  a  quack  to  be: 
"  a  boastful  pretender  iophysick  ;  one  who  proclaims 
"  his  oxen  medical  abilities  and  nostrums  in  public 
"  places" 

Now,  then  let  us  see  whether,  or  not,  the 
Doctor's  conduct  brings  him  up  to  this  definition. 

During  the  whole  of  the  fever  of  1793,  and 
from  that  time  to  the  fever  of  1797,  he  made  no 
scruple  to  declare,  that  none  of  the  physicians, 
who  did  not  follow  his  practice,  ought  to  be  trust- 
ed with  the  life  of  a  patient.  His  lectures  abound 
with  his  insolent  pretensions  to  superiority  in 
medicine.  Notorious  is  it  that  he  has,  all  his  life, 
been  a  proclaimer  of  his  own  medical  abilities; 
but,  to  come  to  something  more  specifick,  on 
the  12th  of  September,  1793,  he  published  the 
following  advertisement* 

Doctor 
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"DOCTOR  RUSH 

«  10)  EGRETTING  that  he  is  unable  to  comply 
"  Jt\.  with  all  the  calls  of  his  fellow-citizens  in- 
'*  disposed  with  the  prevailing  fever,  recommends 
"  to  them  to  take  his  mercurial  purges,  which  may 
"  now  be  had  with  suitable  directions  at  most  of 
"  the  apothecaries,  and  to  lose  10  or  12  ounces  of 
blood  as  soon  as  convenient  after  taking  the  pur- 
"  ges,  if  the  head-ache  and  fever  continue. — When 
"  the  purges  do  not  operate  speedily,  bleeding 
C(  may  now  be  used  before  they  are  taken. — The 
"  almost  universal  success  with  which  it  has  pleased 
"  God  to  bless  the  remedies  of  strong  mercurial  pur- 
"  ges  and  blee  ling  in  this  disorder,  enables  Dr.  Rush. 
"  to  assure  his  fellow  citizens  that  there  is  no  more 
"  danger  to  be  apprehended  from  it  when  these  re- 
"  medies  have  been  used  in  its  early  stage,  than 
<l  there  is  from  the  meazels  or  influenza. — Dr.  Rush 
"  assures  his  fellow-citizens  farther,  that  the  ri  ks 
M  from  vi -iting  and  attending  the  sick  at  present, 
"  is  not  greater  than  from  walking  the  streets.-— 
"  While  the  disease  was  so  generally  mortal,  ovthe 
"  successful  mode  of  treating  it  only  partially  adopted, 
"  he  advised  his  friends  to  leave  the  city ;  at  present 
"  he  conceives  this  advice  unnecessary,  not  only  be- 
"  cause  the  disease  is  under  the  power  of  medicine, 
"  but  because  the  citizens  who  now  wish  to  fly  into 
"  the  countiy  cannot  avoid  carrying  the  infection 
"  witiyhem; — they  had  better  remain  near  to  medi- 
"  cat  aid,  and  avoid  exciting  the  infection  into  ac- 
"  tion." 

"  Near  to  medical  aid;1  that  is,  near  to him ; 
• — It  was  safer  to  remain  near  him,  though  in  the 
midst  of  pestilence,  than  be  near  any  other  physi- 
cian, though  in  the  sweet  air  of  the  country!  This 
Advertisement  is  assuredly  the  most  impudent 
that  ever  was  published ;  no  Leicester-square  quack 

r  ever 
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ever  equalled  it.  At  the  very  time  that  Rush  had 
the  impudence  thus  to  tell  the  pc  ple3  that  there 
Was  no  longer  any  danger,  if  they  usea  '  "  reme- 
dies; at  the  very  time  that  he  was  thus  advising 
them  not  to  leave  the  city,  but  to  remain  near  to 
medical  aid;  at  the  very  time  that  he  was  blessing 
God  for  the  almost  universal  success  of  his  remedies  $ 
the  bills  of  mortality  were  daily  increasing  in  a 
dreadful  degree.  On  the  day  before  the  above 
advertisement  appeared,  the  number  of  deaths 
was  twenty  three ;  and  from  that  day  they  began 
to  increase,  and  they  went  on  increasing,  'till,  at 
the  end  of  one  month  after  the  infallible  remedies 
had  been  in  vogue,  they  had  arisen  from  twenty 
three  to  one  hundred  and  nineteen. 

But  it  i«  the  quack ish  language  of  the  Adver- 
tisement Which  is  at  present  the  object  of  ou  ex- 
amination. It  is  absolutely  impossible  to  read 
the  Doctor's  puff  without  observing  the  strict  re- 
semblance that  it  bears  to  what  the  Cockney's 
call  the  u  Doctor's  Kills  "  The  defendant  has 
compared  Rush's  puffs  to  the  puff  of  Spilsbury  ; 
and  this  has  been  made  a  charge  against  him. 
But,  hear  Dr.  Spiisbury,  and  then  say,  if  you  can, 
that  the  comparison  is  not  just. 

"  We  congratulate  ott r  fellow  creatures,  in  fcaViiTgit  in 
their  power  toget  relieved  from  the  most  unpleasant  corii- 
"  plaints  incident  to  human  nature,  such  as  the  scurvy,  gout, 
£<  rheumatism,  evii,  ulcers,  and  other  disorders  arising  from 
"  impurities  of  the  blood,  indigestion,  &c.  by  taking  Spilsbu- 
"  ry's  Antiscorbutic  Drops,  a  medicine  well  kn,cwn  upwards 
"  of  twenty-six  years  for  having  performed  snore  extnto&i- 

"  nary 
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ci  nary  cures  than  any  other  ever  indented,  and  whose  repute 
"  has  reached  the  remotest  corners  of  the  universe,  every  na- 
"  tion  bearing  grateful  testimony  of  its  eniihent  Virtues ;  how 
"  happy  therefore  is  it  tor  the  inhabitants  of  this  ifland,  that 
4i  they  can  supply  themselves  with  a  medicine  which,  shoul4 
*  they  travel  to  any  part  of  the  globe,  will  secure  them  from 
"  the  fatal  consequence  that  too  often  attend  the  above  com- 
"  plaints." 

The  defendant  has  called  this  a  puff  equal  to 
Doctor  Rush's,  and,  if  there  be  any  untruth  in  his 
words,  it  is  because  Spilsbury's  puff  is  inferior  to 
that  of  Rush  ;  for,  surpass  it,  it  certainly  does  not. 

S till, however,  clearly  to  establish  the  quack- 
ery, the  man  must  not  only  boast  about  his  medical 
abilities  and  the  virtue  of  his  nostrums,  but  he  must 
do  this  in  publkk  places.  That  Ru  sh's  boastings 
were  heard  in  all  the  streets  of  Philadelphia  is  no- 
torious, and  it  is  also  notorious,  that  the  above 
boasting  Advertisement,  as  weD  as  several  others 
of  a  like  nature,  were  published  in  all  the  news- 
papers.  It  is  notorious  that  they  were  besides 
printed  on  hand-bills,  given  away  in  the  Apothe- 
caries* shops,  handed  about  the  streets,  and  stuck 
upon  the  walls,  houses,  and  public  pumps  ! 

Is  not  this  man  "a  boastful  pretender  to  phyr 
"  sick,  one  who  proclaims  his  own  medical  abili* 
"  ties  and  nostrums  in  pi  Mick  places  ?'y  And,  it 
this  be  quackery,  I  ask  you  upon  your  con- 
sciences, if  you  have  any,  whether  Rush  is,  or  h 
not,  a  quack?* 

3.  Mr, 


*  The  Advertisements  of  the jataiUrs  of  his  nostrum  must 
not  be  forgotten. 

"  Dr. 
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3  Mr.  Cobbett,  is  charged  with  calling  Doc" 
tor  Rush  Sangrado. — To  call  a  man  Sangrado  is 
nothing  ;  but,  Gentlemen,  you  have  been  told 
by  the  learned  Harper  and  the  more  learned  Inger- 
sol,  who.it  would  seem,  have  both  studied  Gil  Bias, 
"  that  this  Sangrado  was  a  quack  damned  to  ever- 
lasting fame,"  and  that,  therefore,  to  call  Doc- 
tor Rush  Sangrado,  is  to  call  him  a  quack.  Were 
this  correct,  the  charge  would  be  already  answer- 
ed; but,  it  is  not  so.  Poor  Sangrado  was,  ac- 
cording to  the  definition  of  Rush's  advocates, 
no  quack ;  for  he  did  not  "  proclaim  Ins  own 
"medical  abilities  and  nostrums  in  publick  places 
and,  therefore,  the  word  Sangrado,  as  applied  to 
Rush,  was  no  slander. 

But,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  the  defendant 
is  a  candid  satyrist;  he  will,  in  no  case,  seek  for 

safety 

"  Dr.  Rush's  celebrated  mercurial  purging  and  sweating 
6i  powder-;  for  preventing  and  curing  the  prevailing  putrid 
"  fever,  may  be  had  carefully  prepared,  with  proper  directions, 
*'  at  Betton  and  Harrisons,  No.  10,  South  Second  street." 


"  Dr.  Rush's  mercurial  sweating  purge  for  the  yellow 
"  fever,  may  be  had  carefully  prepared,  nvitb  the  doctor's 
"  directions,  and  sold  by  William  Delany,  druggist  and 
"  chemist,  &c." 


"  Dr.  Rush's  mercurial  sweating  powder  for  the  yellow 
"  fever,  with  printed  directions,  prepared  and  sold  by  per- 
"  mission,  by  Gpldthwait  and  Baldwin,  chemists  and  drug- 
"  gists,  &c." 

Now,  reader,  if  you  had  met  with  these  advertisements 
in  a  news-paper,  without  having  any  previous  knowledge  of 
the  parties  concerned,  should  you  not  have  set  this  Rush  down 
for  a  potent  quack?  I  am  sure  you  would. 
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safety  under  the  leward  side  of  the  law.  Whether 
the  word  Sangrado  be  slanderous  or  not,  he  will 
allow  you  to  assess  damages  against  him  for  the 
application  of  it,  if  he  cannot  prove  to  you  that 
that  application  was  just. 

Eminent,  men  are  frequently  called  by  the 
names  of  other  eminent  men,  who  have  lived  in 
former  times,  or  in  other  nations.  It  is  a  figure 
of  rhetorick,  which  every  one  is  at  liberty  to  make 
use  of.  Thus,  Tom  Paine  is  called  the  Wat  Tyler 
of  the  present  age,  and  Doctor  Rush  is  called  the 
American  Sangrado.  All  that  a  writer  has  to  do, 
to  justify,  either  in  a  court  of  criticism  or  a  court 
of  law,  the  use  of  such  a  figure,  is,  to  prove,  that  the 
great  man,  whom  he  has  designated  by  the  name  of 
another,  bears  such  a  resemblance  to  that  other 
as  the  tenor  of  the  words  do  evidently  imply. 

What  sort  of  resemblance,  then,  do  Mr. 
Cobbett's  words  imply  between  Doctor  Rush  and 
Doctor  Sangrado  ?  Do  they  tend  to  produce  a 
belief  that  the  American  resembles  the  Spaniard 
in  his  person,  in  his  general  character,  or  in  his 
medical  opinions,  practice,  and  fame  f  Most  as- 
suredly the  resemblance, was  meant  to  exist  in  the 
latter  respect  only ;  for,  Doctor  Sangrado  is  de- 
scribed as  "  a  tall,  meagre,  pale  man,  who  had 
"  kept  the  shears  of  Clotho  employed  during  forty 
"  years  at  least,  and  who  was,  in  spite  of  all  his 
"  vanity  and  presumption,  a  down-right  ninny" 


It 
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It  being  evident,  then,  that  the  defendant 
meant  a  resemblance  in  the  medical  opinions,  prac- 
tice and  fame  of  these  two  celebrated  physicians, 
it  only  remains  for  me  to  prove  to  you,  Gentlemen, 
that  the  words,  expressing  such  a  resemblance, 
were  founded  in  truth.  Here  are  the  two  pic- 
tures; examine  them  yourselves. 


Doctor  Sangrado. 
(Extracts from  Gil  Bias.) 

I.  "  His  opinions  were 
m  extremely  singular," 


4.  '*  Sangrado  sent  me  for 
c*  a  surgeon,  whom  he  or- 
**  dered  to  take  from  my 
"  master  six  good  porrin- 
"  gers  °J  blood!  When 
"  this  was  done  he  ordered 
oi  the  surgeon  to  return  in 
46  three  hours  and  take  as 
"  much  more,  and  to  repeat 
'*  the  same  evacuation  the 
"  next  day  !" 


3.  "  This  bleeding,  San- 
grado said,  was  td  supply 


Doctor  Rush. 

1.  Singularity  oj opinion, 
in  every  ming,  is  his  boast: 
for  instance,  his  plan  of  a 
peace-office  to  supply  the 
place  of  a  war-office;  and  his 
taking  the  cure  of  diseases 
out  oi  the  hands  q{ physici- 
ans to  put  it  into  tnose  of 
the  people, 

2.  "I  bled  my  patients 
twice,  and  a  few  three 
times  a -day  !  I  preferred 
frequent  and  small,  to 
large  bleedings  in  the  be^ 
ginning  of  September ; 
but  towards  the  heighth 
and  close  of  the  epidc 
mick,  I  saw  no  inconve- 
nience from  the  loss  of  a 
pint,znd  even  twenty  oun^ 

ccs  of  blood  at  a  time  1" 

RUSH  ON  Y£L.  FEV. 

3.  "  From  the  influence 
of  early  purging  and  bleed- 
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1 *  the  zv a ntofp resp ira t:on . 
,c  So  when  1  came  to  prac- 
M  tice,  says  Gil  Bias,  be- 
"  ing  asked  by  an  old  wo- 
"  man  Wkttt  was  the  matter 
"  of  her  daughter,  I  told 
"  her,  with  great  gravity, 
"  that  the  illness  proceeded 
"  from  the  patient's  want 
;'  of  prespiration,  and,  that 
"  of  consequence  she  must 
'  be  speedily  be  blooded, 
*  that  evacuation  being  the 
'  only  substitute  for  prespi- 
'  ration" 


4.  "  Not  bleed  in  a  drop, 
sy,"  said  he,  "  the  pa- 
tient in  a  dropsy  should 
be  blooded  every  day." 

I 

£.  "  Sangrado  said,  it  is 
a  gross  error,  Master 
Martin  Onez,  to  think 
that  blood  is  necessary 
for  the  preservation  of 
life:  a  patient  cannot  be 
blooded  too  much  /" 


6.  "  Doctor  Sangfado 
*'  said  to  me,  I  have  a  re- 
M  fyXi'X  for  thee  Gil  Bias, 
•*  £a  foot-boy^}  and  will  im- 
4<  mediately  disclose  to  thee 


"  ing  in  promoting  sweat 
"  in  the  yellow  lever,  there 
"  can  be  little  doubt,  but 
'*  the  efforts  of  nature  to 
"  unload  the  system  in  the 
"  plague  through  the  pores, 
"  might  be  accelerated  by 
"  the  use  of  the  same  reme- 
*'  dies.  A  profuse  sweat 
"  cannot  fail  of  wasting 
"  many  pounds  of  the  fluids 
'*  of  the  body.  To  corre- 
"  spond  in  quantity  with 
"  the  discharge  from  the 
"  skin,  blood-lettingshould 
"    be  copious." 

RUSH  ON  YEL.  FEV. 

4.  Pvash  has  frequently 
astounded  the  physicians  of 
Philadelphia  by  recommend- 
ing bleeding  in  the  dropsy, 

5.  "  You  should  bleed 
your  patients  almost  to 
death,  at  least  fofainting." 
This  is  an  extract  which 
Rush  gives  from  a  letter  of 
poor  old  Shipper  and  calls 
it  "  the  triumph  of  reason 
"  over  the  formalities  of 
"  medicine." 

•6.  Doctor  Rush  says; 
"  All  the  knowledge  that 
"  is  necessary  to  dispover 
"  when  blood-letting  is 
**  proper,  might  be  taught 
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the  whole  extent  of  that  j 
s a  !  u  ta ry  art ,  which  I  h a  v e 
professed  for  so  many 
years.  Other  physicians 
make  this  consist  in  the 
knowledge  of  a  thousand 
different  sciences;  but  I 
inrend  to  go  a  shorter  way 
to  work,  and  spare  thee 
the  trouble  of  studying 
pharmacy,  anatomy,  bo- 
tany andphysick.  Know, 
my  friend,  all  that  is  re- 
quired is  to  bleed  the  pa- 
tients, and  make  them 
drink  warm  water.  This 
is  the  secret  of  curing  all 
the  distempers  incident 
to  man.  Yes!  that  won- 
derful secret  which  I  re- 
veal to  thee,  and  which 
nature,  impenetrable  to 
my  brethren,  hath  not 
been  able  to  hide  from 
my  researches,  is  contain- 
ed in  these  two  points,  of 
plentiful  bjeedingand  fre- 
quent draughts  ot  water. 
I  have  nothing  more  to 
impart  ;  thou  kiiowest 
phvsick  to  the  very  bot- 
tom." 

7.  "  I  have  published  a 
book,  said  Sangrado,  in 
which  I  have  extolled 
the  use  of  bleeding,  and 
would  you  have  me  de- 


"  to  a  boy  or  girl  of  twelve 
"  years  old,  in  a  few  hours. 
"  i  taught  it  in  less  time  to 
"  several  persons  £the  two 
"  negroes  for  instance]  du- 
"  ring  the  prevalence  of 
"  our  late  epidemic. — We 
"  teach  a  hundred  things 
"  in  our  schools  less  useful, 
"  and  many  things  more 
"  difficult,  than  the  know- 
"  ledge  that  would  be  ne- 
"  cessary  to  cure  a  yellow 
feverorthe  plague. — For 
"  a  long  white  the  ele- 
"  ments  themselves  were 
"  dealt  out  by  physicians 
fr<  with  a  sparing  hand. 
"  They  possessed  a  mono- 
"  poly  of  many  artiiicial 
"  remedies,  but  a  new  or- 
"  der  of  things,  is  rising  in 
*'  medicine  as  well  as  in 
"  government.  The  time 
"  must  and  will  come,  when 
"  the  general  use  of  calo- 
"  mei,  jalap,  and  the  lan- 
"  cet,  shall  be  considered 
"  amongst  the  most  essen- 
"  tial  ai  tides  of  the  k  no w- 
"  ledge,  and  rights  oi  man.'* 

7.  Rush  also publish- 
ed a  book,  and,  in  thai  bo*>k 
he  has  said:  "  I  was  part 
"  of  a  little  circle  of  phy- 
"  sicians,  who  had  a ssoc ini- 
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cry  my  own  work  ?  Oh, 
no!  replied  I,  yon  must 
not  give  your  enemies 
such  a  triumph  over  you ! 
it  would  ruin  your  repu- 
tation: perish  rather  the 
nobility,  clergy  and  peo- 
ple!" ' 


8.  "  My  master  had  re- 
{t  course  to  physicians,  and 
•;  sent  for  Doctor  Sangra- 
"  do,  whom  all  Validolid 
"  looked  upon  as  another 
"  Hippocrates  S'* 


"  ed  themselves  in  support 

"  of  the  new  reraedies. — > 

M  This  circle  would  have 

"  been  broken  by  my  quit- 

"  ting  the   city.  —  Under 

"  these   circumstances,  it 

"  pleased  God  to  enable  me 

"  to  reply  to  one  of  the  let- 

t;  ters  that  urged  my  retreat 

"  from  the  city,  that  I  had 

"  resolved  to  stick  to  my 

"  principles,  my  practice  % 

"  and  my  patients,  to  the 

"  last  extremity  /' 

8.  "  Look  at  the  conduct 
"  of  Doctor  Rush,"  said 
pleader  Hopkinson,  "  and 
"  say  if  it  did  not  resemble. 
"  that  of  Hippocrates** 


Now,  Gentlemen,  what  think  you  of  the  re- 
semblance ?  Doctor  Sangrado  is  a  man  of  singular 
opinions  ;  so  is  Doctor  Rush.  Doctor  Sangrado* 
*  draws  blood  porringer  after  porringers  Doctor 
Rush, pint  aper  pint.  DoctorSangrado  employs  co- 
pious bleedings  to  supply  the  want  of  prespiration  ; 
so  does  Doctor  Rush.  They  both  recommend 
bleeding  in  the  dropsy.  DoctorSangrado  says  that 
it  is  a  gross  error  to  think  that  blood  is  necessary 
to  the  preservation'  of  life  ;  Doctor  Rush  calls  it. 
the  triumpli  of  reason  to  prescribe  bleeding  almost 
to  death*  Doctor  Sangrado  sends  a  foot-boy,  a  lq- 
quaity  to  bleed  and  drench  the  citizens  of  Valido- 
lid h 
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lid  ;  Doctor  Rush  qualifies  ?iegroe$,  and  eld-women 
to  bleed  and  ptlr^e  those  of  Philadelphia.  Doc- 
tor Sangrado  has  written  a  book;  so  has  Doctor 
Rush  :  and  they  both  resolve  to  stick  to  their  prin- 
ciples and  practice  to  the  last  extremity.  Doctor 
Sangrado  is  called,  by  his  cctemporaries,  the  Hip- 
pocrates of  Spain ;  Doctor  Rush's  cotemporaries 
call  him  the  Hippocrates  of  Pennsylvania, — The 
only  shade  of  difference  is  in  their  practice;  the 
American  employs  doses  of  mercury  and  jalap, 
while  the  Spaniard  contents  himself  with  draughts 
of  warm-water ;  and,  I  believe,  you  will  confess, 
that  the  latter  is,  at  least,  as  innocent  as  the  former. 

But,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury >  there  needed  no 
such  laboured  comparison,  to  prove  to  you,  that 
the  name  of  Sangrado  was  fairly  applicable  to  the 
plaintiff.  You  know,  Gentlemen,  that  Doctor 
Rush  has  erected  his  bleeding  system  upon  the  opi- 
nions of  Botallus,  a  French  physician,  whose  name 
he  mentions  with  great  applause  in  p.  SSO  of  his 
Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever.  This  Botallus  en- 
deavoured to  introduce  the  practice  of  excessive 
bleeding,  which  was  condemned  by  the  faculty  of 
medicine  at  Paris;  and  you  well  know,  that  the 
practice  of  his  American  follower  was  honoured 
with  something  very  much  like  condemnation  by 
the  College  of  Physicians  at  Philadelphia.  But, 
the  most  curicus  fact  is,  that  Le  Sage  introduced 
the  character  of  Sangrado  into  the  novel  of  Gil 
Bias  for  the  express  purpose  of  ridiculing  this  very 
Motallus  !  I  have  carefully  examined  the  biography 

of 
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of  LeSage,  and  I  can  no  where  find,  that  he  was 
sued  or  prosecuted  by  bleeder  Botallus ;  so  that, 
the  master  in  blood  must  have  been  of  a  more  meek 
and  forbearing  disposition  than  the  disciple,  or 
the  liberty  of  the  press,  in  the  "  dark  ages, "  un- 
der a  French  Monarch,  must  have  been  greater 
than  it  is,  even  in  "  these  enlightened  days,  "  un- 
der the  sovereign  people  of  Pennsylvania. 

The  4th  and  last  charge  preferred  against  the 
defendant,  is,  that  he  has  said,  that  Doctor  Rush 
slew  ins  patients.  The  passage  from  Por- 
cupine's Gazette,  on  which  this  charge  is  founded 
runs  thus:- — w  Doctor  Rush,  in  that  emphatical 
"  style,  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  calls  mercury 
7  the  Sampson  of  medicine.  In  his  hands,  and  ia 
"  those  of  his  partizans,  it  may,  indeed,  be  cora- 
<c  pared  to  Sampson ;  for,  I  verily  believe,  they 
4 f  have  slain  more  Americans  with  it,  than  ever 
"  Sampson  slew  of  the  Philistines.  The  Israelite 
<f  slew  his  thousands,  but  the  Rushites  have 
"  slain  their  tens  of  thousands." 

The  pleaders  for  Rush  have  told  you,  that 
this  is  accusing  him  of  murder.  Plow  unfair  this 
construction  is ;  what  a  shameful  perversion  it  is 
of  the  defendant's  meaning,  must  be  evident  to 
every  man  of  common  understanding.*  I  can 
hardly  believe  that  it  can  ever  be  the  duty  of  ad- 
vocates 


*  Shameful  as  the  perversion  was,  however, -we  shall  see, 
by  and  bv,  that  the  Judge  gave  into  it,  and  actually  told  the 
Jury  that  I  had  accused  the  Doctor  of  murdering  his  patients, 
though  the  word  murder  was  not  to  be  found  in  any  of  the 
egpresions  laid  in  tha  declaration. 
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vocates  to  lie  in  tins  impudent  manner  ( for  wilful 
misconstruction  is  lying),  and,  when  they  do,  I 
am  certain  that  jurors  ought  not  to  give  any  weight 
to  what  they  say;  much  less  ought  they  to  affect 
to  look  upon  such  bare-faced  falshoods  as  truths. 
Jurors  should  recollect,  that  they  are  sworn  to  de- 
cide according  to  the  conviction  which  is  produ- 
ced in  their  own  minds  •  and,  when  they  do  not 
act  up  to  the  spirit  of  this  oath,  they  will  in  vain 
seek  for  a  justification  in  the  assertions  from  the 
"bar,  or  even  from  the  bench. 

Unwilling  to  trust  to  one  interpretation  of 
the  words,  on  which  this  charge  is  founded,  the 
Rushite  counsel  have  asserted,  1 .  that  these  words 
accuse  Doctor  Rush  of  /tilling people  with  deadly 
-weapons ;  and  2.  that  they  accuse  him  of  killing 
•people  with  his  physick. — I  shall  consider  them  se- 
parately. 

Take  the  passage  above  quoted  from  Porcu- 
pine's Gazette,  strip  it  of  its  figurative  quality, 
insist  upon  its  being  literally  understood,  make  it 
positive  instead  of  doubtful,  and  then  cut  it  up 
into  simple  sentences,  considering  each  as  having 
"been  made  use  of  detached  from  all  the  rest;  af- 
ter having  thus  strained,  twisted,  garbelled,  and 
gutted  the  writing  of  the  defendant,  I  will  allow, 
that  something  like  an  accusation  of  killing  people 
with  deadly  weapons  may  be  made  out.  But,  it  is 
not  thus  that  a  man's  words  are  to  be  treated;  hi* 
person  and  estate  are  not  to  be  brought  into  jeo- 
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pardy  by  such  miserable  petitfogging  interpretati- 
ons :  pitiful,  indeed,  would  be  the  liberty  of  speech 
and  or  the  press,  were  every  sentence  Liable  to  a 
judicial  criticism  of  this  sort.  No,  no;  the  Com- 
mon  Law  of  England  (which,  as  I  observed  ben >rc, 
is,  in  this  case,  the  law  of  America)  encourages 
no  such  uncandid,  no  such  litigious  proceeding. 
That  Law,  I  had  almost  said  that/^/.y  Law,  which 
is  the  result  of  the  researches  of  wisdom  actuated 
by  the  spirit  of  justice  ;  that  Law,  which,  while 
it  has  clad  good  character  in  a  coat  of  mail,  lias 
thrown  a  shield  before  the  body  of  the  critick,  the 
satyrist,  and  the  publick  censor;  that  Law  tells 
you,  that  the  words,  on  which  an  action  of  Slan- 
der is  grounded,  shall  be  understood  neither  in 
their  best  sense  nor  their  worst  sense,  but  "  that 
*'  the  words  shall  be  taken  in  the  same  sense,  as 
"  they  would  be  understood  by  those  who  hear  or 
"  read  them,  and  for  that  purpose  all  the  words 
<c  ought  to  be  taken  together." — See  Butter  s  Ni- 
si Priiis,  p.  4. 

Now,  Gentlemen  of  the  jury,  castingbchind  you 
the  base  misconstructions  by  which  you  have  been 
led  astray,  and  taking  the  law  for  your  guide,  go 
once  more  over  the  words  of  Air.  Cobbett.  "  Doc- 
tor Rush, "  says  he,  <k  in  that  cmphatical  style 
<(  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  calls  Mercury  the 
"  Sampson  of  medicine.  In  his  hands,  and  in 
*J  those  of  his  partizans,  it  may,  indeed,  be  justly 
S(  compared  to  Sampson  ;  for,  I  verily  believe,  that 
"  they  have  slain  more  Americans  with  it,  then  ever 

"  Sampson 
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c<  Sampson  slew  of  the  Philistines.  The  Israelite. 
u  slew  his  thousands,  but  the  Rushites  have  slain 
"  their  tens  of  thousands. " 

W hat,  on  your  oaths  I  ask  you  j  do  you,  upon 
hearing  these  words,  understand  the  writer  to 
mean  ?  Should  you,  had  you  read  this  passage  m 
a  foreign  news-paper,  have  concluded  that  this 
Doctor  Rush  was  in  the  habit  of  killing  people  with 
deadly  weapons?  No,  no,  Gentlemen,  you  would 
have  drawn  no  such  conclusion  !  you  would  have 
thought  that  he  was  a  man,  who,  with  his  disci- 
pics,  followed  a  very  bold  and  dangerous  system 
of  medicine,  and  you  would  have  thought  nothing 
more.  You  would  have  looked  upon  him  as  a 
deceived,  an  ignorant,  and,  perhaps,  an  obstinate 
man ;  but,  you  would  have  attached  to  his  actions 
no  idea  of  criminality  ;  and,  I  beg  you  to  observe 
well,  that  it  is  for  accusing  him  with  criminal  kil- 
ling, that  you  are,  on  this  count  of  the  declaration, 
called  upon  to  give  a  verdict  against  the  defen- 
dant; should  you  comply  with  the  request,  the 
future  fate  of  your  characters  need  not  be  fore- 
told. 

But,  Gentlemen,  I  will,  for  a  moment,  sup- 
pose the  words  to  imply  killing  with  deadly  wea- 
pons, and,  even  upon  that  supposition,  I  maintain 
that  they  are  not  actionable  ;  and,  of  course,  that 
they  ought  to  make  nothing  against  the  defen- 
dant. 

h 
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In  the  first  place  they  are  too  indefinite  with 
respect  to  the  persons :  Doctor  Rush  is  confounded 
with  a  numerous  class,  called  the  Rushites,  and 
the  persons  killed  are  neither  named  nor  descri- 
bed. The  law  is  extremely  scrupulous  on  these 
points,  and  positively  rejects  every  thing  that  has 
only  an  imaginary  existence.  For  an  action  of 
slander  to  lie,  on  account  of  an  accusation  of  killing, 
the  words  must  not  only  evidently  apply  to  the 
plaintiff  as  the  killer,  but,  in  a  case  like  the  pre- 
sent, it  must  also  appear,  that  the  persons,  said 
to  be  killed,  are  actually  dead;  for  instance,  if  I 
say  to  either  of  you,  "Thou  hast  poisoned  A.  B. 
"  and  it  shall  cost  me  £.  100  but  i  will  hang  thee : 
"  No  action  will  lie  for  these  words,  without  proof 
"  being  produced  by  the  plaintiff)  that  A.  B.  is  ac- 
"  tually  dead"  See  Rolle's  Abridgement, 
Vol.  I.  p.  77. — Thus,  you  see,  though  the  killer 
and  the  killed  are  clearly  designated,  the  law  re- 
jects the  action,  because  the  death  is  not  proved. 

But,  Gentlemen,  suppose  the  Doctor  were 
to  pull  out  a  list  of  his  patients  for  some  years 
past ;  suppose  he  were  to  point  to  the  populous 
grave  yards  of  this  unfortunate  city,  and  say,  thess 
are  the  people  that  the  defendant  has  accused  me 
of  killing  with  deadly  weapons  ;  and  suppose  you 
should  be  convinced  of  the  truth  of  his  assertion. 
Still  the  action  will  not  lie ;  unless  it  be  evident, 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  meant,  that  these  people  were 
killed  criminally,  and  to  ascertain  this,  all  the 
words  must  be  taken  together.    For  instance,  if  I 

say) 
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say,  "  Mr. ^Harper  is  a  thief"  and  if  I  stop  there, 
an  action  will  lie  against  me;  but,  it  I  say 
44  Mr.  Harper  is  a  thief,  for  he  has  stolen  the 
"  thoughts,  the  words,  the  expressions,  the  senten- 
"  res,  add  even  whole  paragraphs,  from  Monsieur 
"  Mallet  da  Pan,  and  dressed,  them  up  into  a  speech 
(<  for  Congress/'  no  action  will  lie  for  these 
words,  1.  because  the  latter  part  of  the  words- 
are  satisfactorily  explanatory  of  the  former,  and 
2.  because  the  words,  taken  all  together,  do  not 
accuse  Mr.  Harper  of  any  crime,  but  merely  of 
a  little  or  what  the  law  calls  lover  and  Conver- 
sion, and  what,  in  the  critick's  court,  is  called 
plagiarism. — A  case  more  in  point,  however,  is 
to  be  found  in  Rolle's  Abridgement,  Vol.  I. 
p.  72,  where  it  is  said :  "  If  a  man  says  of  J.  S. — - 
"  as  soon  as  Bushe  had  killed  Smith,  he  came  to 
"  /.  S.  and  told  him,  how  he  had  killed  Smith,  and. 

S.  gave  Bushe  money  to  shift  him  aicay"  The 
law  says,  Gentlemen,  that  no  action  will  lie  foi 
this  accusation,  though  Smith  be  proved  to  be 
dead ;  "  for"  says  the  learned  Reporter,  "  the 
"  word  kill  is  too  genera!,  and  a  man  may  hill 
"  another  in  his  own  defence,  8cc\  without  com- 
"  milting  any  crime."  And  if  the  word  kill  does 
not  i ply  criminality  in  the  act,  how  mucn  less 
does  the  word  slay,  which  is,  now-a-days,  exclu- 
sively appropriated  to  narratives  of  battles,  and  is 
never  employed  as  a  substitute  for  murder?  oc  as*, 
sassination  :  whereas,  to  kill  sometimes  is. 

This  is,  however,  only  a  waste  of  time ;  for,  you 
never  can  have  believed,  that  the  defendant  meant 

to 
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to  accuse  Dictor  Rush  of  criminally  putting  thou- 
sands and  tens  of  thousands  of  Americans  to  death. 
The  suggestion  is  an  insult  to  common  sense,  and 
a  disgrace  to  the  judges  who  have  suffered  you 
to  listen  to  it., 

The  other  construction,  put  upon  the  words 
of  the  defendant,  is  more  reasonable;  to  wit: 
that  he  has  accused  Doctor  Rush  of  killing  his  pa- 
tients with  his  remedies. — The  words,  taken  all 
together,  do  not  warrant  this  construction  ;  but, 
admit  that  they  do  ;  still  they  are  not  actionable, 
notwithstanding  the  assertion  of  the  learned  Inger- 
sol.  This  man  has  told  you,  that  he  has  "  an  au- 
thority" for  this  assertion.  I  wish  he  had  told  you" 
what  authority  it  was.  Perhaps  it  was  Governor 
(sometime  Chief  Justice)  Me.  Kean?  If  so,  I 
applaud  his  prudence  in  keeping  the  name  to  him- 
self. The  authority,  to  which  i  shall  appeal,  is 
of  a  different  stamp. — "  A  man  says  of  a  physi- 
*\  cian,  He  hath  killed  J.  S*  in  the  Old  Jewry, 
"  with  physick,  which  physick  was  a  pill,  and  Doc- 
<c  tor  Atkins  and  Doctor  Pady  found  the  vomit  in 
u  his  mouth." — This  is  no  vague  charge  the 
meaning  of  the  words  is  by  no  means  dubious ; 
the  defendant  does  not,  like  Mr.  Cobbett,  speak 
in  figurative  language,  and  qualify  his  assertion 
with  a  phrase  expressive  of  uncertainty ;  the  ac- 
cusation is  to  be  literally  understood ;  it  is  clear, 
direct,  with  the  circumstances  of  manner,  time, 
and  place.  ^Vet,  says  my  authority,  "  no  action 
rt  will  lie  for  these  words ;  for,  if  a  physician 
*'  give  medicines  or  drugs  to  his  patient,  with  an 

x  "  intent 
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<c  intent  to  recover  him  from  his  sickness,  though 
"  the  patient  die  after  having  taken  them,  still 
the  physician  is  not  punishable,  so  long  as  it 
"  does  not  appear  that  he  gave  the  medicines 
"  knowing  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  nature  of 
"  the  disease. — Jf  the  man  had  said,  that  the  phy- 
"  sician  killed  J.  S.  with  medicines,  which  he  ad- 
((  ministered  knowing  them  to  be  contrary  to  the  na- 
"  tare  of  the  disease,  an  action  w  ould  have  lain  for 
•  these  words." — See  Rolle's  Abridgement, 
Vol.  I.  p.  71. 

This,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  is  the  language 
of  the  Common  law  of  England,  and,  give  me 
leave  to  say,  that  it  is  also  the  language  of  reason ; 
for  it  would  be  absurd  to  suppose  that  an  action  of 
slander  is  to  be  avoided  by  circumlocutory  phrases ; 
by  saying  in  many  words  what  might  be  said 
in  few.  And,  if  no  speech  and  no  writing  is  to  be 
made  use  of,  which  can  be  fairly  construed  to 
mean  that  a  physician  has  killedhis  patient  by  his 
remedies ;  then  I  say,  that  all  controversy  about 
modes  of  cure  must  from  henceforth  cease  ;  for,  it 
is  absolutely  impossible  to  speak  with  disapproba- 
tion of  a  physician's  practice,  without  making  use 
of  such  words,  as  will,  directly  or  indirectly,  im- 
ply, that  he  has  killed  his  patients  zcith  his  remedies. 
Doctor  Brickell,  for  instance,  in  remonstrating 
against  the  treatment  of  General  Washington  by 
Doctors  Craik  and  Dick,  has  these  words :  "  Thus, 
"  we  see,  by  their  own  statement,  that  they  drew 
'  from  a  matt  in  the  sixty  ninth  year  of  his  age, 
"  the  enormcus  quantity  of  eighty  two  ounces, 

or 
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u  or  above  two  quarts  and  an  half  of  blood  in  about 
"  thirteen  hours.  Very  few  of  the  most  robust 
"  young  men  in  the  world  could  survive  such  a 
"  loss  of  blood  ;  but  the  body  of  an  aged  person, 
<c  must  be  so  exhausted,  and  all  his  powers  so 
c:  weakened  by  it  as  to  make  his  death  speedy  and 
*'  inevitable.  Here  the  effect  folio-wed  the  cause 
"precisely:  the  physicians  soon  observed  the 
cc  powers  of  life  yielding;  a  loss  of  speech;  and 
"  that  he  expired  without  a  struggle !  The  exces- 
"  sice  bleeding  had  left  him  no  strength  to  strug- 
"  gle/r 

Now,  Gentlemen,  follow  the  rule  laid  down 
by  the  law,  take  all  Doctor  Brickeil's  words  to- 
gether, and  you  will,  at  once,  perceive,  that  he 
charges  these  physicians  with  killing  General 
Washington  with  their  remedies.  He  tells  them, 
that  the  blood  they  took  from  their  patient  ren- 
dered his  death  inevitables  he  says  that  their  bleed- 
ing was  the  cause  of  his  death  ;  and  that  the  ex- 
cessive bleeding  left  him  no  strength  to  struggle 
with. — But,  are  these  not  truths?  And  shall  this, 
er  any  other  man,  be  prevented  from  speaking 
and  publishing  these  salutary  truths?  Shall  he  be 
harrassed  and  prosecuted;  shall  he  be  muzz: 
gagged,  or  fined  to  his  ruin,  because  he  has  had 
publick  spirit  enough  to  promulgate  truths  so  ne- 
cessary to  the  preservation  of  even  the  lives  of  the 
people;  and  all  this  merely  because  the  promul- 
gation tends  to  diminish  the  practice  and  profits 
of  a  second  Sangrado  and  his  bleeding  disciples  ? — 
The  Law  says,  no !  Reason  turns  with  disgust  from 

the 
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the  absurdity;  Justice  grasps  her  sword,  and 
liberty  revolts,  at  the  presumptuous,  the  tyran- 
nical position! 

Having  now,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  com- 
pletely justified  the  words  of  the  defendant,  by 
establishing  the  truth  of  those  which  are,  in  them- 
selves, actionable,  and  by  proving  that  those, 
the  truth  of  which  does  not  admit  of  positive  proof, 
are,  in  no  sense,  actionable,  it  is  not  a  duty  in- 
cumbent on  me  to  show,  that  none  of  them  were 
published  with  a  malicious  intent:  the  charge  of 
falskood  being  disproved,  that  of  malice  falls  of 
course.  But,  Gentlemen,  witnesses  have  been 
produced  to  make  you  believe  that  private  malice, 
and  not  public  good,  was  the  basis  of  the  publi- 
cations; and,  the  defendant,  strong  in  the  purity 
of  his  motives,  and  indignant  at  the  reproach, 
with  which  he  has  been  assailed,  instructs  me  t* 
repel  the  ungrateful  insinuation. 

The  three  witnesses,  to  whom  you  have  been 
listening,  are  all  physicians  (as  they  have  the  po- 
liteness to  call  themselves)  of  the  school  of  Rush; 
two  of  them  were  his  pupils,  and,  I  trust,  no  one 
of  the  three  would  have  been  admitted  to  give  evi- 
dence, in  a  similar  case,  in  any  other  court  in  the 
world  •  seeing  that  each  of  them,  in  proportion  to 
the  extent  of  his  practice,  is  as  deeply  interested 
in  the  result  of  this  trial,  as  is  the  plaintiff  himself. 
Observe,  Gentlemen,  that,  when  Mr.  Cobbett 
speaks  of  the  deadly  effects  of  the  System  of  Deple- 
tion, he  does  not  say,  that  Riish  has  slam  "his  thou- 

"  sands 


\ 
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"  sands  and  tens  of  thousands,"  but  that,  th^ 
"  Riishttes"  (that  is,  all  those  who  follow  this  far 
tal  system)  tc  have  slain  tkdir  thousands  and  tens 
<f  of  thousands  y  so  that,  the  persons  who  have 
been  admitted  to  give  evidence,  are,  virtually, 
joint  plaintiffs  in  the  cause  !  It  was  lately  decided 
by  the  judges  in  this  very  court,  that  no  inhabitant 
of  Philadelphia  should  be  admitted  to  give  evidence 
against  persons  charged  with  the  transgression  of 
tpe  law  prohibiting  the  erection  of  wooden  build- 
ings ;  because,  living  in  the  same  city,  where  the 
building  had  been  erected,  he  might  possibly  be 
interested  in  the  result  of  the  trial.  And,  if  this 
was  good  ground  for  exception,  how  much  better 
is  the  ground  for  excepting  to  the  evidence  of 
<c  Rushites"  in  the  present  case?  And  yet  this  evi- 
dence is  admitted! — Is  this  your  impartiality! 
Blush,  Philadelphians,  for  your  tranquil  submis- 
sion ! 

But,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  you  have,  how- 
ever, heard  this  evidence,  and  therefore,  I  shall, 
for  the  reasons  before  stated,  endeavour  to  remove 
the  impression  it  may  have  produced. 

The  first  of  these  witnesses  is  James  Mease.  * 

He 


*  Besides  the  interest,  which  these  men  had  in  common 
with  Rush,  they  each  of  them  had  a  private  grudge  against 
me,  which  will  clearly  account  for  their  volunteering  in  the 
business,  and  for  their  treachery  in  divulging  private  con- 
versations. Mease's  conduct  at  the  island  was  very  severely, 
though  very  justly,  treated  in  Porcupine's  Gazette ;  and,  it 
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He  has  told  you,  that,  about  six  months  after 
this  action  was  commenced,  he  heard  the  defend- 
ant say,  speaking  of  Doctor  Rush  :  "  Damn  him, 
"  lie  had  better  withdraw  Ids  suit,  or  I  will  persecute 
cc  him  while  living,  and  his  memory  after  his  death  " 
—The  plain  truth  of  the  matter  is  this:  Mr. 
Cobbett  went  to  the  Island,  where  Mease  was 
king  Robinson  Crusoe,  along  with  an  English 
Captain,  who  had  some  business  with  a  sick  sai- 
lor. While  the  Captain  was  gone  to  the  Hospi- 
tal, Mease  asked  Air.  Cobbett  into  his  apartment, 
brought  out  a  bottle  of  wine,  and  gave  him  a 
pressing  invitation  to  dinner.  The  invitation  was 
declined,  but  two  or  three  glasses  of  wine  were 
drunk,  and  a  conversation,  of  the  rallying  banter- 
ing kind,  took  place ;  and,  as  it  is  impossible  to  be 
with  a  Rushite  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour,  without 
being  pestered  with  an  eulogium  on,  the  fraternity 
and  the  abominable  remedies  they  employ, 
Rush  and  his  law-suit  soon  became  the  topic. 
Mr.  Cobbett  certainly  did,  on  this  occasion,  as  on 
many  others,  make  use  of  words  strongly  expres- 
sive 


will  be  remembered,  that  he  hated  me  for  refusing  to  pub" 
lk>h  bis  base  and  assassin-like  attack  on  poor  sottish  Mifflin. 
If  the  man  who  reads  this  note,  has  not  read  the  first  number 
of  the  Rush-Light,  I  beg  him  to  turn  to  it,  where  he  will  see 
recorded  an  act  of  this  Mease,  surpassing  in  ingratitude,  in 
treachery,  in  cowardly  black-hearted  malice,  any  thing  ever 
imputed  even  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  infernal  regions.  And, 
when  he  has  read  this,  let  him  recollect,  that  this  Mease  is 
the  pupil,  the  dear  friend,  and  one  of  the  trumpets  of  Rush, 
who,  in  his  Account  of  the  Yellow  Fever  of  1793,  blessed  God 
for  preserving  the  young  man's  "precious  life  !" — Such.,  or 
nearly  such,  are  all  his  friends. 
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sive  of  his  resentment  at  Rush's  insolent  and  vex- 
atious appeal  to  the  law,  and  he  well  remembers 
threatening  to  make  him  repent  of  it ;  but,  as  to 
damning  him.  he  utterly  denies  it ;  for,  though 
he  has  to  atone  for  too  many  sins  of  this  sort,  he  is 
certain  that  he  never  so  far  degraded  a  curse  as 
to  bestow  it  on  Rush.  And,  with  respect  to  his 
saying,  that  he  would  persecute  his  memory  after 
his  death,  the  thing  is  absolutely  incredible :  he 
might  as  reasonably  have  threatened  to  perse- 
cute the  memory  of  a  butterfly  or  maggot.  ci  Can 
"  the  Rush,"  says  Job,  "  grow  up  without  mire  ? 
<c  Whilst  it  is  yet  in  his  greenness,  and  net  cut 
tc  dozon,  it  zoithereth  before  any  other  herb" — Upon 
reading  these  words,  one  is  tempted  to  believe, 
that  the  holy  seer  really  had  the  Pennsylvania!! 
Hippocrates  in  his  eye ;  for,  though  he  is  yet 
in  his  greenness,  though  he  is  still  alive,  his 
fame  has  perished  of  itself;  it  is  withered  and 
dead. 

However,  Gentlemen,  what  degree  of  cre- 
dit soever  you  may  be  inclined  to  give  to  the  evi- 
dence of  Physician  Mease;  though  you  should 
believe  that  the  defendant  uttered  the  words  pre- 
cisely as  the  witness  has  stated,  you  must  remem- 
ber, that  these  wTords  were  uttered  eight  months 
after  the  suit  was  commenced;  and,  that  they  can- 
not tend  to  establish  the  malice  imputed  to  the 
publications,  for  which  this  action  is  brought,  be- 
cause, they  express  resentment  against  Rush  for 
his  conduct  subsequent  to  those  publications. 


The 
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The  next  of  the  volunteer  witnesses  is  John 
Redman  Coxe.  He  tells  you,  Gentlemen,  that 
on  the  2nd  of  October,  1797,  which  was  some 
weeks  after  this  action  was  commenced,  he  was 
in  Mr.  Cobbett's  house,*  and  that  he  there  heard 
him  say,  that  "  he  did  not  believe  he  should  have 
<c  said  so  much  on  bleeding  or  mercurials  if  Doc- 
<{  tor  Rush  had  not  been  the  founder  of  the  Sys- 
fC  tern." — By  the  little  cunning  sniveller's  rioting 
do  wn  the  very  day  of  his  visit,  it  would  appear  that 

he 


*Yes,  this  subaltern  Sangrado  did  really  come  to  my  house 
about  this  time,  and  did  very  earnestly  intercede  with  me 
in  behalf  of  his  preceptor ;  and,  by  the  same  token,  I  re- 
member, that  he  presented  me  a  list  of  physicians  of  Phila- 
delphia, whom  he  very  strenuously  persuaded  me  to  lam- 
pom  I  Upon  this  list  were  the  names  of  Khun,  Wisrar,  Parker 
and  several  others ;  and  the  base  accusation,  which  he  wish- 
ed me  to  prefer  against  these  respectable  gentlemen  and  tru- 
ly eminent  physicians,  was,  that  they  had  deserted  tje  poor 
in  the  hour  of  distress,  than  which  nothing  would  have  been 
more  filse  and  malicious,  or  produced  again-t  the  parties 
more  public  odium  and  reproach. — "  Damme,"  said  the  lit- 
tle bleeder,  "  shoot  oie  of  your  quills  at  them:  you'll  set 
"  JVistar  dancing  mad,  and  he's  a  sly  democrit." — I  resisted 
this  eloquent  solicitation.  I  felt  no  inclination  to  set  Doctor 
Wistar  dancing  mad:  for,  whatever  might  be  his  political 
opinions,  he  kept  them  to  himself;  and  I  had  always  heard, 
that  he  was  a  man  of  great  private  worth. 

Such  are  the  pupils,  the  friends,  and  the  witnesses  of 
Rush!  Such  are /the  fellows,  who  nave  the  impudence  to  come 
forward  in  a  court  of  justice,  and  accuse  me  of  underhand 
malice \ — Happy  would  it  have  been  for  them,  had  they  been 
yet  unborn.  Their  great  leader  will  sink,  and  will  drag 
them  all  down  with  him  tc  the  bottom  of  the  mire. 
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lie  attached  great  importance  to  these  words;  but* 
Gentlemen,  you  assuredly  cannot  believe,  that 
they  have  the  least  tendency  to  establish  the  ma* 
lice,  which  is  imputed  to  the  publications  of  the 
defendant.  Mr.  Cobbett  said,  "  he  believed,  that 
"  he  should  not  have  said  so  much  about  bleeding 
"  and  mercurials,  if  Doctor  Rush  had  not  been  the 
cc  founder  of  the  system. " — What  is  the  meaning 
of  these  words?  Do  they  imply  malice  against  the 
man,  as  the  babblers  on  the  other  side  have  assert- 
ed? No  such  thing,  Mr.  Cobbett  having  always 
entertained  that  opinion  of  Rush,  which  his  con- 
duct in  the  Fever  of  1793  was  so  well  calculated 
to  confirm ;  having  always  looked  upon  him  as  a 
wild  and  persevering  experimenter,  and  having 
seen  him  publish,  that  he  was  "  resolved  to  stick 
"  to  his  principles  and  his  practice  to  the  last  ex- 
Ci  tremity"  was  it  not  very  natural,  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  man  should  increase  his  zeal  against  the 
system  ?  And,  was  it  not  as  natural  that  he  should 
-ci  v,  that  he  believed,  he  should  not  have  said  so 
much  against  it,  if  Rush  had  not  been  its  founder? 
Permit  me  to  put  a  case  to  you,  Gentlemen.  Sup- 
pose Jefferson  were  to  propose  to  you  a  new  alli- 
ance with  France  :  should  you  listen  to  it  with  the 
same  patience  as  you  would  to  a  similar  proposi- 
tion from  Mr.  Adams?  And  would  you  not  be 
justified  in  declaring,  that  you  believed  you  should 
not  have  said  so  much  about  it,  if  Jefferson  had  not 
been  the  proposer?  Should  you  not,  if  this  your 
declaration  were  brought  forward  as  a  proof  of  your 
malice  against  Jefferson,  spurn  at  the  promoters 
of  the  charge  and  the  wretched  spies  they  had  em- 
ir ployed? 
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ployed?  -Were  you  free  men,  nay,  were  you  vas- 
sals, were  you  slaves,  were  you  any  thing  but  Phi- 
ladelphians,  you  certainly  would. 

The  last  of  this  goodly  trio  of  betrayers  of  prw 
vate  conversation  is  iVilliam  Dewces* 

And  here, gentlemen,  I  shall,  for  the  first  time, 
take  the  liberty  to  deviate,  for  one  moment,  from 
my  subject,  in  order  to  give  you  some  idea  of  the 
character  of  the  father  of  this  witness.  This  is 
fuiiy  warranted  by  the  manner  in  which  the  action 
has  been  attempted  to  be  supported  by  the  Ru- 
shite  pleaders,  who  have  not  only  loaded  the  cha- 
racter of  the  defendant  himself  with  every  species 
of  calumny,  but  have  most  shamefully  slandered 

his 


*  I  have  shown,  that  the  other  two  witnesses  had  a  private 
grudge  against  me,  and  that  Dewees  had  also,  the  reader  will 
be  convinced,  when  he  is  told  that  the  following  article 
appeared  in  Porcupine's  Gazette. 

"  Another  Puff" 

(From  the  New -York  Gazette.) 
"  Messn.  M'Lean  &  Lang, 
"  A  Phikuelphian  now  in  New-York,  was  yesterday 
"  sorry  to  see  the  able  and  useful  Physician  Dr.  Dczvees  in 
*'  this  city— knowing  that  his  absence  from  Philadelphia  will 
u  prove  a  serious  (oss  to  the  arnreted  uf  that  piace. 
"  Sunday  morning,  Sept.  17,  1797-" 

This  article,  which  was,  most  probablv,  sent  to  the  New 
York  ©aaette  by  the  "  a  le  and  useful  physician  himself," 
•was  inserted  in  my  paper  immediately  after  my  comments  on 

one  of  Rush's  most  impudent  puffs.  This  is  the  w  ay  they 

Itave  gone  on  all  over  the  country.  There  is  not  a  single 
member  cf  the  fraternity,  who  is  not  a  puffer. 
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his  honest  parents,  by  asserting  that  he  is "  a  wretch 
"  cast  up  from  the  slime  of  mankind.  "  That  this 
is  false  you  well  know,  and  that  it  merits  that  re- 
taliation which  truth  can  inflict  you  cannot  deny. 
The  gin-shop  pedigree  of  the  plaintiff  you  are 
all  acquainted  with  ;  something  very  pretty  might 
be  said  about  the  relations  and  the  descendants  of 
the  two  first  witnesses,  Mease  and  Coxef1  and, 
the  following  account  of  the  progenitor  of  Dew- 
ees  seems  necessary  to  complete  the  genealogy. 

The  modesty  of  this  sc  able  and  useful  physi- 
€i  cian"  never  suffered  him,  I  dare  say,  to  suppose 
that  the  fame  of  his  ancestor  was  recorded  in  his- 
tory?; and  I  have  no  doubt  that  he  will  feel  him- 
self obliged  to  me  for  acquainting  him  with  the 
fact.  Mr.  Smyth,  who  was  a  British  officer,  con- 
fined as  a  prisoner  of  war,  in  the  jail  of  Philadel- 
phia, during  the  revolution,  and  who  afterwards 
published  an  account  of  his  treatment,  speaks  thus 
of  the  father  of  the  witness  : 

cc  All  this  time  the  Gaoler  charged  us  at  an 
<c  extravagant  rate  for  diet,  fire,  and  candle,  be- 
<c  sides  an  allowance  that  he  received  from  the 
"  Congress  for  that  purpose ;  by  which  means  he 
<c  extorted  every  farthing  of  money  from  us,  as 
"  far  as  our  credit  then  would  go.  But  being  de- 
"  termined  not  to  run  in  debt,  I  at  length  reru- 
"  $ed  to  pay  him  any  more  than  the  Congress  al- 

"  lowed 


^his  is  "  high  matter,"  and  will  form  a  separate  and  most 
curious  article  in  the  Rush-Light, 
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€C  lowed,  and  was  obliged  after  this  to  Subsist 
<e  upon  bread  and  water  alone  during  seven  weeks. 
"  This  gaoler's  name  was  Thomas  Dezuees,  as  ty- 
(i  rannical,  cruel,  infamous  a  villain  as  ever  dis- 
<c  graced  human  nature."  After  Mr.  Smyth  join- 
ed the  Royal  Army,  he  came  with  it  from  the 
Head  of  Elk  to  Philadelphia. — "  On  the  morn- 
"  ing,"  says  he,  cf  of  the  day  that  a  detachment  of 
*c  the  British  army  first  entered  Philadelphia,  a 
<c  number  of  the  Americans  fell  into  my  hands, 
a  and  amongst  the  rest  Thomas  Dewees,  the  cruel, 
<£  tyrannical  gaoler,  under  whose  iron  taloons  I 
<c  had  suffered  so  long  and  severely.  As  soon  as 
<(  this  wretch  found  that  I  was  the  officer  ccm- 
*  manding  the  party,  his  terror  is  not  to  be  de- 
((  scribed,  as  be  expected  nothing  less  than  im- 
"  mediate  death;  falling  on  his  knees  he  begged 
K  for  his  life,  and  for  mercy:  I  desired  him  to  con^ 
<c  sider,  what  he  merited  from  me?  He  acknow- 
ec  ledged  he  deserved  neither  favour  nor  compas- 
<c  sion,  said  that  his  orders  respecting  me  had  been 
"  more  rigorous  than  against  any  other,  and  ow- 
cc  ned  that  he  had  executed  them  in  their  full  se- 
c'  verity  ;  but  still  most  earnestly  entreated  fbrgive- 
Ci  ness.  I  told  him  that  for  the  sake  of  his  innc- 
u  cent  wife  and  children  (for  he  had  a  large  family), 
cc  I  would  forgive  him,  as  he  professed  sincere 
"  contrition,  and  proposed  to  take  the  oaths  ofal- 
<c  legiance  to  his  Majesty:  this  he  readily  perfor- 
"  raed;  and  had  the  audacity  afterwards  ofapply- 
ce  ing  to  Earl  Cornwallis  to  be  appointed  Deputy 
"  Provost  Marshal  over  the  American  prisoners  in 

"  Philadelphia, 
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€<  Plilladelphia,  in  the  accomplishment  of  whic4*1 
4<  pursuit,  however,  he  very  justly  failed."* 

Such  is  the  account  which  history  gives  of  the 
father.  Now  let  us  judge  of  the  son,  by  the  evi- 
dence which,  in  this  trial,  he  has  given  with  the 
intent  of  establishing  the  charge  of  malice  against 
the  defendant. — The  witness  relates  to  you,  that, 
being  at  the  defendant's  house  in  the  month  of 
January,  1797  (nine  months  previous  to  the  date 
of  the  publications,  on  which  the  action  is  ground- 
ed), he  heard  him  reprobate  the  Eulogium  on 
Rittenhouse,  wmich  Rush  had  just  then  delivered  ; 
and  that,  on  this  occasion,  he  heard  the  defendant 
say,  that  the  Eulogium  was  "  too  republican"  ad- 
ding, <c  damn  him,  I  will  attack  him  for  it."  Hence, 
Gentlemen,  you  are  requested  to  believe,  that 
the  publications  of  September  were  no  more  than 
a  fulfilment  of  the  threat  of  January ;  and  that 
Rush's  system  of  bleeding  was  attacked  from  po- 
litical motives,  and  not  from  any  opinion  that  the 
defendant  entertained  of  its  dangerous  effects. 
Levi  has  told  you,  that  Mr.  Cobbett  never  attack- 
ed the  Doctor's  politics  :  "  not  a  word,"  says  he, 
"  was  ever  seen  upon  that  head  ;  his  attack  was 
"  designed  to  be  on  a  part  more  injurious  to  the 
"  man  ;  he  threatens  in  January,  and  executes  in 
<c  September.  The  arrow  was  stuck  in  his  side, 
u  he  did  not  attempt  to  draw  it  out  at  the  mo- 

"  merit, 


*  See  Smyth's  Tour  int  the  United  States.  These  ex- 
tracts are  taken  from  Vol.  II.  p.  293  and  42.:.  The  work  has 
long  been  in  the  Philadelphia  Library,  and  has  been  sold  in 
every  city  in  the  United  State?, 
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"  ment,  but  he  let  it  remain  till  a  fit  period  far 
c<  making  it  felt." 

When  a  small-lawyer  gets  hold  of  a  figure 
of  rhetorick,  he  uses  it  as  awkwardly  as  a  baby  does 
a  knife,  sometimes  seizing  it  by  the  handle  and 
sometimes  by  the  blade,  while  the  compassionate  Ju- 
ry sit  trembling  with  anxiety  for  the  consequences. 
Such,  Gentlemen,  must  have  been  your  feelings 
whilst  listening  to  the  illustration  of  Levi.  But, 
the  nonsense  of  my  little  Moses's  figure,  palpable 
as  it  is,  is  not  quite  so  palpable  as  its  falsehood. 
It  is  false,  notoriously  false,  to  say  that  Mr.  Cob- 
bettneverattacked  the  Doctor's  Eulogium  on  Rit- 
tenhouse.  He  did  attack  it.  Nor  did  the  arrow, 
as  the  Israelite  calls  it,  remain  long  to  rankle  in 
his  side.  He  threatened  in  January,  1797,  and 
there  is  not  a  man  amongst  you,  who  does  not 
know,  that,  in  his  Censor  for  the  very  same  month 
oj  January ,  he  put  his  threat  into  execution.  Fur- 
ther :  which  of  you  has  not  read  the  last  "  Will  and 
Testament  of  Peter  Porcupine,"  published  in 
March,  1797  ;  and  which  of  you,  then,  does  not 
knozv,  that  the  Eulogium  was  there  attacked  a  se- 
cond time,  previous  to  the  publishing  of  the  words 
laid  in  the  declaration?  The  silly  sans-culottish  Eulo- 
gium was  not  only  attacked,  but  was  destroyed,  and 
was,  by  the  defendant  and  every  body  else,  complete- 
ly forgotten  long  before  the  month  of  September.  * 

What, 


*  Mr.  Harper  said,  he  had  read  this  Eulogium  nvitb  plea- 
sure.    If  Mr.  Harper  was  serious,  he  has  a  singular  taste; 
for  I  can  tell  him,  that  it  is  (or  was,  while  it  was  above 
ground)  despised  by  every  man,  possessed  of  critical  know- 
ledge 
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What,  then,  becomes  of  the  support,  which  this 
part  of  the  testimony  of  Dewees  is  intended  to  give 
to  the  charge  of  malice  f — How  it  dwindles  and 
disappears ! 

The  latter  part  of  this  man's  evidence  is,  like 
the  former,  merely  presumptive,  and,  upon  exami- 
nation, it  whl  be  found  to  be  equally  destitute  of 

weight,  i 


ledge,  or  even'  of  common  sense. — Mr.  Harper  (though  one 
of  my  advocates )  further  observed,  that  it  was  "very  imperii- 
"  nent'm  me  to  express  my  disapprobation  ofit,  for,  that  1  had 
"  no  business  with  it."— Mr.  Harper's  notions  of  impertinence 
are  as  singular  as  is  his  taste  in  literary  productions.  He 
does,  rnwever  very  graciously  allow,  that  1  had  certainly  a 
"  right  to  find  fau  lt  with  it."  This  was  going  great  lengths 
for  his  client  ;  but  Mr.  Harper  will  oblige  the  world  by  ex- 
plaining how  I  could  possibly  have  "a  right  to  find  fairlt  with 
it,"  if  1  had  "  no  business  with  it,"  and  if  it  was  u  impertinence" 
in  me  to  speak  against  it.  Mr.  Harper  does  not  know  every 
thing.  I  dare  say  he  does  not  know,  for  instance,  that  the 
vote  of  thanks,  passed  by  the  American  Philosophical  Society 
for  this  Eulogium  of  Rush,  was  carried  by  mere  faction  ;  ai.d 
that,  though  it  was  said  to  be  unanimous,  it  was  actually  op- 
posed by  the  most  learned  and  respectable  members,  amongst 
whom  was  Bishop  White,  whose  well-founded  objections  were 
replied  to  by  uncandid  and  bitter  political  reflections  from 
the  overbearing,  insolent  Mack  Kean*—  Let  Mr.  Harper  learn 
a  little  more,  before  he  takes  upon  him  to  reprobate  and  con- 
demn the  opinions  and  the  conduct  of  those,  whose  intentions, 
at  least,  are  as  good  as  his  own.  Let  him  claim,  let  him  re- 
ceive and  enjoy,  all  the  popularity  he  deserves  for  his  zea<- 
lous,  his  great,  and  efficacious  endeavours,  in  support  of  the 
government;  but,  let  me  conjure  him,  to  resolve,  before  he 
undertakes  another  cause,  never  to  seek  to  preserve  that  po- 
pularity by  traducing  the  character  of  his  client,  even  though 
that  client  should  have  the  misfortune  to  be  the  subject  of 
a  king. 
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•  weight.    But,  Gentlemen,  there  is  something  else, 
of  which,  take  it  all  together,  it  is  also  destitute. 

He  has  told  you,  that,  notwithstanding  he  is  of 
the  school  of  the  American  Sangrado,  Mr.  Cobbctt 
employed  him  as  a  physician  in  his  family,  and,  more- 
over, recommended  I  dm  to  his  friends. — As  a  conclu- 
sive refutation  of  the  former  part  of  this  statement, 
as  an  unquestionable  proof  that  Dewees  was  never 
Mr.  Cobbett's  physician,  I  might  remind  you, 
that  Mr.  Cobbett  i,s  yet  alive.  He  might  reply  to 
this  impudent  assertion  of  the  witness,  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Boiieau's  pithy  epigram  to  Doctor  Per- 
rault,  of  which  I  will  give  you  an  humble  imitati- 
on. 

You  say,  then,  you  blood-sucking  elf, 

That  you've  been  our  physician,  all  round  ? 

I  swear  that  you  ne'er  bled  myself, 

And  the  proof  is, — I'm  yet  above  ground.* 

*  f  Tu  dis,  done,  que  tu,  Monsieur  1'  assassin, 
"  M'as  gueri  d?une  forte  maladie: 
"  La  preuve  que  tu  ne  fus  pas  moa  medecin, 
"  C'est,  que  je  suis  encore  en  vie.*5 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  Satyrist  here  calls  Doctor 
Perrault  an  assassin,  and  that,  harsh  as  the  term  is,  Perrault 
never  brought  an  action  of  Slander  against  him:  if  he  had,, 
all  the  satisfaction  he  would  have  obtained,  would  have  been 
3.  horse  laugh. — A  million  instances  might  be  produced  of  the 
great  liberty  enjoyed  by  the  French  writers  under  the  much- 
abused  Monarchy. — I  am  far  from  saying,  that  one  man  ought 
to  be  allowed  to  call  another  an  assassin  ;  but,  a  court  of  Jus- 
tice, under  the  old  French  government,  would  have  clearly 
perceived,  that  the  words  of  Boileau  did  not  tend  to  create- 
a  belief,  that  Perrault  was  actually  a  murderer;  and  they 
would  have  justly  concluded,  that  the  medical  character, 
which  was  endangered  by  an  epigram,  was  not  worthy  of 
the  protection  of  the  law, 
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From  this  evidence  of  Dewecs,  however,  vou 
are  requested  and  almost  ordered,  to  believe,  that 
Mr.  Cobbett  had  no  real  dislike  to  the  Ruihite 
system,  but  that  his  attack  on  the  system  arose 
from  the  malice,  which  he  entertained  against  the 
'man. — This  conclusion,  admitting  the  premises,- 
is  very  unfair;  for,  the  evidence  does  not  state, 
that  the  witness  was  either  employed  or  recommen- 
ded, by  the  defendant,  in  cases  of  the  yellow  fe- 
ver. Indeed,  it  expressly  states  that  he  zvas  not; 
and  you  well  know,  that  the  defendant  has  had 
the  yellow  fever  twice  in  his  family,  and  that,  it 
is  the  Rushite  treatment  of  this  disease  alone,  which 
the  publications  before  you  were  intended  to  de- 
stroy. 

But,  this  general  reply,  though  quite  satisfac- 
tory, shall  not  content  me :  the  witness  deserves 
to  be  exposed. — Being  asked  how  long  he  had 
attended  m  Mr.  Cobbett's  family,  he  replies :  "from 
the  return  of  the  citizens  in  1798,"  which  cer- 
tainly means,  that  he  had  given  all  the  medical  as- 
sistance required  in  the  family,  from  the  Autumn 
of  1798  to  this  present  time,  the  Autumn  of  1799. 
— Now,  Gentlemen,  recollect  that  this  man  was 
sworn  to  "  tell  the  truth,  the  whole  truth,  and 
"  nothing  but  the  truth,  so  help  him  God;  "  and 
then  I  beg  your  attention  to  a  true  story. 

Doctor  Buddwas  Mr.,  Cobbett's  familv  Doc- 
tor,  from  the  time  that  he  arrived  in  Philadelphia 
to  the  time  that  he  quitted  it;  but,  in  the  Summer 
fif  1798,  Doctor  Budd  retired  into  New- J  ersy,  w  here 

x  he 
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he  remained  'till  the  people  returned  to  the  city, 
Mrs.  Cobbett  was,  at  this  time,  pregnant,  and,  as 
a  precaution,  in  case  of  need,  some  one  was  sought 
for  to  supply  the  place  of  Doctor  Budd.  Mr. 
Cobbett  was  situated  at  Bustleton,  50  miles  from 
Doctor  Budd,  12  from  Philadelphia,  and  8  from 
JDewees.  Very  pressing  solicitations  were  made 
to  Doctor  Budd,  who  would  have  staid  at  Bustleton 
on  purpose,  had  not  his  family  demanded  his  pre- 
sence. No  one  from  the  city  could  be  thought 
on ;  because,  besides  the  great  risk  arising  from  his 
constant  employment,  the  gentleman  engaged 
might  die  before  the  time  arrived,  and  Mr.  Cob- 
bett knew  that  the  friends,  with  whom  he  lived, 
had  some  objection  to  receiving  into  their  house 
persons  coming  from  the  seat  of  infection  and  mor- 
tality. Under  these  circumstances,  Dewees  was 
applied  to,  but  not  'till  after  repeated  efforts  had 
been  made  in  vain  to  secure  the  attendance  of  a 
reputable  female  practitioner.  Thus,  then,  Gran- 
ny Dewees  was  introduced  into  the  defendant's 
family  as  a  last  shift,  a  poor  despicable  pis-alter. 

Mrs.  Cobbett  returned  to  the  city  before  the 
child  was  born,  and  Doctor  Budd  would  now  have 
been  the  man  :  but,  as  Granny  Dewees  had  been  be- 
sphken,  and  as  he  had  been  put  to  the  trouble  of 
two  or  three  journeys  to  Bustleton,  it  was  deter- 
mined that  he  should  attend  ;  but  net  without  the 
express  promise  from  Mrs.  Cobbett  to  her  husband, 
that  she  would  swallow  none  of  fa's  drugs,  and 
that  Doctor  Budd  should  be  called,  if  any  medi- 
cal assistance  should  be  found  necessary. — All  ter- 
minated 
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minated  well :  Granny  Dewees  performed  his  part 
as  expertly  as  any  skilful  dame  in  the  parish  could 
have  done,  and  there  ended  his  attendance  for  that 
time. 

In  the  summer  of  1799,  the  parties  were  dis- 
tributed precisely  in  the  same  way  as  they  were 
in  1798.  The  Dysentery  raged  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  was  afraid  that  his  little 
boy  had  got  the  disorder,  and  who,  thereupon, 
wrote  a  note  to  the  pis-aller,  Dewees,  describing 
the  state  of  the  child,  requesting  him  to  ride  over 
to  Bustleton,  and  to  bring  with  him  what  he 
thought  might  be  of  use.  He  attended  the  next 
day,  and  left  a  packet  of  powders.  As  soon  as 
the  man  of  science  was  gone,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cob- 
bett  and  a  young  man  wno  has  long  lived  in  the 
family,  held  a  consultation,  not  on  the  patient,  but, 
on  the  drugs;  which,  after  a  very  deliberate  discus- 
sion, it  was  unanimously  resolved  to  throw  into  the 
jive. — The  child  recovered  ;  Dewees  attributed  the 
recovery  to  his  Alercurials,  and  has,  I  dare  say,  re- 
corded it  amongst  the  wondershe  has  wrought.  He 
was  suffered  to  hug  himself  in  the  deception,  and 
there  ended  his  "  attendance"  in  the  defendant's  fa- 
mily, for  the  second  and  last  time. 

Now,  Gentlemen,  was  this  attending  in  Mr. 
Cobbett's  family  ''from  the  Autumn  of  1798?" 
Dewees  called  at  Mr.  Cobbett's  in  the  spring  of 
1799,  and  observing  a  mark  on  the  little  boy's  arm, 
he  asked  if  he  had  been  innoculated.  Mrs.  Cob- 
bett  told  him  he  had,  and  he  well  knew  that  he 

had 
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had  not  been  the  innoculator.  He,  therefore,  knew 
that  he  had  not  attended  in  the  famiiy  "  from  the 
Autumn  of  1798." 

This  witness  being  asked  who  was  Mr.Cob- 
bett's  family  physician,  replies  :  "  I  cannot  tell." 
— Hear  the  truth,  Gentlemen.  While  he  was 
attending  on  Mrs.  Cobbett,  her  little  daughter 
was  taken  ill.  Seeing  the  child  with  all  the  ap- 
pearances of  sickness  about  her,  he  a^ked  what 
remedies  had  been  applied,  and  was  told,  that 
Doctor  Budd  had  prescribed  for  her. — So  that  he 
knew,  and  could  have  told,  who  was  the  famiiy 
Doctor  of  the  defendant. 

Being  asked,  whether  he  had  ever  been  re- 
commended by  Mr.  Cobbett  to  any  other  fami- 
lies, he  replies:  "  Yes  ;  frequently." — The  truth 
is  this.  While  Mr.  Cobbett  was  at  Eustleton 
and  while  the  physicians  were  all  employed  or 
dispersed,  he  advised  two  neighbours,  one  in  the 
dysentery  and  one  with  a  bleeding  at  the  nose,  to 
send  for  the  Pis-Aller,  judging  him  to  be  some- 
what better  than  no  Doctor  at  all.  Twice  is  not 
frequently.  Frequently  means  oftentimes  and  com- 
monly. Besides,  if  Dewees  had  recollected  that 
his  oath  bound  him,  in  the  name  01  God,  to 
tell  the  whole  truth,  he  would  have  told  you,  that, 
at  the  very  time  that  he  was  visiting  these  two 
neighbours  of  the  defendant,  another  neighbour 
was  taken  ill  of  what  was  thought  to  be  the  Yel- 
low Fever,  and  that  Mr.  Cobbett,  who  could  have 
brought  Dewees  to  the  spot  in  an  hour,  sent  tor 

Doctor 
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Doctor  Monges,  first  to  Philadelphia,  then  into 
the  Neck,  and  after  that  to  Jenkintown,  whence 
he  was  at  last  brought  to  the  patient,  at  i2  o'clock 
at  night  I* 

What,  then,  becomes  of  the  evidence  ;  what 
becomes  of  the  character  and  the  conscience,  the 
body  and  the  soul,  of  Deweesrf 

But, 

*  By  the  by,  this  recommending  and  sending  for  Doc- 
tors to  my  neighbours,  does  not  seem  to  be  a  veiy  v,ood  proof 
of  that  hardness  of  heart  and  that  insignificance  in  society, 
which  the  lying  and  ungrateful  miscreants  of  Philadelphia 
have  affected  to  attribute  to  me. — Governor  Mack  Kean,  /aw- 
yer  Hopkinson  and  lawyer  Le  i,  were,  last  summer,  depo- 
sited in  farm  houses  near  my  country  retreat.  I'll  engage 
no  neighbour  was  ever  troubled  with  their  solicitude  for  his 
welfare  ;  I  believe,  that  no  one,  even  of  the  most  wretched, 
■would  have  listened  to  a  recommendation  from  their  lips; 
and  I  much  question,  if  my  word  would  not,  amongst  any  of 
my  neighbours,  have  passed  for  more  than  the  joint  bond  of 
the  three. 

t  I  am  told,  that  Dewees  has  said,  that  he  is  sorry  for 
what  has  happened ;  and,  for  once,  I  believe  him  most  sincere- 
ly !  But,  it  is  a  pity  he  was  not  taken  with  this  fit  of  remorse, 
before  he  marched  amongst  the  volunteers  to  the  Court,  to 
betray  the  private  conversation  of  his  customer. 

t  Stravge  to  tell,  Rush  also  says  he  is  sorry  I  !  ! — Syrma- 
thetick  soul!  I  dare  say,  it  grieves  him  to  death  to  be  forced  to 
receive  5,000  dollars  of  British  money! — It  is  said,  however, 
that  he  has  gotten  his  chariot  new-painted,  and  has  spruced 
himself  up,  since  the  "  liberal"  decision.  This  does  not 
look  much  like  mourning.  Whether  his  sorrow  was  expres- 
sed since  the  gleam  of  the  Rush-Light  began  to  appear,  or 
before,  I  cannot  ascertain. 
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But,  Gentlemen  of  the  Jury,  this  refutation 
of  the  verbal  testimony  was  entirely  useless  to 
you.    \ou  wanted  no  information  on  the  subject, 
but  what  you  already  possessed.    You  all  know 
of  yourselves,  that  when  the  yellow  fever  was  in 
Mr.  Cobbett's  own  family,  the  physicians  he  em- 
ployed were  not  of  the  school  of  Sangrado;  you 
know3  that  they  were  Doctor  Merges  and  that  very 
Doctor  Stevens,  whom  the  impudent  and  insolent 
Rush  had  accused  of  staying  wore  than  the  sword, 
and  to  whom  the  defendant,  along  with  hundreds 
of  others,  owe  the  preservation  of  their  lives.  Neith- 
er you  nor  any  other  inhabitant  of  Philadelphia 
can  plead  ignorance  of  this  fact.    Mr.  Cobbett 
has  more  than  once  made  his  publick  ack'nowledge- 
ments  to  these  preservers  of  himself  and  his  fami- 
ly.   What  further  information,  then,  can  you  want? 
You  know,  that,  when  he  was  himself  attacked  by 
the  dreadful  disease,  in  that  awful  moment,  you 
know  that  he  not  only  rejected  the  system  against 
which  he  had  written,  but  that  he  put  himself  into 
the  hands  of  the  very  men  whom  your  Rush  had 
marked  out  as  medical  murderers,  and  thus  gave 
to  his  opinion  the  pledge  of  his  life  !  What  better 
assurance  could  he  give  of  his  disbelief  in  Rush, 
and  of  his  confidence  in  the  opposite  system !  What 
clearer  proof  of  his  sincerity,  of  the  purity  and  be- 
nevolence of  his  intentions,  do  you  want!  And 
what  clearer  proof,  you  suspicious  and  ungrateful 
people,  what  clearer  proof  can  you  have,  unless 
you  rip  open  his  bosom  and  look  into  his  heart"! 


Here, 
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'  Here,  Gentlemen,  I  close  my  defence. — I 
have  shown  you,  that  the  publications  of  the  de- 
fendant are  true ;  and  that,  with  respect  to  his 
intentions,  the  imputation  of  malice  is  false.  You 
must  be  convinced,  that  the  action  is  vexatious  and 
groundless;  that  it  is  a  war  of  private  interest  and 
ambition  against  the  safety,  the  happiness  and  the 
very  lives  of  the  people.  Standing  thus  upon  the 
firm  ground  of  justification,  I  disdain  hacknied  in- 
vocations to  the  liberty  of  the  press.  The  defen- 
dant stands  in  need  of  the  interposition  of  no  ima- 
ginary goddess ;  he  seeks  no  shelter  from  new- 
discovered  principles  and  new-fangled  institutions; 
he  asks  no  other  rights,  privileges  or  immunities, 
than  those  which  the  humblest  of  his  humble  fore- 
fathers enjoyed ;  his  motto  is  the  motto  of  his 
countrymen,  nolumus  leges  AnglLe  mutari  ;  from 
those  laws,  the  common,  the  established,  the  an- 
cient laws  of  England,  and  from  those  laws  alone, 
he  will  accept  of  protection. — From  your  hands 
he  begs  not  for  mercy,  but  demands  justice  ;  and 
should  you  despise  this  demand  ;  should  you  lis- 
ten to  the  suggestions  of  his  base  persecutors,  and 
endeavour  to  "  make  him  a  blighted  picture  of 
H  Infamy  and  ruin,"  I  venture  to  predict,  that,  not 
only  your  efforts  will  prove  impotent,  but  that  you, 
and  your  city,  will  repent  of  your  compliance. 
My  wcrd  for  it,  ruin  is  not  his  fate.    "  I  have 

been  young,  and  am  now  old  5  yet  have  I  not 
"  seen  the  righteous  forsaken,  nor  his  seed  beg- 

ging  bread."  And,  though  you  should  suc- 
ceed in  wresting  from  him  the  fruit  of  his 
care  and  his  toil;  though  you  should  embit-* 

ter 
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tsr  his  life  with  domcstick  distress,  you  will, 
thereby,  but  extort  fresh  proofs  of  his  fortitude 
and  intregity,  and  of  the  baseness,  the  malice,  the 
ingratitude  and  perfidy  of  his  foes  :  you  will  only- 
give  lustre  to  his  character,  and  stamp  infamy  on 
your  own.  Nay,  should  your  friends,  your  neigh- 
bours, your  countrymen,  and  the  world,  join  in  ap- 
plauding an  iniquitous  decision ;  and  should  you 
go  on  rejoicing  to  the  very  verge  of  the  grave  j 
still,  you  and  your  accomplices  should  bear  in 
mind,  that  all  does  not  end  there,  and  that  death  is 
not  eternal  sleep.  The  witnesses,  to  whom  you  have 
listened  with  such  delight,  are  no  casuists,  I  ween, 
or  they  would  have  perceived,  that  giving  such  evi- 
dence as  manifestly  tends  to  produce  a  belief  of  ivhat 
is  not  true,  is  something  very  like  perjury;  and  that, 
HE  who  has  said, "  Thou  shalt  not  bear  false  witness 
"  against  thy  neighbour/'  will  not  be  put  off  with 
subterfuges  and  mental  reservations.  Nor,  would 
I  have  you  forget,  Gentlemen,  that  there  is  another 
tribunal  in  which  you  will  appear,  not  to  judge 
but  to  be  judged;  and  that,  affecting  to  believe 
what  you  do  not  and  what  you  cannot  believe, 
though  it  may  here  serve  as  a  convenient  excuse, 
will  not  justify  you  in  the  presence  of  the  Search- 
er of  all  hearts,  in  whose  awful  name  you  have 
.  promised  to  do  justice  !  Titer e  it  will  not  be  ask- 
ed, whether  the  plaintiff  were  an  American  and  a 
republican ;  nor,  whether  the  defendant  were  a 
Briton  and  a  royalist :  the  only  question,  put  to 
you,  will  be; — Have  you  acted  according  to  your 
consciences? — That,  and  that  alone,  will  be 
the  subject  of  the  inquest,  and  the  ground  of  the 
judgment! 

End  of  No.  III. — March  24,  1800. 


NOTIFICATIONS  TO  THE  PUBLICK. 

Having  now  fulfilled  my  promise,  hiving  placed  my  own 
c  Ti'l.ict,  as  well  as  that  of  my  enemies,  in  .1  fair  light,  1  shill, 
in  future  Numbers,  be  at  liberty  to  treat  of  subjects  more  gene- 
rally interesting.  It  vet  remains  for  me,  indeed,  ;o  ive  a  liar- 
yative  of  the  juridical  proe.di  g$  against  me  ;  but,  beside-*  that 
that  narrative  will  discover  facts  or  the  greatest  publick  impor- 
tance, it  will  not  occu;  y  much  room.  1  was  a(T\  i-e  !,  at  the  end 
of  the  second  number  to  dismiss  Ilu&b  and  b.s  Sy:  tem  of  Dc  le- 
ft n,  and  I  do  heivb*  dismiss  th  m  with  pleasure,  glad  to  be 
rid  of  ubjects  so  loathsome  ;  but,  I  must  persist  in  my  opinion, 
that  the  di  cus  u'on  was  nece  sary,  and  I  even  think  that  my  fee- 
ble pen  couid,in  no  way  whatever,,  have  rendered  the  country  so 
much  service. 

On  the  nth  instant  a  publication  appeared  in  the  Commer- 
cial Advertiser  of  this  city,  signed  by  Lieut.  John  Rush,  the  same 
fellow  that  assaulted  poor  oi  l  Doctor  Ross,  as  mentioned  in  the 
first  number  of  the  ^ush-Light;  and  a.-  other  publication, 
signed  by  dpt.  John  StUle*  Stille  suppressed  a  material  part  of 
the  truth,  both  as  to  hi'  own  conduct  and  mine,  and  this,  he 
"knows  can  be  proved  by  two  witnesses  ;  but,  the  transaction  al- 
together being  of  very  little  importance  to  me,  to  him,  or  to  the 
publick,  it  is  useless  to  waste  tne  small  remainder  of  my  paper ia 
a  relation  of  it.  The  publication  of  John  Ruth  is  of  a  more 
infamous  nature.  He  concludes  a  long  string  of  insignificant 
falsehoods  with  a  siUndirous  accusation  of  the  most  odibus  and 
deadly  Kind,  of  which,  as  it  i-  my  indention  to  prosecute  him  for 
it,  I  shall  say  no  more  at  present.  The  publisher  or  thi  st.inder, 
Belden,  was  shown  ajjid  .<>rh, regularly  taken  befuea  Notar  of 
this  city,  proving  tne  fdls  jooJ  of  the  slanderous  words  he  had 
published,  and  yet  he  refused  to  inform  his  readers,  that  those 
words  were  false  !  The  atrocious  Zander  he  |  u  birched  iviib  id 
any  proof  at  ail ;  1  ut  even  tfte  proof  of  affidavits  was  not  strong 
en  >  -gh  to  induce  h  in  t  sav  that  that  slander  w  as  fid  e.—  \  his 
ma  ,  skys  that  he  >.\  as  pM  lor  in  er  tug  Rush's  letter,  and  tire 
.ere .it ure  is  Ignorant  enough  to  believe  that  thatch-turn  ,ra.nce  is  a 
c  )  er  for  his  malice  and  a  ju  ;tific4.tion  for  lis  crime. —  i  he  Lnv 
would  teach  lij  n  better,  bur  that,  unless  he  oifena •  anew,  I 
shad  not,  with  r  spect  tohim,iuve  recousie  to.  Tethim  remember, 
h:>w -ver,  that  he  is  bef  re  the  tribunal  of  the  pjuMick*  v:hp  will 
.certainly  com  paie  His  con  due:  with  the  cant  whic.i  he  the  other 
day  uub.lished  against  scandal  and  slander,  and  who  wi;l  not  tad 
to  •  b verve,  that  such  -entimcnts  from  him  are  as  much  out  of 
character  as  a  homily  v/ouid  be  from  the  lips  of  the  deyil. 

In  consequence  of  the  interCessiqris  of  several  rf  rnv  friends 
in  Philadelphia,  and  of  one  Gentleman  in  New*\  oi:k,  I  arn 
■disposed  to  recede  from  my  intention  Respecting  Samuel  Co.ds. 
W  hen  self-justification,  or  the  good  of  the  publick,  require  a 
publick  exposure,  there  are.  few  considerations  that  ought  to  oe- 
strus) it :  but,  much  is  also  due  to  the  voice  of  that  faith!  lil  friend- 
ship which  remains  steady  thicugh  the  stomas  oi  adversity. 


Ijst  of  the  5,000  Jut?y. 

Isaac  Paxton,  hardwareman.  No.  10  south  street.  Wm.  Jol- 
ly, ironmonger,  No.  n  Arch  street.  Jcsipb  S.  Lewis,  (nephew 
of  Saml.  Coat.^),  merchant,  No.  25  Dock  street.  Isaac  Austin^ 
watch -maker,  No.  7  Arch-street.  Thos.  W. 'Arjnat,  shopkeeper, 
No.  21  North  2d  street.  Uelrge  Thompson,  shopkeeper,  129 
North  3d  street.  J.tcoh  Sperry  Junr.  looki.^g-giass-mjn.  No. 
icy  Market  street,  jobn  TAggart,  me  reliant,  No.  5  and  ir 
North  Water  street.  IVilliam  Roberts,  house  carpenter,  No. 
136  Chesnnt  street.  Archibald  Bingham,  shopkeeper,  No.  32 
North  2d  street.  Jjcob  eRees,  shopkeeper^ No.  151  North  3d 
street.    Benjamin  F.  Garrigius,  Grocer,  No.  118  South  2d  street. 

(xC^r  I::  the  Insr  Number,  I  pur,  bv  mis'aue,  7r';:  Pzxtcn,  instead  of 
/jv^c  Paxton. — I  have  been  rold,  thai  27#5.  fF.  Arwat.  threatens  to  sue  ms. 
J  wonder  whvit  has  filled  the  pate  of  this  Philadelphia^  coxcomb  wrh  law? 
Does  he  imaging,  thzt,  because  he  WJ3  "  dressed  up  in  a  little  brief  authority/' 
on  the  i4thof  Dec-mber  last,  his  conduct  at  rhat  time  is  riot  ;o  be  e>  quired 
into?,.  Does,  he  imagine,  that  his  having  betm  a  juryman  will  render  hira 
sacred  ar.d  inviolable  ?  I  am  only  sorrv  tha'  he  is  too  insignihcar.t  a  creature 
to  attract  public  attention.  He  puts  me  in  mind  of  those  little  vermme, 
■which  often  escape  a  mortal  squeeze,  because  they  are  too  small  for  us  to  feel 
them  with  our  finders. — I  request,  however,  that  my  co-respondent  will  not 
exclude  this  article  from  the  English  edition.  The  Philadelphians,  in  the 
heyday  of  their  malignant  exultation,  called  the  decision  against  me  an  im- 
portant one,  triumphantly  publishing  the  names  of  the  Jurors;  and  as  their 
publication  never  was,  and  never  will  be,  read,  these  Jurors  ought  to  thank 
me  for  snatching  their  names  from  obliv  ion. 


Orders  for  English  Books  will  be  received  by  William 
Cobbett  'till  the  1st  of  May.  Any  bo'des,  ordered  before  that 
time,  he  engages  to  import  in  the  Autumn.  Gent  emen  are  re- 
quested, to  send,  or  leave,,  their  orders  in  w  riting,  givirg  the  ft.il 
title  of  the  book,  or  at  least,  such  an  account  ci  h  as  w  \\  Jtnder 
mistakes  impo  sible.  Ciders  will  be  received  from  any  part  of 
theUnited  States,  and  will  be  punctually  attended  to.  If  these 
who  order  books  do  net  like  them  alter  they  arrive,  it  will  be 
optional  with  themselves  whether  they  receive  them  or  not. 

SubcCRit^ion'  "I.jsts  are  also  opened  at  Wm.  Ccbbett's  shop 
for  the  British  Critick,  the  Antijaccbin  Magazine  and  -Rev:ew9 
the  Gen!  lemayi  s  Mjgaziae,  and  the  Mercure  Brt --unique,  or  British 
Mercury  (in  French  and  in  English), bv  Mcnsiei  rJSb.Hetdu  Pan. 
These  four  works  comprise  every  thing  in  the  periodical  way.  The 
successive  numbers  ofthece  works  will  be  received  at  New  York 
in  two  months,  upon  an  average  afrer  their  publication  in  Lon- 
don. Those  that  are  ordered  on  or  before  the  1st  of  May,  will  be 
received  about  the  first  of  September,  after  which  the  Sub- 
scribers will,  with  very  little  irregularity,  receive  them  month- 
ly, the  importer  having  made  such  arrangements  as  cannot  fail 
©f  securing  punctuality  on  the  part  of  his  correspondents. 

The  price  of  the  first  will  be  $ocent?,  of  the  second  ,;o 
cents,  of  the  third,  40  cents,  and  of  the  fourth,  50  cents,  either 
in  French  or  in  English. — These'given  pi  ices  raise  the  Numbers 
only  abiutfbu.r  cents  higher  than  they  are  sold  in  London. 


ADVER  TISEMENTS. 


The  Swiftsure  Line  of  Stages, 

Running  from  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 

By  the  shortest,  cheapest,  safest,  and  most  pleasant  road, 

Through  Newark,  Springfield,  Scotch-Plains,  Union  Camp, 
kound-book,  Millstone,  Pennington,  Newtown,  Bu>tleton,  and 
Frankford. 

THE  SWIFTSURE 

Starts  from  New- York  at  9  o'clock  every  day  (Sundays  except- 
ed) and  arrives  at  Philadelphia,  early  the  next  evening. 

From  Philadelphia  it  starts  from  the  Green  Tree,  No,  50  North 
Fourth  street,  at  8  o'clock  every  morning,  and  arrive*  at  New 
York  early  the  next  evening. 

Fare  for  passengers  5  dollars,  way  passengers  6  cents  per  mile. 
Each  passenger  allowed  141b  of  baggage.  One  hundred  and  fif> 
ty  weight  ol baggage  to  pay  the  same  as  a  passenger. 

\ 

All  baggage  to  he  at  the  risk  of  the  owner,  unless  insured 
and  receipted  for  by  the  clerks  of  the  different  offices.  Rate  of 
insurance  one  per  cent. 

**  Apply  to  WILLIAM  VANDERVOORT,  No.  48  Court- 
land  Street,  N.  E.  Corner  of  Greenwich  Street,  New  York,  and 
to  JOHN  M'CALLA^N*.  £°  North  Fourth  Street  Philadel- 
pjiia. 


JUST  PUBLISHED, 

And  for  Sale  by  the  bookseller';  in  New-York,  Philadelphia  and 

Baltimore. 


A  SKETCH 

<9F   THE   RISE   AND   PR-OGRESS   OF  THE 

YELLOW  FEVER, 

In  the  Year  1799; 

With  Evidences  of  its  Foreign  Origin,  and  of  the  different  modes 
of  treatment. 

To  -which  is  annexed, 
Two  interesting  Letters  from  Doctor  D.  Hosack,  Professor  of 
Botany  and  Materia  Medica  in  Columbia  College,  respecting  the 
origin  of  the  Yellow  Fever  in  New-York,  and  the  most  emca- 
ciousmodeof  treating  that  disease. 

By  WILLIAM  CURRIE, 
Fellow  of  the  Coliege  of  Physicians,  and  Memb.  of  the  Am. 
Philosophical  Society, 


THE  PURSUITS  OF  LITERATURE  ; 

WITH  A  DEFENCE  OF  THE  WORK, 
And  a  translation  of  the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Italian 
quotations,  is  now  in  the  pres>  of 
Mr.  JOHN  DICKINS  of  Philadelphia, 
And  will  make  its  appearance  some  time  in  the  month  of 
April.    The  specimens  which  the  public  have  already  *een  of 
the  neatness  and  correctness  of  Mr.  Dickins's  press,  are  sufficient 
to  ensure  encouragement  to  this  new,  great  and  laudable  un- 
dertaking. 


Porcupine's  Works  will  be  published  in  London.  Rush's  He, 
5'Tuctive  seizure  at  Philadelphia  nearlv  spoiled  that  part  of  the  edition,  which 
was  printed  there,  and  I  find  that  the  duty  on  the  sets  to  be  sent  to  England, 
Jamaica,  &c.  would  amount  to  more  than  the  print  and  paper  of  what  I  have 
already  done.  The  work  will,  besides,  be  dons  better  in  London;  and,  in 
that  Citv,  there  are  no  philanthropic  k  juries. — P<*rt  of  the  copv  is  alrcadv  sent 
forward.  To  get  the  work  out  heat  will  unavoidably  take  some  time,  but  \ 
trust  that  the  increase  cf  matter,  which  that  time  will  give  rise  to,  and  the 
great  advantages  to  be  derived  from  perfect  freedom  in  the  printing  and  pub- 
lishing, will  be  looked  upon  as  an  ample  compensation  for  the  delay.  If, 
however,  there  be-,  amongst  the  few  American  subscribers  who  have  paid  in 
advance,  any  one  that  dislikes  the  alteration  of  my  plan,  I  am  ready  upon  the 
first  intimation,  to  return  him  his  money. 

fr^T  All  applications  to  be  supplied  with  these  works,  are  requested  to  be 
piade  before  the  first  of  May  next,  because,  at  that  time,  the  number  of  sets 
to  be  brought  to  America  will  be  fixed  on* 
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THE 

Rush-Light. 

31st  March,  1800. 


BEING  THE  FOURTH  NUMBER  OF  VOLUME  I. 


A  Peep  tnto  a  Pennsylvania!* 
Court  of  Justice. 


"  An  Englishman  loves  Liberty ,  but  he  loves  it  not  for 
*f  the  sake  of  the  mere  name  ;  he  must  have  something  sub- 
"  stantial  that  results  from  it;  something  that  he  can  see  and 
*'feel:  this  he  has  in  the  freedom  of  his  person,  and  the 
"  security  of  his  property.  An  Englishman,  therefore, 
*4  thinks  more  of  his  civil  than  his  political  Liberty." 

Reeves's  Thoughts,  &c.  Let.  I. 

In  the  preceding  Numbers  of  the  Rush-Light, 
I  have  given  a  sketch  of  the  parentage,  and  of  the 
moral  and  literary  character  of  Rush;  I  have  de- 
tailed the  insolent  absurdities  of  his  general  con- 
duct, and  the  frightful  consequences  of  his  sys- 
tem of  depletion  ;  and,  I  have,  I  trust,  most  sa- 
tisfactorily justified  the  words,  for  the  publication 
of  which  the  oppressive  and  unprecedent  judg- 

y  men! 
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ment  was  given  against  me,  in  the  city  of  Phi  la* 
delphia.  Here,  then,  I  should  stop,  were  my 
design  confined  to  a  defence  of  my  own  charac- 
ter and  to  the  blasting  of  that  of  my  persecutors. 
But,  as  I  observed  in  rhe  introduction  to  the  sub- 
ject,  my  views  extend  to  far  greater  utility;  ana1, 
therefore,  though  the  injustice  towards  myself  is 
already  universally  acknowledged  ;  though  it  haa 
excited  the  indignation  of  every  honest  man; 
though  it  has  roused  into  action,  in  my  favour, 
every  latent  sentiment  of  friendship,  and  has, 
with  respect  to  me,  in  a  great  measure,  extin- 
guished the  ardent  embers  of  political  hatred ; 
though  every  wish,  of  a  private  nature,  is-  grati- 
fied even  to  satiety,  still  the  publick  and  the  world 
have,  on  me,  a  claim,  which  it  would  be  a  de- 
reliction of  duty  to  resist. 

The  Narrative  of  the  Juridical  proceedings,  m 
the  cause  of  Rush,  furnishes,  as  I  observed  be- 
fore, a  series  of  facts,  of  which,  justice  to  the 
people  of  America,  justice  to  foreign  nations* 
and  particularly  to  the  deceived  and  infatuated 
in  my  native  country,  demand  an  ample  expo- 
sure. This  subject  is  of  some  importance  to  every 
man  who  has  the  slightest  notion  of  real  liberty, 
or  the  least  desire  to  secure  its  enjoyment.  The 
character  and  conduct  of  Rush,  the  fatal  effects 
of  his  medical  practice,  and  the  decision  sgainst 
me,  are,  in  different  degrees,  all  matters  of  pri- 
vate or  local  consideration  3  but  the  proceedings 
of  courts  of  justice,  as  they  stamp  the  character 
qf  a  State,  and  form  the  truest  criterion  of  its  go- 
vernment,, 
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ferrimeiitj  are,  in  some  measure,  interesting  t& 
all  persons,  and  in  all  places.  Political  liberty  is 
a  matter  of  speculation  rather  than  of  interest : 
it  is  an  imaginary  something  of  meaning  unde- 
fined, and  is,  at  best,  a  very  distant,  if  not  a  ve- 
ry questionable,  good.  But,  civil  liberty,  which 
is,  perhaps,  better  expressed  by  the  single  word 
justice,  is  clearly  defined  and  understood,  and  is 
ardently  beloved  by  us  all  :  it  brings  us  into  con- 
tact with  the  government,  the  excellence  of 
which  it  makes  us  feel :  it  comes  to  our  homes 
and  our  fire-sides ;  it  throws  a  rampart  round  our 
property  and  a  shield  before  our  persons  ;  it  is  our 
guide  and  our  help  through  the  day,  and  our 
guardian  when  we  lie  down  to  sleep.  This  is 
the  liberty  of  which  our  forefathers  were  so  proud  : 
this  is  the  liberty  which  their  blood  so  often  flow- 
ed to  preserve  to  their  children.  What  degree 

of  this  liberty  is  enjoyed  in  Pennsylvania  the  fol- 
lowing narrative  will  evince. 

The  malicious  suit  of  Rush  against  me  was 
brought  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, and  my  first  object  was,  to  remove  the 
suit  from  that  court  to  the  circuit  of  the  United 
States,  a  removal  which  my  being  an  alien  gave 
me  a  right  to  demand,  but  which  was,  by  the 
Judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 
absolutely  refused. 

The  nature  of  the  courts,  of  which  I  have 
spoken,  and  the  extent  of  their  jurisdiction,  are 
understood  by  some  few  persons  in  America  ; 

but* 
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but,  as  I  hope  the  Rush-light  will  be  read  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  some  little  explana- 
tion respecting  these  courts  appears  to  me  to  be 
necessary. 

The  several  States  composing  those  domi- 
nions, wThich  are  known  to  foreign  nations  by 
the  title  of  The  United  States  of  America,  are, 
so  many  distinct  and  independent  Sovereignties, 
and  not,  as  is  generally  imagined  in  Great  Bri- 
tain, so  many  counties  or  provinces.  The  State 
ot  Pennsylvania,  for  instance,  has  its  own  Gov- 
ernor, who  is  the  chief  executive  magistrate,  and 
whose  authority  is,  in  many  respects,  less  limited 
than  that  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain.  It  has, 
besides,  its  two  houses  of  Legislators,  who, 
with  the  Governor,  make  laws  tor  the  govern- 
ment of  the  State,  and  who  are  uncontrouled  by 
any  other  power  whatever.  In  like  manner  it 
has  its  own  Judges,  who  are  appointed  by  the 
Governor,  but  without  the  advice  or  consent  of 
a  privy  or  other  council,  and  without  the  in- 
strumentality of  any  ministers  on  whom  responsi- 
bility will  attach. 

In  some  of  the  other  States,  the  power  of  the 
Governors  is  more  limited ;  in  that  of  New  York 
for  instance,  there  is  a  Council  of  Appointment ; 
but  every  State  is  totally  independent  of  all  the 
others,  and,  as  far  as  relates  to  its  civil  jurisdic- 
tion, it  is  also  independent  of  the  government  of 
the  United  States.  In  some  cases,  however,  the 
judiciary  of  this  latter  has,  in  all  the  States,  what 
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is  called  a  concurrent  jurisdiction ;  which  concur- 
rent jurisdiction  is  expressly  provided  for,  incases 
where  an  alien  is  a  party. 

The  constitution  of  the  United  States  is  very 
clear  on  this  head.  It  says,  in  Sect.  II.  <c  The 
"  judicial  power  of  the  United  States  shall  extend 
"  to  all  controversies  between  a  State,  or  citizens 
<(  thereof,  and  foreign  States,  citizens,  or  sab- 
"  jectsr 

In  order  to  obviate  misconstruction,  and  more 
fully  to  provide  for  the  due  observance  of  this 
part  of  the  constitution,  so  necessary  to  the  secu- 
rity of  the  property  of  aliens,  the  Congress  of  the 
United  States,  amongst  the  first  of  its  proceedings 
under  the  present  Constitution,  passed  a  law, 
which  says  :  "  And  be  it  further  enacted,  *  that, 
f<  if  a  suit  be  commenced  in  any  State-Court 
*'  against  an  alien,  and  the  matter  in  dispute  ex- 
"  ceeds  the  aforesaid  sum  of  five  hundred  dollars, 
*f  exclusive  of  costs,  to  be  made  appear  to  the 
"  satisfaction  of  the  court ;  and  the  defendant 
Ci  shall,  at  the  time  of  entering  his  appearance 
"  in  the  said  State-Court,  file  a  petition  for  the 
*'c  removal  of  the  cause  for  trial  into  the  next  cir- 
<c  cuit  court  of  the  United  States,  to  be  held  in 
"  the  district  where  the  suit  is  pending,  and  shall 
(i  oiler  good  and  sufficient  surety  for  his  entering 

in 


*  This  law  was  passed  on  the  24th  of  September,  17S9. 
See  the  Laws  cf  the  United  States,  Vol.  I.  p.  ;6. 
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in  such  court,  on  the  first  day  of  its  session, 
"  copies  of  said  proceedings  against  him,  and  al- 
"  so  for  his  there  appearing  and  entering  special 
"  bail  in  the  cause,  if  special  bail  was  originally 
"  requisite  therein,  it  shall  then  be  the  duty  of 
<c  the  State-Court  to  accept  the  surety,  and  pro- 
"  ceed  no  further  in  the  case" 

Such  is  the  provision,  which  the  constitution 
and  the  laws  of  the  United  States  have  made  for 
the  security  of  the  property  of  aliens ;  and,  who- 
ever knows  anything  of  America  ;  whoever  is  in 
the  least  acquainted  with  the  national  partialities 
and  antipathies,  which  mark  the  words  and  the 
conduct  of  but  too  many  of  the  rulers  of  the  indi- 
vidual States,  must,  at  once,  perceive,  that  such 
provision  is  absolutely  necessary.  In  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  instance,  it  was  notorious,  that  all  the 
influential  officers  of  the  government,  executive 
and  judiciary,  bore  an  implacable  hatred  against 
Great  Britain  and  all  her  loyal  subjects ;  and, 
though  a  jury  stood  between  these  rulers  and  the 
British  subject,  yet  it  was  equally  notorious,  that 
that  jury  must  be  chosen  by  a  man,  who  held  his 
lucrative  office  during  the  pleasure  of  the  ranco- 
rous Governor. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  what  justice  had 
a  Briton  to  expect  in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania? 
— Besides,  there  is  an  absolute  absurdity  in  his 
being  compelled  to  plead  in  those  courts ;  for, 
who  ought  to  administer  justice  to  an  alien, 
but  that  government  who  makes  treaties,  and 

who 
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who  maintains  all  the  national  intercourse,  with 
the  sovereign  of  that  alien  ?  What  does  His  Bri- 
tannick  Majesty,  or  what  do  his  subjects,  know 
of  the  government,  or  of  the  courts,  of  Pennsyl- 
vania ?  They  may  hear  of  them,  indeed,  and  they 
may  stare  at  their  transactions;  but  that  is  all. 
When  a  British  subject  contemplates  on  a  resi- 
dence, or  on  placing  his  property,  in  the  United 
States,  he  looks  up  for  security  to  the  govern- 
ment of  those  United  States ;  and,  in  order  to 
estimate  the  security,  where  should  he  look  but 
into  the  constitution  and  the  laws,  on  which 
alone  that  security  depends  ? 

Bu  r,  if  British  subjects  in  general  were  in- 
secure in  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  how  much 
more  insecure  was  I,  against  whom  it  was  well 
known,  that  not  only  the  Governor,  his  Secreta- 
ry of  State,  and  Attorney-General,  but  even  the 
Chief  Justice,  who  was  to  preside  at  the  tria^had 
a  personal  and  mortal  grudge  ?  I,  therefore,  resolv- 
ed on  removing  the  cause,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
peated remonstrances  of  my  lawyers,  who  made 
use  ot  every  argument  that  could  be  thought  of  to 
persuade  me  to  abandon  my  intention.  They 
were  fully  of  opinion,  that  there  was  no  danger 
in  the  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania,  and  that 
declaring  myself,  in  open  court,  a  subject  of  the 
King  of  Great  Britain,  would  be  tantamount  to 
a  declaration  that  monarchy  was  preferable  to  re- 
publicanism, and  would,  of  course,  not  only 
be  very  offensive  to  the  court,  before  whom 
such  declaration  was  made,  but  would  inevetibiy 

tend 
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tend  to  render  me  odious  in  the  eyes  of  the  pc&-> 
pie  ot  Pennsylvania,  and  to  weaken  the  forcer 
of  all  my  future  publications. 

My  lawyers  were  Mr.  Thomas  and  Mr.  Ed- 
ward Tilghman.    When  this  advice  was  given, 
I  had  every  reason  to  suspect  the  former  of  the 
basest  treachery  ;  but,  in  the  fidelity  of  the  latter 
I  had  then,  as  I  still  have,  the  most  implicit  con- 
fidence.   The  reasons,  however,  on  which  the 
advice  was  grounded,  were  far  from  being  satis- 
factory to  me.    Declaring  myself  the  subject  of 
my  Sovereign  was  no  more  than  the  formal  asser- 
tion of  a  truth  that  did  me  great  honour;  it  was 
saying  nothing  for,  or  against,  either  monarchy 
or  republicanism  ;  and,  as  to  its  giving  offence  to 
the  court,  or  to  the  people  of  America,  the  idea 
appeared  tome  perfectly  absurd.    What!  said  Jr 
vou  enter  into  a  solemn  treaty  with  my  king,  in 
which  treaty  you  recognize  my  right,  as  a  British 
subject,  to  come  and  live  and  carry  on  trade 
amongst  you,  in  return  for  which  recognition 
you  receive  an  equivalent;  and,  you  have,  after 
this,  the  assurance  to  tell  me,  that  I  must  forbear 
to  plead  my  title  of  British   subject,  rorego  the 
protection  it  offers  me,  and  passively  submit  to 
injustice  and  ruin,  lest  the  court  and  the  people 
of  Pennsylvania  should  be  offended!  What,  added 
I,  would  you  say,  were  such  advice  as  this  given 
to  an  American,  living  in  the  British  dominions? 
What  would  you  say,  were  he  told,  that,  to  dis- 
own and  forswear  his  country  were  the  only 
means  of  avoiding  legal  injustice  and  publick 
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odium?  And  what,  in  the  name  of  God!  What 
pretensions  has  an  American  to  superiority  over 
a  Briton !  Is  his  country  more  dear  to  him  than 
mine  is  to  me?  Are  his  feliow-citizens  more  ho- 
nest and  more  generous  than  my  fellow-subjects  -y 
are  they  more  famous  for  learning  and  for  noble 
deeds?  Are  his  rulers  more  powerful,  more  wise, 
more  magnanimous,  or  more  just,  than  my  sove- 
reign, who,  though  his  fleets  command  the  ocean, 
though  he  is  the  arbiter  of  nations  and  the  acknow- 
ledged saviour  of  the  civilized  world,  makes  his 
chief  glory  consist  in  being  the  defender,  the 
friend,  the  father,  of  his  people  ? 

In  vain  was  I  told,  that  my  plea  was  without 
precedent ;  and  that  it  had  been  made  by  no  Bri- 
tish subject,  since  the  revolution.  If  this  were 
the  case,  I  thought  it  was  high  time  that  it  should 
be  made,  and  that  we  should  cease  to  accept  ot 
safety  and  respect  on  such  degrading  conditions. 
Accordingly,  at  the  first  meeting  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Pennsylvania  I  presented,  incompliance 
with  the  law  above  quoted,  the  following  peti- 
tion, which  I  now  copy  from  the  record. 


Benjamin  Rush      |  Supreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania, 

ii  :4      I     Case  December  Term,  No.  j. 
William  Cobbett.  -L 

To  the  Honourable  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Penus ,  lvania. 

The  Petition  of  William  Cobbett  the  Defendant  in  the 
above  acti  >n,  an  Alien  and  a  subject  of  the  King  of  Great 
Britain,  humblv  sheweth, 

Z  1  HAS 
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That  he  issued  in  the  action  above  mentioned,  in  which 
the  matter  in  di  putc  exceeds  the  sum  or  value  of  five  Run- 
fired  dollars,  exclusive  of  costs;  that  heis  desirous  to  remove 
the  said  cause  tor  trial  into  the  next  Circuit-Court  of  the 
United  States,  to  be  holden  for  the  District  of  Pennsylvania, 
and  hath  good  and  sufficient  security,  ready  here  in  court, 
t>  engage  for  his  entering  in  said  Circuit-Court,  on  the  first 
day  or  its  session,  a  copy  of  the  process  in  the  said  action 
agreeably  to  the  Act,  entitled,  "  An  Act  to  establish  tbe 
"  Judicial  Courts  of  tbe  United  States,"  and  also  for  his  ap- 
pearing in  the  said  Circuit-Court;  He  therefore  prays  the 
Honourable  the  Court,  that  security  may  be  taken  for  the 
purpose  aforesaid,  and  that  the  said  cause  may  be  removed 
to  the  said  Circuit-Court  of  the  United  States  accordingly. 

Philadelphia,      \  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

$otb  Dec.  1797-  J 

William  Cobbett,  being  duly  sworn,  saith  that  the 
facts  witliin  stated  are  true. 

3otb  Deer.  1797.  WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

The  consideration  of  this  petition  was  put  off 
to  the  next  session,  which  was  held  in  March, 
1798.  But,  before  I  proceed  to  relate  the  fate  of 
it,  I  cannot  help  remarking  on  the  sensations, 
which  its  presentation  produced  in  the  court  and 
the  auditory.  It  was  towards  the  evening  of  the 
last  day  of  the  session,  when  Mr.  Thomas,  albeit 
unused  to  the  modest  mood,  stole  up  gently  from 
his  seat,  and,  in  a  faint  and  trembling  voice,  told 
the  Bashaw,  Mec  Kean,  that  he  had  a  petition  to 
present  in  behalf  of  William  Cobbett.  For  some 
time  he  did  not  make  himself  heard.  There  was 
a  great  talking  all  round  the  bar;  Levi,  the  law- 
yer, was  reading  a  long  formal  paper  to  the  Judges, 
and  the  Judges  were  laughing  over  the  chit-chat 
of  the  day.  Amidst  the  noisy  mirth  that  surround- 
ed 
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ed  him  there  stood  poor  Thomas,  with  his  pa- 
pers in  his  hands,  like  a  culprit  at  school,  just  as 
the  boys  are  breaking  up.    By-and-by,  one  .of 
those  pauses,  which  frequently  occur  in  even  the 
most  numerous  and  vociferous  assemblies,  encou- 
raged him  to  make  a  fresh  attempt.  "  I  present," 
says  he,  "  mav  it  please  your  honours,  a  petition 
"  in  behalf  ofWiliiam  Cobbett."    The  moment 
the  sound  of  the  word  Cobbett  struck  the  ear  of 
Mcc  Kean  he  turned  towards  the  bar,  and,  hav- 
ing learnt  the  subject  of  the  petition,  began  to 
storm  like  a  madman.    A  dead  silence  ensued. 
The  little  scrubby  lawyers  (with  whom  the  courts 
of  Pennsylvania  are  continually  crowded)  crouched 
down  for  fear,  just  like  a  brood  of  poultry,  when 
the  kite  is  preparing  to  pounce  in  amongst  them, 
whilst  hapless  Thomas,  who  stood  up  piping  like 
a  straggle  chicken,  seemed  already  to  feel  the 
talons  of  the  judicial  bird  of  prey.  He  proceeded, 
however,  to  read  the  petition,  which,  being  very 
short,  was  got  through  with  little  interruption. 
When  he  came  to  the  words,  "  subject  of  His 
"  Britannick  Majesty"  M'c  Kean  did,  indeed, 
grin  most  horribly,  and  I  could  very  distinctly 
hear,  u  insolent  scoundrel  /" — C£  damned  aristo- 
"  crat  /" — "  damned  Englishman  /"  Sic.  8cc.  from 
the  mouths  of  sovereign  people.    But,  neither 
these  execrations,  nor  the  savage  looks  that  ac- 
companied them,  prevented  me  from  fulfilling 
my  purpose.    I  went  up  to  the  clerk  of  the  court, 
took  the  book  in  my  hand,  and,  holding  it  up 
that  it  might  be  visible  in  all  parts  of  the  hall,  I 
swore,  in  a  voice  that  every  one  might  hear,  that 

I  pre- 
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I  preserved  my  allegiance  to  my  King;  afterwhi  h 
I  put  on  my  hat  and  walked  out  of  court,  follow- 
ed by  the  admiration  ot  the  few  and  by  the  curses 
of  the  many. 

The  consideration  of  the  petition  was,  as  I 
before  observed,  postponed  till  March  term ; 
which  gave  kite  M*c  Keari  time  to  ruminate  on 
the  novel  adventure.  On  the  one  hand,  was  a 
violation  of  the  constitution  and  laws  of  the  Ge- 
neral Government;  on  the  other,  the  escape  of  his 
prey.  <£  Of  two  evils,"  says  the  proverb,  "choose 
"  the  least;"  and  kite  M'c  Kean  chose,  on  this 
occasion,  just  as  any  other  k'te  w7ould  have  cho- 
sen. When  the  court  met,  he  did,  indeed,  listen, 
for  about  an  hour,  to  a  sort  of  contention,  which 
Thomas  and  Hopklnson  called  law-argument,  and 
which  was  full  as  edifying,  though  not  quite  so 
entertaining,  as  the  disputes,  with  which  I  had 
frequently  been  delighted,  between  Punchinello 
and  the  Devil.  While  the  lawyers  were  arguing,  the 
judges  were  engaged  in  a  conversation,  which, 
from  the  marks  of  risibility  apparent  on  their  coun- 
tenances, seemed  to  be  much  more  diverting  than 
the  contest  between  the  pupets  of  the  bar;  when, 
therefore,  this  pleasant  conversation  was  over, 
M'c  Kean  turned  his  head  towards  Hopkinson, 
and  bawled  out :  <c  hoUnt  you  most  done  /"  This 
put  an  end  to  the  lazv-argument,  in  a  moment. 
No  show-man,  with  the  help  of  his  wire,  ever 
produced  more  ready  or  more  implicit  obedience ; 
and  kite  M'c  Kean  now  hastened  to  put  an  end 
to  the  farce,  by  declaring,  without  the  least  hesi- 
tation, 
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tation,  without  consulting  his  associates,  and  with- 
out giving  any  reason  whatever  tor  his  decision, 
tiiat  the  petition  of  William  Cobbell  should  not  be 
granted.  * 

Such  is  the  manner,  in  which  written  consti- 
tutions are  observed  !  That  indefatigable  consti- 
tution grinder.  Tom  Paine,  told  his  silly  partisans 
in  England,  that  they  had  no  constitution  at  all ; 
and  this  he  represented  as  a  most  insupportable 
grievance.    "  Now,"  says  he,  4<  in  America  it 

is 


*  Read  this  note! — As  I  was  going  into  the  court-house 
to  hear  this  decision,  I  met  Mr.  Coale,  a  young  man  who  liv- 
ed and  studied  with  Hopkinson,  the  lawyer  or  Rush.  After 
the  usual  interchange  of  civilities,  the  following  dialogue  en- 
sued, the  correctness  of  which  lam  ready  to  vouch  lor  upon 
fcath, 

Coale. — What  are  you  doing  here?  You  are  going  to  re- 
mote your  cause,  are  you  not? 
Cob  be  it.— Yes. 

Coale. — Then  you  w'ont  succeed. 
Cobbctt. — Why  ?  How  do  you  know  I  shaVt  ? 
Coale. — Why,  the  court  are  against  you,  1  can  tell  you 
that. 

Cobbett. — What!  have  they  decided,  then,  before  they 
have  heard  the  parties?  They  surely  cannot  be  such 
barefaced  rascals  ? 

Coale. — Well !  you'll  see. 

And,  sure  enough,  I  did  see,  in  a  very  little  time. — Now, 
let  the  reader  observe,  that  this  Mr.  C  oale  was  in  all  the  se- 
crets of  the  lawyer  of  Rush;  let  him  compare  Coale's  pre- 
diction with  the  decision  of  the  court,  and  with  the  manner 
in  which  that  decision  was  given;  and  then  I  leave  him  tq, 
form  his  own  judgement  of  the  motives  from  which  the  peti- 
tion was  rejected. 
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m  is  not  so.  If  you  ask  an  American  citizen 
u  whether  a  certain  procedure  be  constitutional, 
"  or  not,  he  takes  down  the  book  from  the  shelf, 
bC  opens  it,  turns  to  the  article  that  treats  of  the 
"  subject  in  question,  and  gives  you  an  answer  in 
"  a  moment."— Very  true,  Thomas,  so  you  see,  I 
took  down  my  copy  of  the  constitution  and  of  the 
constitutional  law;  I  turned  to  the  article  and  the 
section  that  treated  of  the  subject  in  question,  and 
I  prayed  the  judges  to  grant  me  my  petition  ac- 
cordingly ;  but  the  judges  laughed  at  me  and  the 
constitution  too! 

But,  says  the  reader,  is  there  no  redress  in  such 
cases? — None  at  all. — The  constitution,  which 
has  made,  with  aliens,  this  solemn  covenant  for 
the  security  of  their  property,  has  made  no  provi- 
sion for  carrying  it  into  effect,  in  opposition  to  the 
will  of  such  men  as  M'c  Kean.  Indeed,  there 
seems  to  be  an  intentional  omission  here.  The 
Federal  Government  promises  protection  to  every 
alien;  but,  in  case  he  should  be  oppressed  by 
the  State-Governments,  it  takes  care,  by  omitting 
to  provide  for  redress,  to  shift  all  responsibility 
from  itself.  Had  I  petitioned  the  Chief  Justice 
of  the  United  States  to  quash  the  proceedings 
against  me,  he  would  have  replied  (if,  indeed,  he 
had  given  me  any  answer  at  all),  that  he  had  no 
controul  over  the  courts  of  Pennsylvania,  any 
more  than  over  the  courts  of  King's  Bench  in 
England ;  and,  were  I  now  to  petition  the  Presi- 
dent, to  show  him  how  I  have  been  injured  by  a 
violation  of  the  constitution,  and  to  beseech  him 

to 
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to  give  me  redress,  his  reply  would  be  similar  to 
that  of  the  Chief  Justice ;  he  would  tell  me  that 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania  is  a  government 
totally  independent  of  him,  and  that  he  can,  in 
no  way,  undo  what  it,  or  its  judiciary,  does.  This 
is  but  too  true  >  but  does  this  diminish  my  loss? 
Does  it  do  away  the  oppression  ?  If  the  Federal 
Government  has  not  the  power  to  protect  an  alien, 
it  should  not  promise  him  protection.  Hie  Go- 
vernment has,  by  its  constitution  and  laws,  pro- 
claimed to  foreign  nations,  that  the  property  of 
aliens  is  under  the  safe-guard  of  its  courts ;  and, 
when  these  aliens  are  harrassed  and  ruined  by  the 
unjust  and  tyrannical  proceedings  of  the  State- 
Governments,  shall  the  Federal  Government  get 
rid  of  its  responsibility  by  pleading  its  want  of 
power  ?  The  government  of  the  United  States 
has  stipulated  with  my  sovereign,  that  his  sub- 
jects (and  I  amongst  the  rest)  shall  have  a  right 
to  live  and  carry  on  business  here,  being  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  country,  which  laws  pro- 
vide that  f  shall  have  a  right  to  remove  my  cause 
into  the  Federal  courts.  And  shall  this  govern- 
ment now  say,  that  it  is  not  responsible  for  «iy 
having  been  deprived  of  this  right?  If  this  be 
the  case,  neither  would  it  have  been  responsible 
for  the  conduct  of  the  governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
had  he  banished  me  from  the  State.  To  tiipu? 
late  always  implies  the  power  to  fulfil ;  any  other 
idea  of  stipulation  is  absurd;  and,  if  the  power 
to  fulfil  does  not  exist,  to  stipulate  is  to  delude. 

The  vindictive  judge  of  Pennsylvania  having 

thus 
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thus  determined  not  to  let  go  his  grasp,  I  was 
compelled  to  submit  to  his  jurisdiction,  with  very 
little  hope  of  escaping  a  ruinous  decision.  I  did, 
however,  take  every  precaution  that  was  in  my 
power;  I  employed  Messrs.  Edward  Tilghman 
and  Win.  Rawle  as  my  counsellors,  and  to  them 
I  afterwards  added  Mr.  Harper,  a  man  on  whose 
talents  and  whose  spirit  I  placed  a  perfect  re- 
liance. The  necessary  steps  were  also  taken  to 
insure  a  special  jury,  who,  it  was  thought  by  my 
lawyers  and  my  friends,  would  be  a  sufficient  pro- 
tection against  the  intrigues  of  the  plaintiff  and 
the  tyranny  of  the  court. 

At  the  next  term,  Sept.  1798,  I  was  served 
with  a  jury  iist,  which  I  struck  ;  but  the  trial  was  put 
off.  I  was  served  with  another  jury  list  at  Dec. 
term,  1798  ;  with  another  at  March  term,  1799  ; 
with  another  at  September  term,  1799;  and, 
at  every  term,  though  the  juries  were  always 
struck  by  me,  and  though  I  was  always  ready,  the 
trial  was  put  off.  At  last,  on  the  13th  of  Decem- 
ber, 1799,  it  was  resolved  to  bring  it  to  issue. 
The  moment  I  saw  the  jury-list,  "ah!"  said  I,  to 
a  friend  that  happened  to  be  with  me.  u  the  ac- 
tion of  Rush  is  to  be  tried  this  time."  We  look- 
ed over  the  iist  again  and  again,  and,  after  the 
most  mature  consideration,  we  could  find  but  7 
men,  out  of  the  4  8,  whom  we  thought  fit  to  be 
trusted  on  the  trial  ;  but  as  I  had  the  power  of  re- 
jecting no  more  than  12,  there  were  left,  or  course, 
29  whom  I  disapproved  of,  to  the  7  whom  I  ap- 
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proved  of;  and,  as  every  one  of  these  7  were 
struck  off  by  Rush,  there  remained  not  a  single 
man  on  the  jury,  in  whose  integrity  I  had  the 
slightest  confidence. 

But,  there  were  other  circumstances  high- 
ly advantageous  to  my  adversary.  M'c  Kean* 
the  kite-like  Chief  justice,  who  is  better  known 
in  England  under  the  title  of  the  Democratize 
Judge,  was  now  become  Governor  of  the  State, 
and  had,  by  the  early  exercise  of  his  power,,  struck 
terror  into  all  officers  under  his  controul.  Shipper 
was  the  senior  justice  on  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court,  and  he  was  in  eager  expectation  of  succeed- 
ing to  the  post  of  Chief-Justice;  but,  M'c  Kean 
kept  him  in  suspence,  in  a  sort  of  state  of  proba- 
tion, 9 till  the  action  of  Hush  against  me  should  be 
decided!!! 

Singularly  favourable,  however,  as  these 
circumstances  were,  there  was  another,  still  more* 
favourable,  wanted,  to  encourage  the  American' 
Sangrado  to  push  the  cause  on  to  trial:  which 
was,  my  absence  from  Philadelphia,  I  had.  seve- 
ral months  before,  publickly  signified  my  resolu- 
tion to  quit  Pennsylvania,  if  M'c  Kean  should  be 
ejected  Governor  of  the  State;  and  every  one 
knew  I  should  be  as  good  as  my  word.  Indeed, 
it  was  known,  that  my  books,  furniture,  &c.  &c. 
were  already  sent  off  to  New- York  ;  but  I  re- 
mained in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  city,  (where 
f  was  seen  every  day)  in  order  to  be  present 
at  the  trial,  if  it  should  come  on.  On  the  7th  of 
A  a  December 
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December  there  was  no  prospect  of  the  cause 
being  brought  to  trial ;  on  the  8th,  therefore,  I 
came  off  for  New- York,  where  my  affairs  requir- 
ed my  presence.  On  the  11th,  my  correspon- 
dent wrote  me,  that  the  cause  was  put  oft  to 
another  court ;  but,  the  very,  next  day,  'it  was,  all 
at  once,  resolved  to  bring  it  to  trial  immediately. 
This  sudden  change  was  produced  by  an  adver- 
tisement of  mine,  signifying  my  arrival  at  New* 
York  and  my  resolution  to  drop  the  publication  of 
Porcupine's  Gazette.  Sure,  therefore,  of  all  the 
advantages  to  be  derived  from  my  absence,  and 
relieved  from  all  apprehensions  on  the  score  of 
my  future  writings,  the  dastardly  wretches  at  last 
ventured  on  the  execution  of  their  long-meditated 
revenge !  *  r 

In 


*  I  have  before  observed,  that  Thomas,  my  lawyer,  was 
bribed.  I  have  the  most  satisfactory  proof  of  this,  and  I  will, 
in  my  Biography  of  the  Pennsylvanian  Bar,  which  shall  ap- 
pear in  a  future  Number  of  the  Rush-Light,  give  a  full  ac- 
count of  the  matter. 

Hopkinsov,  the  principle  tool  of  Rush,  went  to  Mr.  Fen- 
no's  father  in  the  Summer  of  1798,  and  advised  him  to  pre- 
vail on  his  son,  the  present  Mr.  John  Ward  Fenno,  to  com- 
promise with  Doctor  Rush.  "  As  to  Cobbett,"  said  he,. 
"  he  is  to  be  ruitud."    Mr.  Fenno  scorned  the  conditions. 

(  Mr.  Edward  Tilghman  told  me,  that  the  very  judges 
who  sat  on  this  trial,  had  declared  their  resolution  ot  "  pin- 
u  ching*  the  first  slanderer  who  should  come  into  their 
clutches.  And,  observe,  that  they  said  this  long  after  the 
action  was  brought  against  me,  and  also  long  after  thty  kntw 
that  J  was  the  first  upon  the  docquet  for  slander:  so  that, 

their 
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1st  what  manner  the  cause  was  conducted,  on 
the  part  of  Rash's  lawyers,  has  already  been  par- 
tially noticed.  The  evidence  has  also  been  ex- 
amined and  exposed:  it,  therefore,  only  remains 
for  me  to  insert,  and  to  make  a  few  comments 
on,  the  charge  of  Judge  Shippen. 

Gentlemen, 

ThIS  is  an  action  brought  by  the  Plaintiff  against  the  De- 
fendant for  writing,  printing  and  publishing  divers  scanda- 
lous libels,  to  defame  and  villify  him.  The  defendant  has 
pleaded  that  he  is  not  guilty  ;  — his  counsel,  however  have  ac- 
knowledge J  the  publication  of  the  papers,  which,  otherwise, 
it  would  have  been  incumbent  on  the  plaintiff  to  prom 
The  question,  therefore,  will  be,  whether  they  amount  in  law 
to  defamatory  libels  or  not  ? 

-By  the  law  and  practice  in  England,  in  the  case  of  libels, 
the  only  task  of  the  jury  is,  to  judge  of  the  fact  of  publication, 
and  the  truth  and  fair  applidation  of  the  inuendos.  The  court, 
as  judges  of  the  law,  reser  ving  to  themselves  the  sole  p$wer 
of  deciding  whether  the  paper  amounts  to  a  libel  or  not:  But 
in  this  state,  by  the  special  directions  of  our  constitution,  the 
jury  possass  the  power  of  judging  both  of  the  law  and  fact, 
under  the  direction  of  the  court. 

A  libel  is  defined  by  the  law,  to  be  the  malicious  defama- 
tion, expressed  either  in  printing  or  writing,  or  by  signs  or 

pictures, 


their  previous  declaration  appears  clearly  to  have  been  thrown 
out,  in  order  to  give  the  colour  of  impartiality  to  the  decision, 
which  they  meditated  against  me. — Let  me  not  be  accused 
of  making  an  improper  use  of  the  information  given  me  by 
Mr.  filghman;  he  did  not  tell  it  me  as  a  communication 
made  to  him  in  confidence;  he  did  not  give  it  me  as  a  secret; 
and,  indeed,  it  was  publickly  spoken  of  in  the  city,  and  was 
intended  to  be  spoken  of,  for  the  purpose  before  mentioned. 
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pictures,  tending  to  blacken  either  the  memory  of  one  whs 
is  dead,  or  the  reputation  of  one  who  is  alive,  or  to  expose 
him  to  public  hatred,  contempt  or  ridicule.  This  offence 
may  be  punished,  either  by  indictment  at  the  suit  of  the  com- 
monwealth, or  by  a  civil  action  at  the  suit  of  the  parly  inju- 
red. When  tne  prosecution  is  by  indictment,  the  court  on- 
ly are  to  direct  the  punishment;'  but  in  a  civil  suit,  the  da- 
mages are  to  be  assessed  solely  by  the  jury. 

The  charges  laid  against  the  defendant  in  the  declaration 
are  various;  but  they  may  be  reduced  in  substance  to  the 
following.— That  he  repeatedly  calls  the  plaintiff  a  quack,  an 
empyric;  charges  him  with  intemperate  bleeding,  injudici- 
ously administering  Mercury  in  large  doses  in  the  \ellow« 
fever;  puffing  himself  oif;  writing  letters  and  answering 
them  himself,  staling  him  the  Sampson  in  Medicine;  charg- 
ing him  with  murdering  his  patients  and  slaying  bis  thousands, 
and  tens  of  thousands. 

The  counts  laid  in  the  declaration  is  full  proved  by  the 
publications  which  are  certainly  libellous.  In  what  manner 
do  the  defendant's  counsel  repel  these  proofs  ?  Not  by  justify- 
ing the  truth  of  the  matters  charged  against  Dr.  Rush,  nvbicb 
on  the  contrary  they  have  repeatedly  acknowledged  to  be  false, 
but  by  analyzing  the  several  allegations  in  the  newspapers, 
an  J  from  thence  drawing  a  conclusion  tiiat  no  intentional 
personal  malice  appears,  which  they  say  is  the  essence  ofthe 
offence.— Malice  rests  in  the  heart,  and  is  only  to  be  judged 
of  by  the  words  and  actions  of  the  party  ;  the  words  themselves 
import  malice,  and  in  that  case  the  proof  lies  on  the  defen-? 
dantto  shew  the  innocence  of  his  intentions;  if  he  has  done 
that  to  your  satisfaction,  you  will  acquit  him  ;  but  as  this  is 
chiefly  founded  on  the  allegation  that  the  attack  was  meant  to 
be  made  on  Dr.  Rush's  System,  and  not  on  the  man;  it  unfor- 
tunately appears  thai  not  tbe  least  attempt  is  made  to  combat 
the  Doctor  s  arguments  <with  regard  to  the  system  itself,  but 
the  attack  is  made  merely  by  gross  scurrilous  abuse  of  the 
Doctor  himself:  Added  to  this,  one  of  the  witnesses  proves 
a  declaration  made  by  the  defendant,  that  if  Doctor  Rush 
had  not  been  the  Man  be  should  never  have  meddled  with  tbe 
Sysfan. 

Another 
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Another  ground  of  defence  is  of  a  more  serious  nature 
as  it  leads  to  an  important  question  on  our  constitution— it 
is  said  that  the  subject  of  dispute  between  the  plaintiff  and 
defendant  was  a  matter  of  public  concern,  as  it  related  to  the 
health  and  lives  of  our  fellow  citizens,  and  that  by  the  words 
of  our  constitution,  every  man  has  a  right  to  discuss  such- 
subjects  in  print.    The  liberty  of  the  press,  gentlemen,  is  a 
valuable  right  in  every  free  country,  and  ought  never  to  be 
unduly  restrained  ;  but  when  it  is  perverted  to  the  purp  >ses 
of  private  slander,  it  then  becomes  a  most  destructive  engine 
in  the  hands  of  unprincipled  men  ;  the  utmost  purity  and  in- 
tegrity of  heart,  is  no  shield  against  the  shafts  and  arrows  of 
malice  conveyed  to  the  world  by  printed  publications.  Ver- 
bal slander  may  be  frequently  very  injurious,  but  slander 
writing  or  print  being  more  generally  disseminated  and  more 
durable  in  its  effects,  is  consequently  infinitely  more  perni- 
cious and  provoking.    Our  state  constitution  of  1790,  con- 
tains certainly  very  general  words  with  relation  to  the  right 
of  a  citizen  to  print  his  thoughts  aud  offer  them  to  the  consi- 
deration of  the  public,  but  it  at  the  same  time  guard  against 
the  generality  of  the  privilege,  by  expressly  declaring,  that 
•very  person  availing  himself  of  the  liberty  of  the  press, 
should  be  responsible  for  the  abuse  of  that  liberty  ;  thus  se- 
curing to  our  citizens  the  invaluable  right  of  reputation 
against  every  malicious  invader  of  it. 

Printed  publications  attacking  private  character,  is  con- 
sidered with  great  reason  by  the  law  as  a  very  atrocious  of- 
fence, from  its  evident  tendency  to  the  breach  of  the  public 
peace — if  men  find  they  can  have  no  redress  in  our  courts  of 
justice  for  such  injuries,  they  will  naturally  take  satisfaction 
in  their  own  way,  involving  perhaps  their  friends  and  fami- 
lies in  the  contest,  and  leading  evidently  to  duels,  murders, 
and  perhaps  to  assassinations. 

The  principal  subject  of  consideration  with  the  jury  will 
be  what  damages  they  are  to  assess.  On  this  subject  you 
are  the  ALMOST  uncontrollable  judges — it  is  your  peculiar 
province  : — Toe  court  have  indeed  the  power  to  order  a  neKv 
trial  where  damages  are  excessive;  but  in  cases  of  torts  and 
injuries  of  this  kind,  the  law  books  say  the  damages  must  be  -so 

outrageously 
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outrageously  disproportionate  to  the  offence,  as  at  first  blush 
io  shock  every  person  nvbo  bears  of  it,  before  the  court  will  or* 
der  a  new  trial. 

Every  one  must  know  that  offences  of  this  kind  have  for 
some  time  past  too  much  abounded  in  our  city  ;  it  seems  high 
time  to  restrain  them— that  task  is  with  you,  Gentlemen. 
To  suppress  so  great  an  evil,  it  will  not  only  be  proper  to  give 
compensatory,  but  exemplary  damages;  thus  stopping  the 
growing  progress  of  this  daring  crime— at  the  same  tim<?y  the 
damages  should  not  be  so  enormous  as  absolutely  to  ruin  the 
offender* 

I  hope  no  party  considerations  will  ever  have  place  in  this 
court  in  the  adminstration  of  Justice— and  I  entreat  you, 
Gentlemen,  to  banish  them,  in  considering  this  subject,  en- 
tirety from  vour  breasts. 

Peter  Porcupine  to  Judge  Shippcn. 

Sir, 

The  Charge,  which  you  gave  against  me, 
on  the  ]  4th  of  December  last,  has  given  rise  to  a 
very  interesting  question  amongst  the  gentlemen 
of  the  robe  at  New- York  ;  to  wit : — which  is  its 
prominent  characteristick,  stupidity  or  malice  t — » 
This  is  a  question  far  too  knotty  for  me  to  pre- 
sume to  decide  5  but,  with  all  due  submission  to 
your  honour  and  the  honourable  Judge  Braken- 
ridge,  who  sits  on  your  right  hand,  I  think  I 
may  venture  to  throw  some  light  on  the  subject ; 
and  in  doing  this,  I  will  endeavour  to  forget  your 
private  character,  that  it  may  not  extort  from  me 
language  derogatory  to  my  own. 

You 
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You  say :  "  By  the  law  and  practice  in  En%- 

#  land,  in  the  the  case  of  libels,  the  only  task  of 
*'  the  Jury  is,  to  judge  of  the  fact  of  publication,, 
"  and  the  truth  and  fair  application  of  the  innu- 

*  endoes:  the  court,  as  judges  of  the  law,  reserv- 
t(  ing  to  themselves  the  sole  power  of  deciding 
"  whether  the  paper  amounts  to  a  libel  or  not. 
*c  But,  in  this  State,  by  the  special  directions  of 
"  our  constitution,  the  Jury  possess  the  power  of 
"  judging  both  of  the  law  and  fact,  under  the  di* 
"  rection  of  the  court." 

Pray,  Sir,  what  are  we  to  call  this?  Are  we 
to  consider  it  as  one  of  those  stale  tricks,  which- 
have  been  so  long  practised  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  Perinsylvanians  believe,  that  they  en- 
joy more  libertrj  than  their  former  fellow-subjects 
enjoy ;  or,  must  we  look  upon  it  as  intended  to 
flatter  the  jury,  and  give  them  a  high  opinion  of 
their  power?  If  the  former;  if  your  intention 
were  merely  to  keep  the  poor  sovereign  people  in 
good  humour  with  their  present  rulers,  there  is 
not  much  to  be  said  :  self-preservation  is  the  first 
law  of  nature.  But,  if  your  design  were,  by 
puffing  up  the  pride  of  the  jury,  to  embolden 
them  to  gratify  your  and  their  private  wishes,  at 
the  expence  of  justice;  if  this  were  your  motive, 
what  do  you  deserve  ? 

Be  your  motive,  however,  what  it  might; 
whether  the  object  you  had  in  view  were  to  ob- 
tain and  secure  a  good  post  for  yourself,  or,  to 
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ftiiri  me;  whatever  might  be  your  end,  your  means 
were  most  vile;  Your  statement  respecting  "  the 
law  and  practice  in  England"  was  a  shameful  fals- 
hoody  and  would  have  been  a  disgrace  to  any  other 
Bench  than  that  from  which  it  came. — "  Whereas" 
says  the  English  Jaw,  (i  doubts  have  arisen,  whe- 
"  ther,  on  the  trial  of  an  indictment  or  informati- 
"  on,  for  the  making  or  publishing  any  libel,  where 
s(  an  issue  or  issues  are  joined,  between  the  King 
<c  and  the  defendant,  or  defendants,  on  the  plea  of 
<c  not  guilty  pleaded,  it  be  competent  to  the  Jury 
"  impannelled  to  try  the  same,  to  give  their  ver- 
cc  diet  upon  the  whole  matter  in  issue"- — Be 
"  it  therefore  declared  and  enacted  by  the  King's 
"  most  excellent  Majesty,  by  and  with  the  ad- 
cc  vice  and  consent  ot  the  Lords  Spiritual  and 
cc  Temporal,  and  Commons  in  this  present  Parlia- 
cc  ment  assembled,  and  by  the  authority  of  the 
<c  same,  That,  on  every  such  trial,  the  Jury  sworn 
u  to  try  the  issue,  may  give  a  general  verdict  of 
cc  guilty  or  not  guilty  upon  the  whole  matter  put  in 
lf  issue  upon  such  indictment  or  informaticn  ;  and 
*f  shall  not  be  required  or  directed,  by  the  court 
cf  or  Judge,  before  whom  such  indictment  or  in- 
ff  formation  shall  be  tried,  to  find  the  defendant  or 
"  defendants  guilty,  merely  on  the  proof  of  the 
"  publication  by  such  defendant  or  defendants  of 
tC  the  paper  charged  to  be  a  libel,  and  of  the  sense 
"  ascribed  to  the  same  in  the  such  indictment  or 
t;  information.''— Act  Geo.  III.  C.  60.  A.  D, 
1792, 

This  act  was  passed  in  1792;  but  you  wl 
observe  (if,  indeed,  you  understand  the  meaning 

of 
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of  the  words),  that  it  is  a  declaratory  act;  an  act 
made  to  remove  doubts*  to  explain  and  to  declare 
what  was  thtn,  and  what  always  had  been,  the  law 
of  the  land.  You  will  observe  too,  if  you  are  ca- 
pable of  comprehending  the  distinction,  that  this 
act  declares  the  right  of  the  jury  to  decide  upon 
the  whole  matter  put  in  issue  even  upon  an  indict- 
ment or  information,  from  which  you  will  perceive, 
that,  this  right,  in  civil  actions,  never  was  dispu- 
ted, never  was  even  a  matter  of  doubt,  So  that,  it 
appears,  Mr.  Shippen,  that  your  boasted  Pennsyl- 
var.ian  Constitution  has  given  the  people  no  new 
rights  5  it  appears  that  the  sovereign  citizens,  whom 
you  help  to  rule,  enjoy,  even  nominally,  no  grea- 
ter liberty  of  the  press  than  they  would  still  have 
enjo\ed,had  they  remained  the  subjects  of  a  king; 
and,  it  necessarily  follows,  that  you  were  wretch- 
edlv  ignorant  of  both  the  statute  and  common  law 
of  England,  or  that  you  ad  vanced  a  wilful  and 
most  barefaced  Jalshood. 

Your  definition  of  the  law,  and  your  enume- 
ration of  the  charges  laid  against  me,  which  are 
really  too  stupid  to  deserve  a  comment,  conclude 
with  asserting,  that  the  declaration  charges  me 
with  having  accused  Doctor  Rush  "  with  murder- 
"  ing  his  patients,  and  slaying  his  thousands  and 
"  tens  of  thousands." — What  could  induce  you 
to  make  this  false,  this  impudent  assertion?  Nei- 
ther the  word  murder,  nor  any  of  its  derivatives, 
nor  any  word  that  is  synonimous  with  it  or  any 
one  of  its  derivatives,  is  to  be  found  in  the  publi- 
cations laid  in  the  declaration.    The  passage,  to 
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which  you  evidently  allude,  is,  I  trust,  fully  jus- 
tified in  the  3rd  number  of  the  Rush-Light,  but, 
lest  that  number  should  have  been  kept  from  your 
sight  by  the  operation  of  that  free  constitution, 
which  you  so  consistently  boast  of,  I  shall  insert 
it  here. — "  Doctor  Rush,  in  that  emphatical  style 
*'  which  is  peculiar  to  himself,  calls  mercury  the 
<c  Sampson  of  medicine.  In  his  hands,  and  in 
"  those  of  his  partisans,  it  may,  indeed,  be  justly 
cc  compared  to  Sampson ;  for5  I  verily  believe,  that 
"  they  have  slain  more  Americans  with  it,  than 
rt  ever  Sampson  slew  of  the  Philistines.  The  Is- 
"  realite  slew  his  thousands,  but  the  RusJiites  have 
<f  slain  their  tens  of  thousands. " — Now,  is  this,  as 
you  say  it  is,  charging  Doctor  Rush  "  with  mur- 
"  dering  his  patients,  and  slaying  his  thousands 
"  and  tens  of  thousands  ?"  So  shameful  a  perver- 
sion of  a  man's  words,  had  it  been  made  use  of 
by  a  pleader,  in  England,  would  have  been  se- 
verely reproved  by  the  court ;  what,  then,  will- 
Englishmen  think  of  a  judge  who  could  be  guilty 
of  it!  And  what  will  they,  what  must  they,  think 
of  the  government,  under  which  such  a  man  is  a 
judge! 

Continuing  in  your  pleader-like  strain,  you 
observe,  that  the  counsel  of  the  defendant  do  not 
repel  the  charges  brought  against  him  "  by  justi- 
"  lying  the  truth  of  the  publications,  but  that, 
"  on  the  contrary,  they  have  repeatedly  acknow- 
iC  ledged  those  publications  to  be  false.'1 — It  is  true, 
indeed,  that  my  counsel,  to  their  shame  be  it  spo- 
ken, did  not  justify  the  truth  of  the  publications 
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J  aid  in  the  declaration  5  but,  that  they  might  have 
justified,  every  man  in  America  knows  well,  and 
you  knew,  that  they  would  have  done  it,  had  their 
client  not  been  an  Englishman,  and  had  they  not, 
like  you,  been  in  fear  of  M'c  Kean  and  of  your 
brother  slaves  who  filled  your  tribunes  and  crou- 
ded  round  your  bench.  * 

In  your  zeal  for  the  plaintiff  you  did,  however, 
go  too  far ;  for  my  counsel,  tame  and  submissive 
as  they  were,  did  not  "  repeatedly  acknowledge 
"  the  publications  to  be  false."  Neither  Air. 
Tilghman,  nor  Mr.  Rawle,  did,  in  any  one  in- 
stance, make  such  an  acknowledgment.  Nor 
was  even  the  trimming,  mob-courting  Harper 
guilty  of  baseness  and  treachery  to  the  extent  that 
you  have  imputed  to  him.  He  did,  indeed,  say, 
more  than  once,  that  he  "  believed"  the  publica- 
tions were  "  very  untrue  "  but  he  made  no  un- 
qualified acknowledgment  of  their  being  false. 
He  went  far  enough,  in  all  conscience,  against  a 
cause,  which  he  was  well  paid  to  support:  his 
conduct  wanted  no  colouring  :  you  might,  there- 
fore, have  spared  the  daubings  of  your  awkward 
brush. 

«  jT 


*  The  few  faint  attempts  that  were  made,  by  Messrs. 
Tilghman  and  Rawle,  to  repel  the  abominable  aspersion^ 
which  were  cast  on  my  character  and  conduct,  were  replied  to 
by  hissing  and  cursing  from  the  sovereign  people  in  the  gal- 
lery and  in  the  area  of  the  court-house.  Nor  did  this  mo^t 
bcandalous  behaviour  receive  any  reproof  from  the  court, 
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ff  It  appears,"  say  you,  "  that  not  the  least  al- 
"  tempi  is  made  [in  the  publications  against  Rush] 
"  to  combat  the  Doctor's  arguments,  with  regard 
"  to  the  system  itself"  If  you  had  been  candid,  if 
you  had  remembered  your  oath,  you  would  have 
observed  further,  that 'the  publications  tor  which 
I  was  sued,  made  only  a  part  of  those  which  ap- 
peared against  Rush  and  his  system  of  depletion  ; 
you  would,  therefore,  have  said  nothing  on  this 
head,  unless  you  had  found,  upon  an  examination 
of  Porcupine's  Gazette,  from  which  the  pretended 
libels  were  extracted,  that  I  had  never  accompa- 
nied these  pretended  libels  with  serious  argu- 
ments against  the  wild  and  destructive  opinions  and 
practice  of  the  plaintiff'.  "  But,"  say  you.  "  ad- 
"  ded  to  this,  one  of  the  witnesses  proves  a  de- 
"  claration  made  by  the  defendant,  that  if  Doctor 
"  Rush  had  not  been  the  jnan,  he  should  never  have 
"  -meddled  with  the  system." — Atrocious  falshood  ! 
— The  words  of  the  witness,  Doctor  Coxe,  as 
reported  in  the  account  of  the  trial,  are  these: — 
"  He  [the  defendant]  replied,  that  he  did  not  be- 
ec  Lieve  he  should  ever  have  said  so  much  on  bleed- 
"  itig  and  mercurials,  if  Doctor  Rush  had  not 
"  been  the  author  of  it." — Was  this  declaring, 
that  if  Doctor  Bush  had  not  been  the  man,  I 
"  NEVER  should  have  MEDDLED  tcM  the 
"  system !"  When  ycu  summed  up  this  evi- 
dence, were  you  thinking  of  the  office  you  filled, 
or  of  that  which  you  were  in  hopes  of  filling? 
Were  you  afraid  of  being  out-stripped  in  the  hon- 
ourable course  by  either  of  your  worthy  compeers? 
It  must  be  confessed,  that  such  a  fear  was  not  un- 
reasonable ; 
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reasonable;  for,  so  well  are  you  matched,  that, 
had  you  started  together,  it  is  a  moot  point  with 
me,  which  or  the  three  would  have  won  the.  prize. 

But,  a  misconstruction  of  the  publications, 
and  a  perversion  of  the  evidence,  d.d  not  satisfy 
you:  you  seem  to  have  been  still  afraid,  that,  in 
spite  of  such  cheering  encouragement,  the  jury 
might  have  some  scruples;  and,  therefore,  you 
took  care  to  conclude  with  giving  them  an  assu- 
rance, that,  provided  they  laid  on  damage,-,  enough, 
their  verdict  should  be  approved  ot  by  you. — 
"  The  principle  subject  of  consideration,  with  the 
"  Jury,  will  be,"  say  you,  "  what  damages  they 
"  are  to  assess."  You  then  proceed  to  tell  them, 
that  they  are  "  the  almost  uncontroulable  judges 
"  on  this  subject,"  and  that,  iL  though  the  court 
"  has  it  in  its  power  ro  order  a  new  trial,  in  case 
"  of  excessive  damages ;  yet,  that,  in  cases  of 
"  torts  and  injuries  of  this  kind,  the  laic  books  say 
"  the  damages  must  be  so  outrageously  dispropor- 
<(  donate  to  the  offence,  as,  at. fir  it  blush,  to  SHOCK 
"  evejy  person  wlto  Hears  of  it,  before  the  court 
"  will  order  a  new  trial! if" 

B.^avo!  Vivat  Respublica!  Huzza  for  "  our 
glorious  revolution  !"  Huzza  fur  the  sovereign  peo- 
ple !  Vive  la  liberie  ! — But,  in  the  midst  ot  all  this 
rejoicing,  I  had  almost  forgot  to  ask  you,  uhat 
"  laiv  books"  you  found  th<s  maxim  in.  in  those 
of  Robespierre  and  Fouquier TinviMe,  I  suppose? 
or,  perchance  in  those  of  Pennsylvania,  or  of  Al- 
giers r  Find  it  where  you  will,  however,  you  have 

applied 
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applied  it,  and  you  and  your  country  are  entitled 
to  all  the  honour  it  confers.  I  would  give  a  thou- 
sand dollars,  if  Old  Price  were  yet  alive,  to  have 
an  opportunity  of  sticking  this  Charge  of  yours  in 
one  of  the  curls  of  his  wig. — Here,  you  wayward 
and  discontented  Britons,  who  are  hankering  af- 
ter republicanism;  look  here!  Here  you  see  a 
complete  specimen  of  the  blessings  of 'liberty  and 
reform  I  Were  one  of  your  judges  to  declare,  that, 
in  order  to  induce  him  to  grant  a  new  trial,  the 
punishment,  for  calling  a  man  a  quack,  must  be  so 
outrageously  cruel  as,  at  first  blush,  to  SMOCK 
every  person  who  hears  of  if,  you  would  stone  him 
to  death  ;  you  would  shun  his  touch,  as  you  would 
the  touch  of  a  hang-man  ;  but,  were  you  in  Penn- 
sylvania only  for  one  month,  were  you  once 
cc  ameliorated"  in  the  philanthropick  city  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, were  you  sovereign  citizens  instead  of 
subjects,  you  would  listen  to  him  as  patiently  and 
submissively  as  a  penitent  does  to  his  father  con- 
fessor! ' 

Begging  your  Honour's  pardon  for  this  di- 
gression, I  return  to  you  and  your  jury. — Having 
promised  them,  that  there  should  be  no  check  upon 
their  rapacity,  you  dismiss  them  wTith  putting  into 
their  mouths  a  pretext  for  their  conduct.  "  Every 
*'  one,"  say  you,  "  must  know,  that  offences  of 
cc  this  kind  have,  for  some  time  past,  too  much 
"  abounded  in  our  city:  it  seems  high  time  to  re- 
£C  strain  them — thai  task  is  with  you  gentlemen. 
"  To  suppress  so  great  an  evil,  it  will  not  only  be 
"  proper  to  give  compensatory,  but  exemplary  da- 

"  mages ; 
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M  mages;  thus    stepping  the  growing  progress  of 
"  this  daring  crime — at  the  same  time  the  dama- 
"  ges  should  not  be  so  enormous  as  absolutely  to 
"  ruin  the  offender." 

The  doctrine  of  exemplary  damages  is  new, 
and  it  certainly  is  as  efficacious  an  instrument  of 
oppression  as  ever  was  devised.  The  very  word 
da inat^es  excludes  every  idea  of  punishment.  It 
implies  compensation  for  injuries;  and  no  jury  can, 
without  being  foresworn,  give  a  farthing  more 
than  what  they  believe  to  be  the  amount  of  the  in- 
jury >  for,  if  example  be  the  object  of  prosecution, 
the  process  ought  to  be  by  indictment,  or  infor- 
mation. 

It  has  sometimes  happened,  that  actions,  si- 
milar to  that  of  Rush,  have  been  brought  by  no- 
blemen and  gentlemen,  in  England,  who  have 
preferred  the  civil  to  the  criminal  process,  merely  to 
challenge  an  investigation ;  because  the  former 
allows  the  defendant  to  justify  the  truth  of  his 
words,  which  the  latter  does  not.  The  damages, 
if  any  are  given,  in  such  a  case,  must  be  given 
for  the  sake  of  example;  for,  it  rarely  happens 
that  the  slander  is  productive  of  any  real  injury  Xo 
the  plaintiff.  Such  were  the  actions  brought  by- 
Lord  Sandwich,  in  1773,  and  by  the  Right  Hon. 
William  Pitt,  in  1786;  in  both  which  cases  da- 
mages were  given,  though  it  was  next  to  impossi- 
ble that  the  plaintiffs  could  have  sustained  any  in- 
jury. But,  Mr.  Shippen,  there  is  some  little  dif- 
ference between  these  noblemen  aad  a  boasting 
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inventor  of  purging  powders.  Neither  Lord  Sand- 
wich nor  Mr.  Pitt  could  receive  a  compensation; 
yet,  as  they  were  charged  with  malversation  in 
office;  a  civil  process  was  necessary  to  clear  up 
their  characters;  and,  as  neither  fine  nor  impri- 
sonment could  take  place  upon  such  an  action, 
damages  were  given  for  the  sake  of  example.  But, 
in  tlie  case  of  a  bleeder,  or  powder  doctor,  all  the 
jury  had  to  do,  if  they  found  the  publications  false 
and  malicious;  was,  to  ascertain,  to  the  best  of 
their  judgements,  the  amount  of  the  real  injury 
the  fellow  had  sustained,  and  to  assess,  as  dama- 
ges, a  sum  just  to  that  amount,  and  no  more. 

But  whatever  may  have  been  the  custom,  in 
England,  respecting  the  legality  of  assessing  exem- 
plary damages,  it  is  most  certain  that,  as  to  the  sum 
to  be  assessed,  no  judge  ever  attempted,  no  judge 
ever  dared  attempt,  to  dictate  to  the  jury.  The 
following  extract,  from  a  charge  of  Lord  Mans- 
field, shows  how  careful  he  was  not  to  encroach 
on  the  exclusive  province  of  the  jury  to  estimate 
damages  — "  I  will  not  say  a  word  to  you  about 
u>  the  damages.  I  am  sure  no  observations^  on 
"  any  side,  can  occur,  which  you  are  not  capable 
e<  of  making  yourselves.  You  will  take  the  paper 
u  out  with  you,  and  will  consider  all  the  circum- 
48  stances  of  the  case,  of  a  publfck  or  private  na- 
"  lure.'' — This  charge  \i  as  delivered  in  an  action 
or  scandalum  magrtalmn  (defamation  of  a  noble- 
man) brought  by  Lord  Sandwich  against  the 
printer  of  the  London  Evening  Post,  for  the  pub- 
lication of  a  piece  signed  Alfred,  on  the  2d  of 
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ret".  1773,  in  which  his  Lordship,  then  first  Lord 
of  the  Admiralty,-  was  falsly  accused  of  having 
exposed  to  sale  the  office  of  Commissioner  of  the 
Navy  for  the  sum  of  £.9,fi00.  And  this  instance 
of  Lord  Mansfield's  forbearance  is  the  more  ap- 
plicable, and  forcible,  as  he  was  always  charged 
(though  I  believe  very  unjustly)  with  bending  the 
law  to  favour  the  Ministerial  side  of  the  question, 
and  to  extend  the  power  of  the  judges  as  far  as 
possible.  If  he  could  have  found  any  precedent, 
or  have  invented  any  plausible  motive,  for  en- 
croaching on  this  undoubted  province  of  the  jury, 
he  would  not,  it  is  to  be  presumed,  have  scrupled 
to  use  it  on  such  an  occasion. 

Another,  and  still  more  striking,  contrast 
to  your  charge  is  to  be  found  in  that  of  Lord  Mans- 
field's, delivered  in  the  action  of  Mr.  Pitt  against 
the  printers  of  the  General  Advertiser  and  the 
Morning  Herald,  who  accused  him,  he  being  at 
the  time  Chancellor  of  the  Exchecquer,  of  gamb- 
ling in  the  stocks  with  the  money  of  the  nation. 
Lord  Mansfield  closed  his  charge  thus:  "The 
"  assessing  ot  the  damages  is  entirely  in  your  pro* 
*c  vince.  I  shall  not  say  a  ivord  upon  it.  You  will 
"  consider  them  under  all  the  circumstances  of  the 
u  case,  the  malignity  and  the  extent,  and,  for  the 
"  sake  of  example,  you  will  give  those  damages 
"  you  think  proper.'"  * 

This 


*  The  damages  given  for  falsly  accusing  Mr.  Pitt  of 
thi-:  lieinous  offence  was  250I. — British  printers,  biess  your 
kind  stars !  ! 

c  c 
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This  is  the  language  of  an  English  judge. 
How  different  is  it  from  yours  !  Lord  Mansfield 
tells  the  jury,  that*  to  estimate  the  damages  is  en- 
tirely in  their  province;  that  lie  shall  not  say  a 
rcord  upon  it.    You  tell  your  sovereign  men,  that 
they  are,  indeed,  the  a hnost  uncontroulable  judg- 
es of  damages,  and  you  promise  them,  that,  their 
verdict  shall  not  be  set  aside,  unless  it  be  so  out- 
rageously cruel  as,  at  first  blush,  to  shock  every 
person  who  hears  of  it !    The  libel  on  Mr.  Pitt 
was  a  most  atrocious  one,  yet  Lord  Mansfield  for- 
bears to  suggest  the  propriety  of  great  damages, 
and  tells  the  jury  to  give  what  they  think  proper, 
For  the  sake  of  example  only,  but  you  call  for  da- 
mages both  compensatory  and  exemplary  ;  you  urge 
them  to  bring  upon  the  head  of  the  defendant  the 
consequences  of  both  a  civil  and  a  criminal  pro- 
secution !  You  do,  indeed,  observe  to  them,  that 
the  damages  must  not  be  so  enormous  as  abso- 
"  lately  to  ruin  the  offender."    This  was  a  whole- 
some caution :  it  was  telling  them  how  far  they 
might  go,  without  endangering  the  success  of  the 
scheme :  it  was  saying  to  them  ;  c  ruin  him  in  effect 
'  but  take  care  to  do  it  in  such  a  way  as  will  not 
*  defeat  our  intention.    Bilk  him,  embarrass  him, 
f  break  up  his  business,  and  plunge  him  into  debt ; 
?  but  be  careful  not  to  let  your  malice  so  far  over- 
e  shoot  the  mark,  as  to  leave  us  no  excuse  for 
c  confirming  your  verdict.' — This  was  pretty  lan- 
guage from  a  court  to  a  jury!  The  jury  followed 
your  directions  with  gre^lt  exactness,  and  the 
malignant  slaves  thought   they  had  given  me 

a  deadly 
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a  deadly  blow;  but,  that  blow,  while  it  has  had 
no  effect  on  me,  has  recoiled  with  redoubled  force 
on  themselves,  their  accomplices,  and  their  city. 

But,  your  pretext  for  recommending  a  ruin- 
ous verdict,  is,  if  possible,  more  atrocious  than 
the  recommendation  itself.  "  Offences  of  this 
kind,"  say  you,  "  have,  for  some  time  past,  too 
<c  much  abounded  in  our  city;  it  seems  high  time 
cc  to  restrain  them — that  task  is  with  you,  Gentle- 
<c  men." — So;  because  offences  of  the  same  kind 
had  abounded  in  the  cityy  because  they  had  passed 
unnoticed,  because  they  had  been  tolerated,  and 
because  it  seemed  high  time  to  restrain  them,  I 
was  to  be  all  but  absotutely  ruined;  I  was  to  suffer 
for  what  all  others  had  done,  and  also  for  the 
negligence  of  courts  and  juries  1  Precious  justice 
this! 

Yes;  offences,  not  of  cc  this  kind,'1  but  of  a 
much  worse  kind,  had,  indeed,  for  a  long  time 
abounded  in  your  city.  Libels  the  most  false, 
scandalous,  and  malicious ;  publications  the  most 
obscene,  and  most  impious,  had  long,  abounded, 
and  do  still  abound ;  and  had  I  shared  in  these 
publications,  not  a  farthing  damages  would  ever 
have  been  given  against  me.  But,  I  was  a  British 
subject,  I  had  defended  the  character  of  my  king 
and  country  against  the  infamous  calumnies  that 
you  and  your  associates  suffered  to  be  propagated ; 
I  had  exposed  the  little  despots  of  Pennsylvania ; 
I  had  contrasted  their  character  with  that  of  the 
king,  against  whom  they  were  continually  endea- 
vouring te  revive  the  animosity  of  the  people;  and 
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it  was  for  this,  and  this  alone,  that  you  and  your 
associates  hated  me.  At  the  very  moment  when 
you  gave  this  scandalous  charge,  when  you  called 
aloud  for  ruin  on  my  head,  you  were  perfectly 
convinced,  that  I  had  rendered  America  essential 
services ;  you  knew,  that  my  character  was  un- 
blemished, and  that  my  conduct,  as  a  publisher, 
was  singularly  laudable ;  you  knew  that  I  never 
wilfully  published  a  falshood;  you  knew  that,  as 
a  book-seller,  I  never  gave  circulation  to  a  sedi- 
tious, an  irreligious,  or  an  immoral  publication,  but 
that,  on  the  contrary,  I  had  constantly  endeavoured 
to  obstruct  the  progress  of  such  works,  and  that  I 
had  been  the  patron  of  every  effort  to  counteract  their 
deJetrious  effects.  All  this  you  knew,  and  with 
all  this  in  your  mind,  you  uttered  the  malignant 
Charge,  which  I  this  day  rescue  from  that  oblivion, 
to  which  its  stupidity  had  condemned  it. 

One  fact  only  remains  to  be  narrated,  and  a 
most  valuable  one  it  is.  I  beg  every  New-Yorker 
and  every  Englishman  to  pay  good  attention  to  it/ 
and  to  bless  God  for  not  having  placed  them  un- 
der the  jurisdiction  of  a  Pennsylvanian  Judge. 

Tae  trial  was  begun  on  the  13th,  and  the 
5,000  dollar  Verdict  was  given  on  the  14th,  of 
December.  It  is  well  known,  that,  after  every 
verdict,  four  days  are  allowed,  previous  to  enter- 
ing up  the  judgment,  in  order  to  enable  the  defen- 
dant to  prepare  for  application  for  an  arrest  of 
judgment.  On  the  17th,  therefore,  my  counsel. 
Jor,  Mr,  Edward  Tiighman,  made  a  motion  for  a 

rule 
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nVIe  to  shew  cause  why  the  verdict  and  judgment 
should  not  be  set  aside  for  excessiveness  of  dama- 
ges, which  motion  was  rejected  by  you  and  your, 
associates.  Well  might  you  reject  it!  for,  on  the 
16th,  the  day  before '  you  refused  the  new  trial, 
I  was  actually  arrested,  tor  the  5,000  dollars,  at 
New  York  !  so  that,  it  appears,  that  the  plaintiff 
and  his  counsel  were  sure,  quite  sure,  that  a  new 
trial  wuold  not  be  granted,  two  days,  at  least, 
before  that  new  trial  was  moved  for ! — Vivat  Res- 
publica !  Huzza  for  liberty  and  revolution ! 

*  And  what  do  I  care  for  all  this/  say  you, 
4  I  have  got  the  post  of  Chief  Justice,  and  shall 
i  hold  it ;  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  exposures  you 
<  can  make,  I  shall  still  have  the  huzzars  of  the 
*  base  herd  of  Philadelphia!^.'  * — That  is  true 
enough :  I  have  not  encountered  the  hopeless  task 
of  making  any  impression  on  you,  or  on  the 
wretched  beings,  by  whom  you  are  surrounded ; 
but  I  know  where  I  shall" produce  an  impression, 


*  When  Shippen  closed  his  Charge,  there  was  a  clap- 
ping of  hands,  amongst  the  people,  who  filled  the  galfc> 
ries  and  the  area  of  the  court-house,  and  when  the  verdict 
was  pronounced,  the  joy,  of  the  malignant  wretches  broke 
out  into  loud  and  repeated  acclamations  I  Nor  was  this  joy- 
confined  to  the  herd  of  spectators;  the  shouting  in  the  court- 
house wa%  the  next  day,  recorded  by  the  news-printers, 
who  exulted  in  this  proof  of  the  zeal  and  justice  of  their/*/- 
Iovj  citizens  ! 
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and  though  my  labours  may  be  slow  in  their  ope- 
ration, they  will  be  sure  and  lasting  in  their  ef- 
fects. 

With  this  I  dismiss  you,  'till  I  have  occasion 
to  call  you  before  me  again.* 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


The  Rush-Light  has  already   made  some 
astonishing  exposures  respecting  the  much  boasted 
liberty  of  the  press.    It  has  many  more  to  make. 
The  mean  arts  and  the  abominable  tyranny,  em- 
ployed, in  Philadelphia,  for  the  purpose  of  effect- 
ing the  suppression  of  this  work,  surpass  all  that 
ever  has  been  recorded  of  the  detestable  court  of 
Star-Chamber.    The  Government   of  Pennsylva- 
nia appears  to  me  to  be  approaching  very  fast 
towards  absolute  despotism.      If  a  writer  like 
the  author  of  the  Pursuits  of  Literature,  were  in 
that  State,  he  would  be  ruined,  if  not  assassinat- 
ed, in  less  than  twelve  months.    The  poor  print- 
ers and  booksellers  are  reduced  to  a  degree  of 
slavish  dread  hardly  to  be  conceived;  and,  to 
hear  the  language  of  the  inhabitants  in  general, 
one  Would  really  imagine,  that  the  bloody  laws  of 
Valentinian  (on  which  Mc'Kean  lately  pronounc- 
ed an  eulogium)  were  in  full  force. 

Por- 


*  There  are  various  other  matters  respecting  the  courts 
in  Pennsylvania,  which  shall  be  related  in  future  Numbers 
ef  this  work. 
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Porcupine's  Revenge. 
•  -   A  Dialogue  between  Rush  and  Porcupine. 

Rush. — Master  Peter,  you  see,  with  my  twelve  sov'reign  mei^ 
I  have  tipp'd  you  a  squeeze  for  the  strokes  of  your  pen. 
These  twelve  sov'reign  men,  now  I  no  longer  need 

them, 
How  shall  I  reward? 

Peter.  Why,  bleed  them,  Rush,  bleed 

them  ! 

Rush. — But,  totheju.Ige  on  the  bench,  so  just  and  humane 
(The  worthf  successor  and  friend  ofMackKean); 
To  my  lawyers  who  bellow'd  so  loudly  'gainst  you, 
To  Hopkinson,  Ingersol,  Levi  the  Jew, 
The  half-quaker  Lewis  (who  once  was  a  carter), 
And  your  faithful  counsel,  the  mob-courting  Harper; 
To  my  volunteer  witnesses,  grateful  young  Mease, 
To  the  poor  Doctor  Coxe,  and  poor  granny  Dewees 
(Who  gen'rously  came,  with  no  duty  to  urge  them), 
What  return  shall  I  make  ? 

Peter.  Why  purge  them,  Rush,  purge  them  ' 

Enter  Grave-Digger. 
Gra.  Dig.— By  my  soul,  Master  Peter  I  think  it  too  hard, 

That  with  such  folks  as  these  I  must  fill  my 
church-yard. 

Peter— Church-yard  I  honest  fellow,  my  meaning's  not  such; 
For,  where  a  man's  buried  it  matters  not  much; 
And  the  great  Doctor  Mithell  (of  bleeding  renown) 
Says,  "  let  all  human  carrion  be  dragg'dout  of  town." 
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A  Tragedy  Scene. 

Enter  Saxgrado,  with  the  Rush-Light  in  fii§ 
hand.  He  remains  for  about  half  an  hour  m 
stupid,  sullqn  silence  j  and  then,  starting  from 
his  reverie,  pours  forth,  in  slow  and  melancholy 
accents,  the  following  soliloquy. 

Unthinking  Doctor!  wherefore  did  thy  ragg 

Urge  thee  with  printer's  prowess  to  engage  ! 

O,  why  from  puffing  to  the  law  retire  ; 

Why  for  thyself  construct  the  fun  'rfl  fire? 

What  tho'  an  Ingersol  before  thee  stood, 

With  dangling  brush,  to  paint  thee  fair  and  good  ; 

A  weeping  Hopkinson,  dear  tender  creature, 

Sobbing,  to  wail  the  injuries  of  nature; 

"What  tho'  kind-hearted  jurors  press'd  thee  round. 

And  philanthropic  judges  too  were  found  ; 

Whai  tho'  the  gentle,  just  and  gen'rous  crowd 

The  verdict  sanction'd  with  applauses  loud  ; 

What  tho'  five  thousand  dollars  were  the  prize, 

Which,  in  idea,  gratifi'd  thy  eyes  ? 

Say  I  could  such  lenitives  relieve  thv  shame, 

Or  re-unite  thee  to  thy  shadow,  fame  ? 

Could  they  kill  Peter — whose  vindictive  art 

So  well  directs  his  venom  to  thy  heart ; 

Could  they  prevent  exposure,  and  disgrace, 

Or  change  the  tincture  of  an  Ethiope's  face  St 

Oh,  no  I  they  bade  these  hellish  fires  arise, 

And  bound  the  to  the  stake  ! — (be  dies.)' 
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A  Portrait  of  a  Governor, 

Drawn  by  one  of  his  Slaves. 

Before  I  exhibit  this  picture,  I  shall  trouble* 
the  reader  with  a  few  explanatory  remarks. — 
Mfc  Kean,  from  under  whose  government  I 
thought  it  prudent  to  retire  in  December  last,  had 
no  sooner  seized  fast  hold  of  the  reins  of  power, 
than  he  began  to  lash,  with  a  merciless  hand,  eve- 
ry man,  who  had  dared  *to  oppose  his  election, 
and  who  happened  to  be  placed  within  his  imme- 
diate reach.    The  civil  offices,  in  Pennsylvania, 
such,  for  instance  as  that  of  Register,  Clerk  of 
Court,  Prothonotor,  &c.  &;c.  are  very  numerous, 
and  are  all  held  during  the  pleasure  of  the  gover- 
nor, who  appoints  and  displaces  without  controul 
or  advice.    The  greatest  part  of  these  offices  were 
filled  by  men,  who  had  rendered  themselves  more 
or  less  conspicuous  during  the  late  revolution  ;  and 
who,  being  once  on  horse-back,  found  riding 
much  pleasanter  than  walking,  through  this  vale 
of  tears,  and  had,  therefore,  no  inclination  to  dis- 
mount.   They  had  all  been  appointed  by  Miffiin, 
who,  though  not  destitute  of  malice,  was  a  mere 
sot,  capable  of  being  soothed  by  the  most  stupid 
attempts  at  adulation.    Most  of  these  civil  officers 
had  served  in  a  military  capacity  under  him,  and 
he  felt  that  partiality  towards  them,  which  old 
comrades  generally   feel    towards  each  other. 
When,  therefore,  a  successor  to  their  patron  was 
to  be  chosen,  they  saw  themselves  in  jeopardy. 
Two  candidates  offered,  Boss  and  Mec  Kean.  In 
the  latter  they  remembered,  indeed,  an  old  revo- 
lutionist; but  they  also  remembered,  that  he  was 
D  b  not 
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not  a  Mifflin.  Keen,  vigilent,  persevering,  ty- 
rannical and  vindictive  as  they  knew  Mc  Kean  to 
be,  they  were  afraid  to  give  him  their  support, 
lest  they  should  have  him  for  a  master,  and  afraid 
to  oppose  him,  lest  they  should  be  displaced. 
Being,  however,  at  last,  fully  persuaded  that 
Ross  would  succeed,  they  openly  gave  him  their 
support.  They  were  egregiously  deceived ; 
M  c  Kean  was  elected  by  a  vast  majority,  andy 
though  his  great  age  was  one  of  the  objections 
they  affected  tohave  against  him,he  soonmade  them 
feel  that  he  was  not  deficient  in  point  of  energy. 

The  first  step  he  took  was  to  annul  all  the 
commissions,  during  pleasure,  granted  by  his  pre- 
decessor. He  had  previously  obtained  exact  inform- 
ation respecting  the  electioneeringconduct  of  every 
one  of  the  civil  officers,  whom  he  had  the  power  to 
displace,  and  according  to  this  he  made  out  his 
list  of  proscription.  He  swept  the  poor  fellows 
off  by  dozens,  with  as  little  ceremony  as  a  foul- 
feeding  glutton  brushes  the  flies  from  the  meat, 
which  he  is  himself  going  to  devour. 

Many  of  these  ousted  patriots;  all  of  them, 
indeed,  who  could  write  (and  some  ot  them  who 
could  not),  began  a  most  lamentable  out-cry 
Against  him.  The  news-papers  were,  and  still  are, 
inundated  with  their  doleful  addresses  to  the 
compassion  of  the  people.  Being,  as  they  ima- 
gined, snugly  quartered,  on  the  public  for  life, 
they  had  entirely  forgotten  the  favourite  maxim  of 
republicanism  > — a  rotation  in  office! 

Amongst  all  these  pitiful  complainants, not 

one 
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one  has  come  before  the  publiek  with  a  worse 
grace  than  the  writer  of  the  following  letter. 
Uc  married  one  of  Mifflin's  daughters,  and,  with 
her,  he  married  two  offices,  those  of  Clerk  of  the 
Mayor's  and  Orphan's  courts,  of  the  City  and 
County  of  Philadelphia;  but,  Mc'Kean,  not  willing, 
I  suppose,  to  tolerate  polygamy,  in  his  dominions, 
lii-s  divorced  him  from  two  thirds  of  his  spouses. 

To  GOVERNOR  M'KEAN. 

Philadelphia,  March  I'jth,  1800. 
At  length  my  case  is  decided;  and  I  have  received  from 
your  excellency  my  dismission  from  office,  in  direct  and  pal- 
pable violation  of  your  promise  made  (not  to  me,  for  I  have  no 
favours  to  ask  of  you)  but  to  the  late  Governor  Mifflin,  which', 
although  he  is  no  more,  can  be  ascertained  by  proof  you  dare 
not  contradict.  It  is  indeed  a  matter  of  no  surprise,  that  the 
little  regard  you  may  have  left  for  your  character  and  vera- 
city in  transactions  of  this  kind,  has  yielded,  after  a  shore 
struggle,  to  the  burning  impulse  of  party  rage  and  personal 
vengeance; — Yet,  if  there  were  not  many  and  irresistable  evi- 
dences of  your  total  disregard  for  every  manly  and  just  senti- 
ment when  it  comes  in  collission  with  your  paltry  and  vindic- 
tive passions,  I  should  suppose  you  have  not,  without  some 
difficulty,  made  up  your  mind  to  my  removal,  and  that  now 
and  then  a  consciousness  of  perfidy  would  stagger  your  reso- 
lution and  make  you  sensible  of  shame. — Let  me  repeat  that 
I  pretend  to  no  claims  upon  your  personal  or  political  regard 
—  I  made  no  requests  and  received  no  promises  ;-•-/  had  a 
right  to  none,  and  I  place  this  among  the  honourable  circum- 
stances of  my  d'smission  :— But  to  the  late  Governor  ycu  did 
make  such  promises ;  they  are  known  to  many,  and  your 
Secretary,  before  the  death  of  Mr.  Miffiin,  explicitly  declared 
-•-no:  surely  from  his  own  authority  -that  7"  would  be  conlinu:d 
in  my  appointments.  Asa  further  proof  that  my  removal  was 
not  at  first  intended,  I  deceived  no  circular  letter,  as  these 
gentlemen  did  who  were  originally  proscribed— Whether  the 
mean  and  guilty  terror,  looking  to  another  election,  and  tremb- 
ling before  a  supposed  dangerous  competitor,  which  induced 
you  to  make  a  premise  so  repugnant  to  your  inclination,  or 
the  contemptible  perfidy  with  which  you  have  broken  that 

promise, 
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premise,  be  the  most  debasing,  is  a  question  you  may  discuss 
at  your  leisure ;  but  when  death  had  removed  the  danger 
which  was  the  basis  of  your  engagement,  I  was  satisfied  you 
would  not  suffer  yourseft  to  be  shackled  with  the  obligation. 
-•Mine  is  not  the  only  instance  in  which  you  have  pursued  this 
disgraceful  course  of  trimming  duplicity.  I  am  acquainted 
with  other  cases  in  which  the  same  sort  of  low  degrading  po- 
licy and  insincerity  have  been  used  by  you,  which  in  due  time 
will  be  exposed  to  the  public  eye. 

^  •  When  I  looted  through  my  native  state,  and  beheld  the 
victims  that  were  falling  on  every  side  ;  when  I  saw  you 
scouring  over  the  land  like  an  avenging  fury  ;  when  I  disco- 
vered that  long,  laborious  and  faithful  services  in  that  revolu- 
tionary war  about  which  you  prate  so  much  ;  that  unexcep- 
tionabie  official  conduct,  and  the  most  amiable  private  cha- 
racter ;  that  no  course  of  prudence  and  moderation  at  the  late 
election;  that  nothing,  in  fact,  but  an  active  membership  in 
your  party,  could  save.— When  you  declared  to  a  gentleman, 
"  you  are  an  unexceptionable  character  and  an  excellent  offi- 
cer, but  you  voted  against  me  ;"— When  old  age  burthened 
with  large  and  expensive  families,  was  treated  with  scorn  and 
consigned  with  insult  to  misery  and  want,  nay  when  the  very 
tears  that  glistened  in  the  eyes  of  the  distressed  seemed  but  to 
brighten  your  savage  triumph,  what  had  I  to  expect  ?— An 
open  and  avowed  opponent  to  your  election,  who  had  request- 
ed no  friend  to  solicit,  no  foe  to  forbear— well  knowing,  that 
solicitation  while  it  pampers  the  base  pride  of  a  groveling  and 
vindictive  mind,  never  disposes  it  to  justice  or  moderation — 
When  such  men  as  Arndt,  Gibbons,  Linton,  Read,  Bow- 
ers, Barnitz  and  Lions,  whose  "  white  flakes  challenge  pi- 
ty," and  who  have  wasted  their  youth  in  the  service  of  their 
country,  are  struck  with  your  iron  rod  of  power,  in  what  could 
•Ipsrsona/Iy  hope  for  an  exemption  ?  Do  you  tell  me  that  Bar- 
n':t%  and  Lions  have  been  re-appointed  ?  but  you  will  not  say 
they  were  not  marked  as  devoted  victims,  and  were  not  ac^ 
eordingly  complimented  with  your  civil  circulars,  in  which, 
with  a  ludicrous  and  canting  hypocrisy,  you  affect  to  be  sorry 
at  the  arrangements,  made  by  yourself,  which  render  their  re- 
moval and  destruction  necessary--you  did  not  pursue  the  blow 
it  is  true ;  but  why  ?  Did  conscience  recall  the  deed  and  a 
tense  of  justice  restrain  you  ?  No— or  you  could  never  have 
intended  their  ruin --But  the  people  of  their  respective  coun- 
ties became  outrageous  at  your  unexampled  barbarity,  crush- 
ing the  crippled  soldier  and  the  aged  patriot;  your  populari- 
ty 
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ty  was  threatened,  and  your  coward  heart  shrunk  from  the 
foul  mischief  your  soul  delighted  in — Insufferably  insolent 
and  overbearing  in  the  ebullitions  of  your  temper,  you  sink 
mean,  dejected  and  degraded  at  the  prospect  of  just  retribu- 
tion. Such  was  your  character  as  Chief  justice  on  the  bench, 
and  it  adheres  to  the  Governor.  As  to  the  exercise  of  your 
power  on  me,  there  is  nothing  remarkable  in  it  as  it  relates 
merely  to  myself  ;  and  is  worthy  of  remark  only  as  it  exposes 
the  rottennefs  of  your  faith. ---There  are  many  grounds  on 
which  I  might  with  certainty  have  looked  for  thtt  proceeding 
from  you — The  rage  of  an  old  family  qu -rrel  (in  which  I 
had  no  part)  may  have  in  a  measure  subsided  ;  but  the  em- 
bers have  been  burning  on  your  heart,  and  wanted  but  opportu- 
nity to  blow  them  into  a  destroying  flame.  Any  man  acquaint- 
ed with  your  temper  and  dispositions,  will  not  hesitate  to  be- 
lieve ;  that  you  can  scarcely  receive  a  more  welcome  gratifica- 
tion than  to  inflict  an  injury  on  the  son  of  Francis  Hopkinson. 
Whether  this  was  the  prevailing  impulse  in  your  conduct,  or 
whether  some  mercenary  dependant  claims  the  promised  price 
of  his  prostituted  services  (tor  you  will  recollect  you  speikof 
your  "  arrangements  "  on  the  very  day  after  you  came  into 
office)  I  will  not  more  minutely  enquire  ;  As  the  motives  are 
equally  un  worthy,  your  claim  to  either  or  bo:h  of  them  will  noc 
be  doubted.  But  another  reason  remains — I  opposed  you  at  the- 
late  election — Yes,  thank  God  !  and  in  a  most  open,  deci- 
sive and  undisguised  manner.  My  efforts,  such  as  they 
were,  were  exerted  against  you  to  their  extent,  and  in  favour 
of  a  man  infinitely  above  you  in  the  qualifications  of  his 
heart  and  understanding  and  in  the  respectability  of  his  cha- 
racter and  conduct;  And  I  had  a  full  and  unimpeachable 
right  to  do  so;  and  while  I  did  it  with  truth  and  propriety, 
you  had  no  right  to  complain.  As  to  the  manner  of  my  op- 
position, I  defy  the  industry  ol  your  Excellency  which  has 
been  so  fortunate  in  collecting  affidavits  and  certificates,  true 
and  untrue,  from  all  quarters  of  the  stale,  of  the  deeds,  words 
and  thoughts  of  your  enemies! — I  defy  all  those  wretched 
minions  who,  crawling  at  your  feet  while  they  despise  you  in 
their  souls,  bloat  your  pride  with  disgusting  flattery,  until 
your  poor,  weak  brain  reels,  enfl.'.me  your  passions  with  paltry 
anecdotes,  and  corrupt  your  heart  with  falsehood  and  hypec- 
risy-to  produce  a  single  paragraph  of  my  writing,  a  single  word 
of  my  utterance,  that  is  not  the  utmost,  true  in  its  matter,  and 
justifiable  in  its  manner.  I  do  not  mean  to  stand  accountable 
for  every  thing  that  your  affidavit  men  may  lay  to  my  charge  : 
God  forbid  I  should  be  tried  by  their  veraciiy,  but  what  I 

have 
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have  wiitten,  said  or  done,  I  will  acknowledge  and  defend. 
My  opposition  was  honest,  conscientious  and  constitutional, 
and  I  would  not  recall  the  smallest  portion  for  all  you  can 
give  or  all  you  can  take  away. 

I  have  been  informed  that  once  in  the  fury  of  a  savage 
temper  or  in  the  heat  of  inebriety  (for  the  most  regular  men 
are  sometimes  thrown  off  their  balance)  you  boastingly  de- 
clared of  an  officer  you  were  about  to  displace  for  the  unpar- 
donable sin  of  voting  against  you  "  that  you  would  teach  his  nvije 
and  children  honv  to  starve  1"  Such  probably  are  your  charitable 
intentions  towards  me.  Bat  in  these  I  trust  you  will  be  disap- 
pointed. Although  the  offices  I  have  holden  have  necessarily 
abstracted  me  in  a  great  degree  from  the  regular  pursuits  of 
my  profession,  which  I  shall  exert  myself  to  regain,  yet  I  can- 
not doubt,  that  perseverance  and  industry  will  make  the  loss 
you  have  inflicted  but  temporary,  and  disappoint  the  murder- 
ous  maaignity  that  dictated  your  conduct:  When  such  dull 
animals  as  Thomas  M'Kean,  without  the  smallest  pretension 
to  genius,  manners  or  general  information,  become  Govern- 
ors, nobody  should  despair  of  preferment. 

While  you  are  exercising,  with  merciless  rage,  the  odious 
power  of  a  tyrant,  while  you  are  gratifying  passions  the  most 
diabolical,  and  resentments  the  most  mean,  you  can  scarcely 
be  so  lost  in  the  sublime  contemplation  of  your  own  importance 
as  to  hope  that  the  victims  you  prostrate  will  retort  no  reproa- 
ches to  your  teeth,  or  bury  in  silence  the  injuries  you  inflict. 
Do  you  suppose  that  every  blow  you  strike  breaks  the  spirit 
cf  the  man,  extinguishing  even  the  desire  of  retaliation  ?  Or 
do  you  feel  yourself  so  firmly  exalted  on  your  tottering  stool 
of  authority  as  to  despise  the  just  reward  of  your  deeds?  Your 
elevation  commands  neither  respect  nor  fear  from  me,  and  the 
use  you  are  making  of  it  is  sinking  you  even  with  your  friends. 
I  have  never  approached  you  with  humility,  and  I  do  not 
now  adress  you  to  complain.  That  immoveable  hatred  and 
contempt  with  which  a  free  mind  scorns  a  tyrant,  in  all  his 
shapes  and  in  all  his  acts,  are  the  only  feelings  that  inspire  me 
in  your  presence.  In  all  this  display  of  the  strength  of  office, 
I  know  you  are  a  poor,  self-convicted,  wretched  being.  You 
lie  down  covered  with  curses,  and  the  hours  of  a  single  day 
do  not  pass  round  without  whipping  you  with  the  stings  of 
scorpions,  making  you  feel  what  sort  of  thwg  you  are.  Thus 
the  very  ind  ilgence  of  your  wishes  becomes  the  bane  of  your 
happiness. 
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One  consideration  only  has  made  me  hesitate  in  thus  ex- 
posing your  shameful  insincerity  to  the  world,  and  giving  ex- 
pression to  my  feelings.  I  mean  the  good  understanding  and 
friendly  intercourse  that,  putting  political  differences  aside, 
has  subsisted  between  the  branches  of  our  respective  families* 
which  promised  to  bury  the  feuds  of  former  days,  and  restore 
that  harmony  which  should  ever  be  found  among  the  descen- 
dants of  common  ancestors.  But  I  address  you  on  a  personal 
question  between  you  and  me,  in  which  your  children  are  in 
no  shape  implicated  ;  and  1  trust  they  can  scarcely  be  so  un- 
reasonable as  to  expect  I  am  to  be  wounded  without  feeling,  or 
to  feel  without  resenting. 

You  may  perhaps  discover  harshness  of  language  in  this 
letter,  but  to  have  accomodated  myself  to  the  favourite  stile 
of  your  Excellency,  I  should  have  indulged  much  more  deep- 
ly in  invective  and  abuse — A  man  who  ventures  to  brand  near- 
ly one  half,  and  surely  the  most  respectable  part,  of  the  peo- 
ple of  Pennsylvania  with  such  names  as  Traitors,  Tories,  *  Re- 
fugees, &c.  thus  charging  them  with  positive  and  high  crimes, 
has  little  reason  to  look  for  much  studied  politeness  of  expres- 
sion from  those  he  has  so  grossly  and  indecently  insulted.  Your 
claims  on  this  score  from  me  will  appear  still  more  unfounded 
when  you  reflect  on  the  evening  in  which,  in  the  presence  of 
one  of  my  friends,  you  amused  yourself  with  calling  me  scoun- 
drel, puppy,  rascal,  with  similar  epithets  of  genteel  disappro- 
bation ! 

I  understand-  J.  Bee  kly  is  not  intended  as  the  permanent 
proprietor  of  my  officea;  but  that  he  is  to  hold  them  for  a  year, 
when  they  will  be  delivered  over  to  a  person  who  will  then  be 
qualified  to  receive. — This  is  a  sort  of  juggling  by  which  your 
Excellency  may  reward  a  great  many  friends  with  a  few  offices. 
(How  much  the  chance  of  this  Contingent  Remainder-man  is 
worth,  time  will  decide  ;  but  if  iEsop's  frog  or  any  other  poor 
creature,  ever  bursted  with  pride,  your  Excellency  will  cer- 
tainly make  an  ex^osion  before  the  year  runs  out  For  the 

present  I  leave  you,  but  with  this  assurance,  that  you  and  I 
do  not  part  here. 

JOS.  HOPKINSON. 


*  If  M'c.  K.  did  call  the  "most  respectai/x"  part  of  the  people  T§ries% 
fie  was  above  half  right. — P.  P. 
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No  vv,  reader,  remember,  that  this  Hopkinsori' 
is  the  very  man  who  accused  me  of  abusing  the 
great  men  of  Pennsylvania,  and  who  besought  the 
malicious  jury  to  make  me  4C  a  blighted  picture  of 
infamy  and  ruin,1  for  calling  Rush  a  quack ! — How 
just,  how  singularly  fit,  is  the  punishment  which 
my  enemies  are  inflicting  on  each  other  !  Mc'Kean 
was  my  great  persecutor,  he  was  at  the  bottom 
of  all  the  mischief,  and  he  is  now  attacked  and  ex- 
posed, by  one  of  the  very  tools  that  were  employ- 
ed to  effect  his  nefarious  purposes ;  and  the  wretch- 
ed Hopkinson,  who  exulted  in  the  hope  of  seeing 
me  "  a  blighted  picture  of  infamy  and  ruin,"  has 
himself  been  made  to  exhibit  that  picture,  and  by 
the  hand  of  that  same  tyrant,  to  whom,  in  perse- 
cuting me,  he  was  paying  his  court-  — McfKean 
has  published  an  answer  to  Hopkinson,  and 
has  produced  a  letter,  in  which  the  latter  does  actu- 
ally solicit  a  continuance  in  of/ice  Base  wretches  * 


John  Morgan, 

No.  3,  Ssuth  Front  Street,  Philadelphia* 
^""XFFERS  fur  Sale,  an  extensive  and  elegant  Assortment 
\J  of  Gentlemen's  and  Ladies7  Packet  Boohs,  made  after  the 
newest  fashions,  equal  in  point  of  taste  and  durability,  and 
much  inferior  in  price,  to  any  that  are,  or  can  be,  imported. 

His  terms  are  :  60  days  credit  for  one  hundred  dollars 
worth;  90  days  for  200  dollars  woith  ;  170  days  for  any 
purchase  above  300  dollars  ;  and  for  cash  above  100  dollars, 
he  allows  5  per  cent  discount.  These  terms*  he  presumes, 
will  render  his  goods  a  desirab'e  object  with  many  ;  and  he 
promises  punctual  attention  to  ail  orders  green  be/ore  the  First 
of  June. 

He  has  also  for  Sale,  an  excellent  assortment  of  Elastic 
Spring  Trusses  for  Ruptures.* 

*  If  rav  friend  Morgan  has  anv  Elastic  Spring  Trusses  for  the  mind> 
as  well  as  for  the  bodv,  I  beseech  him  to  make  a  present  of  one  of  them 
to  Doctor  Rush.  It  he  has  a  couple  to  spare,  it  may  not  be  amiss  t* 
givs  one  to  Joseph  Hopkinson,  Esq. 

[Erxo  or  No.  IV. — April  14,  1800.] 


TO  THE 

HUMANE  and  BOUNTIFUL. 

A  few  days  a£o,  William  Cobbett  received  a  letter  from  the  Revo. 
Mr.  Glasse,  Rector  of  Hanwell,  Middlesex  (Old  England),  of  which 
letter  the  following  is  an  extract. 

"  Incloskd  is  the  Statement  of  a  case,  which  has  very  deeply  inte- 
*  rested  the  feelings  of  Britons.    May  I  beg  you  to  publish  the  adver- 
tisement  in  your  Gazette,  and  to  receive  any  subscriptions  which 
"  ma>  be  paid,  remitting  them  to  your  correspondent  in  London  ?" 

The  following  is  the  truly  affecting  statement  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Glassc. 

"  The  authenticity  of  the  following  Narrative,  in  all  its 
"  Particulars,  may  he  absolutely  relied  on  by  those  who 
"  may  be  disposed  to  honour  it  with  their  compassionate 
"  Attention^ 

<e  A  Gentleman  of  character,  whose  literary  produce 
<f  tions  are  not  altogether  unknown  to  the  public,  has  for 
"  some  time  laboured  under  the  pressure  of  very  severe 
"  and  complicated  distress.  His  income,  which  has  scarce- 
"  ly  ever  exceeded  ninety  pounds  per  annum,  has  been  al- 
u  together  unequal  to  the  support  of  a  very  numerous  fa- 
<c  mily  of  children;  ten  of  whom,  the  survhors  of  twenty" 
"  one,  bom  in  ivedlock,  are  (With  the  exception  of  the  el- 
"  dest  daughter)  destitute  of  all  means  of  support,  save  on- 
"  ly  the  sum  already  mentioned,  and  the  produce  of  some 
tf£  works  of  ingenuity,  undertaken  for  the  benefit  of  their 
"  parents,  in  which  several  of  them,  from  their  tender  age, 
u  are  as  yet  unqualified  to  join.  The  eldebt  son  has  been 
"  a  cripple  from  his  infancy." 

"  The  father  has  for  some  time  been  afflicted  with  the 
<c  disorder  known  among  medical  persons  by  the  name  of 
"  Angina  Pectoris;  which  is  too  generally  known  to  termi- 
"  nate  fatally,  after  a  period  of  severe  and  protracted  suf- 
"  tcrings.  In  the  month  of  April  last,  he  was  compelled 
'*  to  quit  his  little  home,  and  had  to  sustain  a  heavy  ex- 
"  pence,  and  many  grievous  difficulties,  before  he  could 
<c  procure  a  situation  for  his  family.  At  length  he  found  a 
"  small  cottage,  where,  within  the  last  lew  weeks,  six  of  his 
V  children  have  been  attacked  by  a  malignant  fever  :  while 
<f  their  unhappy  mother  was  totally  incapacitated  from  ad- 
f  ministering  to  their  relief,  in  consequence  of  a  dreadful 
ct  accident,  which  unfortunately  happened  a  few  days  be- 
cc  fore  the  children  were  taken  ill,  and  which  totally  de- 
f  prived  her  of  the  use  of  her  limbs." 

"  The 


Phe  object  of  this  address  is  not  merely  to  provide 
imfe  assistance  for  this  distressed  family,  bui  to 
■  -  a  small  fund*  for  the  purpose  of  apprenticing  some 
he  children,  extricating  the  father  of  the  family  from 
cuniary  embarrassments,  and  making  (if  possible) 
little  provision  for  his  wife,  in  case  of  her  surviving 
him,  as  the  whole  of  his  scanty  income  terminates  witn 

111  A  uiL. 

most  satisfactory  references  may  be  obtained  at 
"  tl  rig-houses  of  Messrs.  Down,  Thornton,  and  Co. 

y.  Dorset,  Wilkinson,  and  Co. ;  and  Messrs.  Forster, 
"  Isdbboty,  Bbsaiiquet,  and  Co. ;  where  subscription-books 
"  arc  id  tor  the  relief  qf  this  deserving  and  unhappy 
;  as  also  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Pa~rtridge, Tavistock- 
u  sti  ;et,  Covent-Garden j  Messrs.  Rivingtons,  St.  Paul's 
"  Cfc  1  .  ird;  Charles  Johnson,  Esq.  General  Post-Of- 
*fc  rice  ,  ;  B>con,  Esq.  First  Fruits  Office  3  /c^/j  Nichols, 
"  Esq.  Red  Lion-Passage,  Fleet-street;  and'  the  Rev. 
"  George  Henry  Glasse,  Rector  of  Han  well,  Middlesex." 

"  li  is  proper  to  mention,  that  this  address  to  the  feel- 
"  ings  of  the  nation,  in  behalf  of  suffering  worth,  was  made 
"  without  the  privity  of  the  parties  themselves." 

«  JOKN  £ACON. 
*  October  12,  "  GEORGE  HENRY  GLASSE. 

1799."  *  CHARLES  JOHNSON. 

"  JOHN  NICHOLS." 

«  P.  S.  The  names  of  those  persons  whose  munificence  may  be  dis- 
"  played  on  this  occasion,  will  be'insei  ted  in  the  Supplement  to  the  Gen* 
*'  tleman's  Magazine  for  1S00." 

Any  Comment,  on  my  part,  would  be  superfluous ;  I  shall,  there* 
fore,  only  add  such  information  as  the  due  discharge  of  my  duty  seems 
to  require. 

It  will  be  perceived,  that  Mr.  Glasse  relies  on  me  to  receive  and 
transmit  anv  subscriptions  which  the  advertisement  mav  produce;  in 
conformity  with  which  request,  I  have  opened  a  subscription  book  at 
my  house  in  New-York,  and  Mr.  Fenno  has  been  so  good  as  to  open 
another  at  his  house  in  Philadelphia.  Receipts  will  be  given  for  all  the 
sums  we  may  be  so  fortunate  as  to  collect,  whether  delivered  to  us  by 
hand  or  through  the  means  of  the  post  office,  and  these  sums,  with  the 
Donors'  names,  will  be,  as  fast  as  received,  transmitted  by  me  10  John 
Nichols,  Esqr.Red  Lion-Passage,  Fleet-Street,  London. 

Some  persons  may,  possibly,  be  inclined  to  contribute,  and  yet  have 
objections  to  doing  it  by  my  'hands ;  but,  I  trust,  that  this  will  be  no 
bar  to  their  benevolent  inclination  ;  for,  though,  I  must  confess,  I  should 
esteem  it  a  great  honour  to  be  the  steward  of  their  bounty,  they  may, 
with  Very  little  inconvenience,  convey  their  contribution*  them  selves, 

WILLIAM  CO&BETT. 

New-York,  $oth  March,  1800, 
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THE 

Rush-Light. 

30th  April,  1800. 


BEING  THE  FIFTH  NUMBER  OF  VOLUME  I. 


Letters  from  P.  Porcupine 

TO 

Dr.  Priestley,  and  Thomas  Cooper. 


"  How  are  the  mighty  fallen  ! — Tell  it  not  in 
"  Gath,  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelonl" 

Sam.  II.  c.  i.  v.  19.  20. 


Introduction. 

rJL\lE  friend  of  Priestley  and  of  Cooper  (if  they 
have  one  left  on  earth)  may  now  imitate  the 
pathetic  solicitation  of  David,  when  he  heard  of 
the  disgraceful  catastrophe  of  Saul  and  of  Jona- 
than; for,  if  there  be  any  thing,  which  can  yet 
add  a  sting  to  the  torment  of  their  minds,  \\ 
assuredly  must  be  the  dread  of  that  derision, 
which  a  knowledge  of  their  present  situation  is 
calculated  to  produce  amongst  those,  whom 
they  have  so  insolently  reproached  for  peaceably 
E  £  an4 
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•and  loyally  submitting  to  the  rule  of  their  Sove- 
reign, and  whom  they  have  so  earnestly  besought 
to  exehange  the  tyranny  of  a  king  for  the  free* 
dom  of  a  republick.  But,  on  this  subject,  soli- 
citation, however  pathetic^  would,  and  ought  to 
be,  in  vain ;  for,  though  no  one  can  help  feeling 
some  compassion  for  the  humbled  demagogues, 
every  British  subject,  who  has  it  in  his  power, 
must  regard  it  as  his  duty  to  make  use  of  the 
example,  now  furnished  by  themselves,  for  the 
purpose  of  eradicating  the  principles,  which 
they  have,  but  too  successfully,  endeavoured  to 
implant. — Such,  I  solemnly  declare,  is  the  mo- 
tive, from  which  I  now  take  up  the  pen. 

*  • 

The  character,  the  principles,  the  former 
conduct,  of  Doctor  Priestley  are  too  well  known 
to  require  art  elucidation.  And,  as  to  Mr. 
Cooper,  most  people  know,  that  he  is  also  an 
Englishman  by  birth,  that  he  has  for  a  long  time 
been  a  most  disaffected  subject,  that  he  accom- 
panied the  traitor  Watt  in  an  embassy  to  the  re- 
bel assembly  of  France,  that  he  afterwards,  in 
1793,  came  to  America,  returned  home  in  1794, 
and  published  a  book,  exhorting  his  countrymen  to 
emigrate  to  this  land  of  liberty,*  whither,  finally, 
he  returned  himself  in   1795,  and  settled  at 

Northumberland, 


This  book  is  entitled,  u  Some  Information  Respecting 
"  America,"  arid  a  most  mischievous  publication  it  has  pro- 
ved. Hundreds  of  poor  deluded  Englishmen  curse  the 
hour  that  the  author  was  born:  but,  more  of  this  hertaf* 
ter, 
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Northumberland,  in  the  State  of  Pennsylvania* 
where  he  had  previously  provided  a  retreat  for 
himself  and  his  friend  Priestley. 

Being  now  arrived  in  that  republican  para- 
dise, which  they  had  so  long  sought,  it  was  rea- 
sonable to  suppose,  that  they  would  pass  the  re- 
mainder  of  their  days  in  peace  ;  but,  it  was,  on 
the  other  hand^  not  unreasonable  to  suppose, 
that  they  would  expect  promotion  under  a  go- 
vernment, which  they  had  made  use  of  such  un- 
warrantable means  to  exalt  above  all  others. 

While  General  Washington  was  President* 
they  seem  to  have  been  willing  to  forego  their 
pretensions ;  but  the  election  of  Mr.  Adams 
was  an  event  well  calculated  to  awaken  their 
dormant  patriotism,  and  to  encourage  them  to 
seek  for  an  opportunity  of  exerting  those  emi- 
nent talents,  of  which  they  had,  as  it  were,  rob- 
bed their  native  country  purely  for  the  good  of 
America. 

'Mr.  Adams  had,  it  seems*  lived  upon  terms  of 
great  intimacy  with  Doctor  Priestley,  in  England, 
where,  if  the  Doctor's  vanity  does  not  lead  him 
beyond  the  truth,  they  frequently  assembled 
wirh  Dr.  Price  and  other  worthies  of  the  same 
stamp,  ail  of  whom  most  humanely,  benevolently, 
and  generously  concurred  in  a  wish  to  better 
the  lot  of  ill-fated  Britons  by  an  extension  of 
their  political  liberty  and  religious  toleration. 
When,  therefore,  the  Birmingham  Philosopher 

arrived 
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arrived  in  America,  his  acquaintance  with  Mr. 
Adams  was  renewed,  and  was  cultivated,  on 
both  sides,  with  at  least,  much  apparent  sin- 
cerity. 

That  Mr.  Adams  had  little  objection  to 
the  religious  tenets  of  the  Doctor  is  not  to  be 
doubted  ;  for,  of  a  course  of  sermons,  which 
the  latter  preached,  at  Philadelphia,  during  the 
winter  of  1796,  Mr.  Adams  was  a  constant 
hearer,  nay  further,  these  sermons,  which  were 
soon  afterwards  published,  were,  by  permission, 
dedicated  to  him,  and  it  was  ever*  stated  in  the 
dedication,  that  they  were  published  at  his  re- 
quest. 

It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  the  Doc- 
tor looked  upon  the  exaltation  of  this  Gentleman 
to  the  President's  chair,  as  the  dawn  of  his  own 
importance;  and,  it  must  be  confessed,  that  a 
man  far  less  sanguine  than  Dr.  Priestley,  might 
have  built  his  hopes  on  a  slighter  foundation. 
Accordingly,  the  very  next  session  of  Congress, 
after  Mr.  Adams's  election,  his  friend  the  Doc- 
tor appeared  as  a  candidate  for  the  post  of 
Chaplain  to  the  House  of  Representatives.  Great 
exertions  were  made  in  his  favour,  but  all  with- 
out effect ;  he  had  only  twenty  six  votes  out  of 
a  hundred.  John.  Knox  was  yet  too  strong  for 
Socinus. 

In  bestowing  the  post  of  CongressionalChap- 
lain,  the  President,  it  was  known,  h^d  little  or 

no 
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no  influence  ;  therefore,  the  defeat  in  the  House 
of  Representatives  did  not  at  all  discourage  the 
hopes  of  the  Doctor,  or  of  his  brother  emigrant. 
Mr,  Adams  was  installed  in  March,  1797,  and 
though  offices  in  his  gift  are  not  very  plenty, 
Cooper  found  one  that  suited  him  in  a  very  little 
time.  An  agent  was  to  be  appointed,  on  the 
part  of  the  United  States,  to  attend  to  their  in- 
terests before  the  Board  of  Commissioners,  assem- 
bled at  Philadelphia,  in  virtue  of  the  sixth  ar- 
ticle of  the  treaty  of  amity  and  commerce  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America.  The  busi- 
ness of  this  agent  was  to  examine  the  validity  of 
the  claims  preferred  against  the  United  States,  and 
to  make  objections  to  them  if  necessary  ;  in  fact 
the  office  was  neither  more  nor  less  than  that 
of  counsel  for  the  defendant ;  of  course,  it  re- 
quired a  lawyer  to  fill  it,  and  it  is  by  no  menus 
wonderful,  that  Cooper,  who  was  bred  to  that 
profession,  should  take  a  fancy  to  the  salary. 
Priestley  undertook  to  give  him  the  following  re- 
commendation to  the  President. 

rt  August  12,  1797. 

cc  Dear  Sir, 

"  It  was  far  from  being  my  intention, 
<c  or  my  wish,  to  trouble  you  with  the  request  of 
<c  any  favours,  tho'  it  is  now  in  your  power  to  grant 
"  them;  and  it  is  net  at  all  probable  that  I  shall  ever 
V  take  a  second  liberty  of  the  kind.  Butcircum- 
Cc  stances  have  arisen  which,  I  think,  call  upon  me 
1'  to  do  it  once,  tlio1  not  for  myself  but  a  friend. 

«  The 
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"  The  office  of  Agent  for  American  claims,  was  of- 
"  fered,  I  understand  to  Mr.  Hall  of  Sunbury,  and 
"  he  has  declined  it.  If  this  be  the  case,  and  no 
u  other  person  be  yet  fixed  upon,  I  shouid  be  very 
tc  happy  if  I  could  serve  Mr.  Cooper  (a  man,  I 
"  doubt  not,  of  at  least  equal  ability,  and  possessed 
cf  or  every  other  qualification  for  the  office)  by  re- 
"  commending  him.  It  is  true  that  both  he  and 
<:  myself  fall,  in  the  language  of  our  calumniators, 
<c  under  the  description  of  Democrats  who  are  stu- 
"  diously  represented  as  enemies  to  what  is  called 
"  government  both  in  England  and  here.  What  / 
"  have  done  to  deserve  that  character  you  well 
c<  know,  and  Mr.  Cooper  has  done  very, little 
<c  more.  In  fact,  we  have  both  been  persecuted 
<c  for  being  friends  to  American  liberty,  and  our 
<:  preference  of  the  government  of  this  country 
"  has  brought  us  both  hither.  However,  were 
C(  the  accusation  true,  I  think  the  apppointe.:cnt 
et  of  a  man  of  unquestionable  ability  and  fidelity 
ei  to  his  trust,  for  which  I  would  make  myself 
e:  answerable,  would  be  such  a  mark  of  super  io- 
<(  rity  to  popular  prejudice  as  1  should  expect 
"  from  vou.  I  therefore  think  it  no  unfavourable 
(t  circumstance  in  the  recommendation.  That  you 
"  will  act  according  to  your  best  judgement  I 
<f  have  no  doubt,  with  respect  to  this  and  other 
cf  affairs  of  infinitely  more  moment,  thro'  which  I 
cc  am  persuaded  you  will  bring  the  country  with 
<c  reputation  to  yourself,  tho',  in  circumstances  of 
<(  such  uncommon  difficulty,  perhaps  with  less 
"  ease  and  satisfaction  than  !  could  wish.  With 

vny 
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<c  my  earnest  wishes  for  the  honour  and  tranquillity 
"  oi  your  Presidency, 

"  I  am,  Dear  Sir, 
"  yours  sincerely, 
«  JOSEPH  PRIESTLEY." 

«  SIR, 

"  ON  my  expressing  an  inclination 
for  the  office  which  Mr.  Hall  has  declined,  Dr. 
<f  Priestley  was  so  £ood  as  to  offer  his  services  with 
<c  you  on  my  behalt. 

"Probably  the  office  will  be  filled 'ere  this 
"  letter  can  reach  you:  probably  there  may  be  ob- 
jections to  nominating  a  person  not  a  native  of 
"  the  country :  probably  the  objection  mentioned 
"by  Dr.  Priestley  may  reasonably  be  deemed  of 
"  weight  in  my  ins  Lance.  Be  all  this  as  it  may,  I 
"  see  no  impropriety  in  the  present  application, 
*'  to  be  appointed  Agent  of  American  claims,  for 
"  it  is  still  possible  I  may  suppose  more  weight 
"  in  the  objections  than  they  will  be  found  to 
"  deserve.  If  it'  should  so  happen  that  I  am  no- 
"  minated  to  that  office  I  shall  endeavour  to  me- 
"  r it  the  character  the  Doctor  has  given  of  me, 
"  arid  your  esteem.    I  am,  &c. 

"THOMAS  COOPER." 

It  must  be  confessed,  that  there  is  nothing 
crawling  in.  either  of  these  letters :  they  breathe 
as  independent  a  spirit  as  letters,  on  such  a  sub- 
ject, possibly  can.  Nor  do  I,  indeed,  see  any 
thing  in  them  that  an  American  has  a  right  to 
find  fault  with.  The  Doctor's  assertion,  that  he 
and  Coopef  were  persecuted  in  .England  for  their 

attachment 
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attachment  to  America,  shall  be  noticed  here- 
after. 

What  answer  the  President  gave  to  the  let- 
ters, or,  whether  he  ever  gave  any  at  all,  is  not 
publickly  known ;  but,  in  a  very  little  while  af- 
ter the  date  of  Cooper's  application,  one  Reidof 
Philadelphia,  was  appointed  to  the  office,  which 
appointment,  as  is  natural  to  suppose,  gave  the 
Northumberland  patriots  great  offence.  In  point 
of  talents  Cooper  was  certainly  very  far  superior 
to  Reid;  but  then,  it  was  justly  considered,  by 
those  who  talked  on  the  subject,  that  the  revo- 
lutionary pretensions  of  the  former  were,  at  least, 
doubtful,  while,  it  was  notorious  that  the  latter 
was  the  son  of  a  member  of  the  Old  Congress , 
who  had,  besides,  filled  the  office  of  Governor  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  those  glorious  times  when  Ro- 
berts and  Carlisle  were  sent  to  the  gallows ! 

Independent,  however,  of  all  personal 
considerations,  the  President  had  sufficient  rea- 
son for  refusing  the  request  of  Cooper.  It  is 
true,  that  this  latter  was,  according  to  the  then 
existing  law,  become  what  is  called  an  American 
Citizen;  but,  it  was  easy  to  perceive,  that  his 
being  employed  as  Agent  would  not  have  con- 
tributed to  the  harmony,  which  it  was,  at  that 
time,  hoped  would  prevail  in  the  Board  of  Com- 
missioners. The  British  Commissioners,  gen- 
tlemen of  loyalty  and  honour,  could  not  have 
listened  with  much  respeQt  to  the  companion  of 

Watt 
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Watt  and  the  lying  preacher  of  emigration  ;  and, 
had  they,  in  consideration  of  the  office,  forgot- 
ten the  man  and  his  hostility  to  the  Sovereign, 
whose  commission  they  bore,  there  was  every 
reason  to  suppose,  that  he  would  avail  himself 
of  the  numerous  opportunities  that  would  offer, 
to  keep  their  memories  continually  refreshed. 

But,  strong  as  these  reasons  for  refusal,  and 
others  that  might  be  mentioned,  were,  the  patri- 
ots of  Northumberland  seem  not  to  have  percei* 
ved  their  force.  Another  appointment,  too, 
which  took  place  soon  after  the  rejection  of  Coo- 
per, probably  aggravated  their  disaffection ;  I 
allude  to  the  appointment  of  Rush  to  the  Trea- 
sureship  of  the  Mint,  a  post  which  would  have 
Suited  Doctor  Priestley  to  a  nicety,  and  of  which 
he  certainly  was  as  worthy  as  his  more  smooth 
tongued  competitor.  I  donot  know  that  the  Doc- 
tor actually  applied  for  this  place;  but  it  was 
talked  of  as  a  thing  that  he  would  like ;  and 
certain  it  is,  that,  from  the  time  of  this  appoint- 
ment to  the  present  day,  the  Doctor  and  his 
friend  Cooper  have,  on  all  convenient  occasions, 
shown  themselves  the  bitter  enemies  of  Mr. 
Adams,  hk  administration,  and  his  measures. 

The  season  however,  for  open  opposition 
to  the  Federal  government,  was,  for  a  long  time, 
inauspicious.  The  summer  of  1799  warmed 
the  dormant  faction  into  life.  In  Pennsylvania, 
M'Kean,  the  avowed  friend  of  France,  of  Jeffer- 

F  f  son. 
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son,  and  of  democracy,  was  a  candidate  for  ther 
important  office  of  Governor.  To  him,  therefore* 
who  had,  in  his  State,  ten  times  as  many  offices 
in  his  gift  as  the  President,  the  emigrated  philoso- 
phers looked,  with  confidence,  for  that  profit 
and  importance,  which  they  had  in  vain  soli- 
cited from  the  Federal  Government;  and,  that 
they  might  not  be  destitute  of  a  ground  for  their 
pretentions,  they  zealously,  ably,  and  efficaciously 
supported  his  cause  in  the  canvass  that  preceded 
his  election. 

During  this  canvass,  this  six  months  of  dis- 
putation, of  intrigues,  of  reciprocal  calumny,  of 
anxiety,  of  hope,  of  fear,  and  of  hatred,  Cooper,, 
who  is  possessed  of  talents,  intrepidity, and  per- 
severance, that  would  do  honour  to  a  better  cause, 
voluntarily  became  the  editor  of  a  news-paper 
published  in  his  neighbourhood,  during  which 
editorship  he  published,  in  his  own  name,  a 
number  of  essays,  of  which  I  shall  speak  more 
fully  in  my  letter  to  himself.  One  of  these 
essays,  which  was,  indeed,  a  well  written,  a 
most  artful,  and  an  extensively  mischievous 
performance,  drew  from  the  Federal  party, — not 
a  reply,  but,  a  publication  of  the  anecdote  of  his 
application  to  the  President,  of  which  the  follow- 
ing is  a  copy,  taken  from  a  Reading  paper,  in 
wrhich  it  was  first  published,  on  the  26th  Octo- 
ber, 1799. 

"  lliomas  Cooper  s  address  to  the  readers  of 
u  the  Sunbury  and  Northumberland  Gazette,  of 

"  which 
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*  which  hp  was  Editor,  having  been  re-publish* 
*'  ed  in  this  State,  with  an  introduction  approba- 
X6  tory  of  the  piece,  a  correspondent  wishes  to 
<c  know  if  it  betfye  same  .Thomas  Cooper,  an  En- 
€t  glishrnan,  of  whom  the  following  anecdote  is 
#c  related?  If  it  is,  every  paper  devoted  to  truth, 
"  honour  and  decency,  ought  to  give  it  a  tho- 
"  rough  circulation." 

w  Not  many  months  ago,  it  is  said  a  Mr. 
"  Cooper,  an  Englishman,  applied  to  the  Pre- 
£c  sident  of  the  United  States  to  be  appointed 
<e  agent  for  settling  the  respective  claims  of  the 

*  citizens  and  subjects  of  this  country  and  Great 
(c  Britain. "  In  his  letter  he  informs  the  Presi- 
'*  dent  that  although  he  (Thomas  Cooper),  had 
"  been  called  a  Democrat,  yet  his  r?al  political 
f*  sentiments  were  such  as  would  be  agreeable 
"  to  the  President  and  goverment  of  the  United 
M  Stater,  or  expressions  to  that  effect.  This  letter 
"  was  accompanied  with  ancVther  from  X)r.  Joseph 
u  Priestley,  who  did  not  fail  to  assure  the  Pre- 
"  sident,  of  the  pliability  of  his  friend  Cooper  s 
"  democratic  principles.  The  President  it  is  said 
ct  rejected  Cooper's  applicatipn  with  disdain,  and 
"  Priestley's  with  still  stronger  marks  of  surprise, 
"  saying,  it  is  said,  as  he  threw  the  letter  on  the 
"  table,  does  he  think  that  1  would  appoint  any 
"  Englishman  to  that  important  office  in  prefer- 
M  ence  to  an  American ! — What  was  the  conse- 
«  quence? — When  Thomas  Cooper  found  hisap- 

*  plication  for  a  lucrative  office  under  our  Pre- 

*  sjdent  rejected  he  writes  in  revenge  the  address 

tf  which 
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"  which  has  appeared  in  print,  and  Dr.  Priestley 

"  exerted  his  influence  in  dispersing  this  very 

"  address,  which  he  must  know  was  the  offspring 

"  of  disappointment  and  revenge  ! ! !" 

The  reader,  who  compares  this  anecdote 
with  the  Letters  of  Dr.  Priestley  and  Cooper, 
and  who,  like  me,  is  willing  to  give  the  devil 
his  due,  will  allow,  that  a  narrative  more  desti- 
tute of  candour  and  of  truth  never  disgraced  even 
an  American  news-paper.  It  was  attributed  to 
the  officers  of  the  Federal  Government,  who,  it 
was  said,  must  have,  at  least  communicated  the 
fact;  but,  besides  the  want  of  grammar  in  the 
composition,  and  the  gross  fabhoods  of  the  state- 
ment, it  is  by  no  means  credible,  that  the  go- 
vernment would  be  guilty  of  such  an  unpardon- 
able act  of  meanness  as  to  combat  its  adversaries 
by  divulging  the  applications,  dictated,  proba- 
bly, by  their  poverty.  Had  this,  however,  been 
the  case,  I  see  no  reason  (provided  the  truth  had 
been  adhered  to)  on  which  either  Priestley  or 
Cooper  could,  consistently  with  their  principles, 
have  grounded  a  complaint  >  for,  they  have  both 
repeatedly  declared  (indeed,  it  is  one  of  their 
favourite  maxims),  that  government  should  have 
no  secrets. 

Cooper  published,  in  a  hand-bill,  on  the  2d. 
of  November,  1799,  a  regular  reply  to  the  anec- 
dote, in  which  reply  he  vindicated  his  conduct 
in  making  the  application  for  an  office  under  the 
President,  and  endeavoured  to  do  away  all  ap- 
pearance 
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pearance  of  inconsistency,  by  stating,  that  bis 
application  was  made  before  the  President  had 
sanctioned  any  of  the  measures,  which  were  in 
the  opinion  of  the  patriots,  so  abhorrent  to  true 
republicanism,  so  destructive  to  the  interests  and 
so  dangerous  to  the  liberties  of  the  people. — 
"  Nor  do  I,"  said  "he  "  see  any  impropriety  in 
"  making  this  request,  to  Mr.  Adams :  at  that 
H  time  he  had  just  entered  into  office,  he  was 
"  hardly  in  the  infancy  of  political  mistake;  even 
"  those  who  doubted  his  capacity,  thought  wrell 
4C  of  his  intentions.    Nor  were  we  yet  saddled 
"  with  the  expence  of  a  permanent  navy,  or 
■t.  threatened,  under  his  auspices,  with  the  ex- 
"  istence  of  a  standing  army.    Our  credit  was 
"  not  yet  reduced  so  low  as  to  borrow  money  at 
"  eight  per  cent,  in  time  of  peace,  while  the  un- 
necessary  violence  of  official  expressions  might 
V  have  justly  provoked  a  war.  Mr.  Adams  had  not 
"  yet  projected  his  embassies  to  Prussia,  Russia, 
5f  and  the  Sublime  Porte,  nor  had  he  yet  inter- 
"  fered,  as  President  of  the  United  States,  to  pu- 
ff fluence  the  decisions  of  a  court  of  Justice — a 
"  sketch  of  authority  which  the  Monarch  of  Great 
"  Britain  would  have  shrunk  from — an  interfer- 
"  ence  without    precedent,    against  law,  and 
"  against  mercy.  .  This  melancholy  case  of  Jo- 
"  nathan  Robbins,  a  native  citizen  of  America, 
"  forcibly  impressed  by  the  British,  and  delivcr- 
&  ed  up,   with  the  advice  of  Mr.  Adams,  to 
"  the  mock  trial  of  a  British  Court  Martial,  had 
"  not  yet  astonished  the  republican  citizens  of  this 
"  free  country;  a  case  too  little  known,  but  of 

"  which 
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«  which  the  people  ought  to  be  fully  apprized, 
*  before  the  election,  and  they  shall  be." 

As  to  the  truth  or  the  falsehood,  the  inno- 
cence or  the  criminalness,  of  this  passage,  it  is 
not  nGW  my  business  to  enter  into  an  inquiry. 
It  furnished  the  ground  for  a  criminal  prosecu- 
tion j  the  author  was  indicted  at  the  last  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  States  for  the  district  of 
Pennsylvania;  his  plea  was  not  guilty,  he  set  up 
a  justification,  pleaded  his  own  cause,  was  found 
guilty,  and  was  sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  400 
dollars  and  to  suffer  six  months  imprisonment 
on  the  felon  side  of  the  Philadelphia  jail,  where 
he  now  is. — May  such  be  the  fate  of  ev^ry  Re^ 
publican  Briton ! 

"  A  misfortune/'  says  the  proverb,  i(  seU 
dom  comes  alone."  So  it  happened  now ;  for 
the  day  after  Cooper  was  convicted,  news  was 
received  in  Philadelphia,  that  Dr.  Priestley  and 
his  family  were  all  poisoned,  by  the  hands  of  his 

owll  S  !    I  give  the  article  as  I  find  it  in 

Brown's  Philadelphia  Gazette  of  the  29th  of 
April. 

From  the  Beading  Advertiser  of  Saturday  last, 

"Extract  of  a  letter  from  a  respectable  gentleman 
*  in  Northumberiand,dated  April  17th,  \  800,  to 
"  his  friend  in  this  place, 

«  OsMondavlastDr.  Priestley,  Mrs.  Priest-. 

"ley, 
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,c  ley  (wife  of  Mr.  Joseph  Priestley  jun.)  her  two 

<c  children,  a  hired  girl,  and  a  little  bound  giri, 

"  all  of  them  were  poisoned;  they  are  however  so 

cc  far  recovered,  with  their  own  exertions,  (by 

"  drinking  warm  water)  and  the  assistance  of  the" 

"  medical  gentlemen  of  this  place,  that  they  are 

u  supposed  to  have  overcome  the  most  iminent 

"  danger.    The  hired  girl  made  a  pudding  for 

"  dinner,  took  the  Hour  as  usual  out  of  the  meal 

iC  chest,  but  discovered  some  shining  particles  of 

<c  some  substance  intermixed  with  the  flour — she 

*c  acquainted  Mrs.  Priestley  thereof,  whp  thought 

"  little  or  nothing  of  it — the  girl  however  and  a 

«'  hired  man,  went  to  the  chest,  and  took  off  the 
top  which  appeared  to  have  most,  and  threw 

'c  it  away ;  otherwise  they  all  must  have  i'nevita- 

"  bly  fallen  an   instantaneous  sacrifice.  The 

"  poison  intermixed  with  the  flour  is  said  to  be 

*.  arsenic,  and  was  so  strong,  that  after  the  Doc- 

"  tor  and  family  had  discharged  a  quantity  from 

"  their  stomach,  by  vomiting,  the  poultry  eating 

"  thereof  almost  instantly  died. 

"  This  horrid  deed  of  the  person  that 

"  is  supposed  to  have  committed  it,  did  not 

"  surprize  me  in  the  least  when  related  to 

"  me,  as  the  opinion  I  entertain  of  the  Doc- 

"  tor  accords  with  the  principles  of  true  De- 

"  mocracy — and  his  S— 's  (one  of  the  family)  are 

<c  the  same — this  ordinary  drunken  wretch  is 

"  supposed  to  be  the  perpetrator — Mrs.  Priestley 

<c  has  said  it  was  him ;  the  hired  girl,  for  several 

u  days  before  seen  him  about  the  meal  chests, 

<c  opening 
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"  opening  them,  asking  her  who  eats  Indian 

"  meal,  and  who  eats  wheat  meal,  &c?  The 

"  Doctor  and  his  S — ,  are  so  full  of  French  prin- 

**  |:T^,S  that  notmng  appears  strange  in  this  ai* 

This  account  has  been  republished  in  most 
of  the  newspapers,  and  it  does,  hitherto,  remain 
uncontradicted  by  any  thing  that  I  have  seen  or 
heard  of. 


To  avoid  a  digression  in  the  preceding  nar- 
rative, I  have  reserved  it  for  this  place  to  ob- 
serve, that  while  Cooper  was  labouring  in  that 
fertile  vineyard,  the  newspapers,  Dr.  Priestley 
was  publishing,  in  the  form  of  pamphlets,  a  series 
of  letters,  addressed  to  the  people  of  Northum- 
berland, the  evident  object  of  which  letters  was 
to  pay  his  court  to  M'Kean,  by  satyrizing  his 
old  and  intimate  friend,  the  President,  and  the 
government  of  which  he  was  at  the  head.  To  de- 
fend Air.  Adams  and  the  Federal  Government 
against  an  attack,  wmich,  I  will  venture  to  say, 
hub  done  them  more  harm,  in  Pennsylvania, 
than  any  one  they  ever  had  to  encounter,  I  have 
not  the  rapacity.  I  have  seen  the  time,  indeed, 
when  I  should  have  had  the  inclination,  and 
should  have  made  the  attempt ;  but  I  now  Uri- 
reluctantly  resign  the  task  to  the  Boston  Skme$ 
and  the  <£  True  Americans  ™  to  those  who.  for- 
merly received  the  £  persecuted  Priestley"  with 
peals  of  applause;  to  tiwtse  who  menaced  me 
wkh  "  banishment,"  and  who  exulted  in  the 

hope 
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hope  of  making  me  "  a  blighted  picture  of  in- 
"  famy  and  ruin  to  the  calumniators  of  my 
king,  tfie  enemies  of  my  country,  and  the  op- 
pressors of  myself.*  All  I  have  to  say  to  Dr. 
Priestley  and  to  Cooper  is  between  ourselves,  as 
British  subjects,  a  title  which  I  have  valued  above 
all  others  ever  Isince  emigration  taught  me  how  to 
discriminate,  and  which,  I  bqlieve,  is  not  now 
so  degrading  in  their  sight  as  it  formerly  was. 

To  Dr.  Joseph  Priestley, 

Sir, 

The  season  of  disgrace  is  also  trie  sea- 
son  of  reflection;  it  is  therefore  probable,  that  the 
neglect,  the  rebuffs,  and  the  insults,  which  yoii 
have  latterly  received  from  those  by  whom  you 
were  formerly  caressed,  may  have  brought  to  your 
recollection  the  warning  I  gave  you  upon  your 
arrival  in  America :: — "  A  man  of  all  countries  is 
'*  a  man  of  no  country:  and  let  all  those  citizens 
*'  of  the  world  remember,  that  he  who  has  been 

«  a  bad 


*  ThB  oppressive,  the  unprecedentad,  the  abominable 
decision  against  me  at  Philadelphia  ha*  been  ascribed  to> 
party  spirit;  but,  justice  to  those  whom  I  so  long  combat- 
ted,  demands  from  me  the  acknowledgment,  that  the  De- 
mocrats were  hot  only  perfectly  innocent  of  the  deed,  but 
that  they  expressed,  and  do  still  express,  their  horror  at  it. 
The  insidious  and  malignant  prosecutor  is  an  officer  under 
*he  Federal  Government,  the  Judge,  the  Jury,  the  lawyers 
of  Rush,  and,  am  sorry  to  add,  my  own  lawyers,  were  ail 
Federalists,  to  a  man ! 

Go 
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*'  a  bad  subject  in  his  own,  though  from  some  la- 
vc  tent  motive  he  may  be  well  received  in  another, 
"  will  never  be  either  trusted  or  respected."* 
When  I  wrote  this  sentence,  I  was  fully  persuad- 
ed I  should  see  it  verified  by  you  ;  but  little  did  I 
expect,  that,  in  the  short  space  of  five  years,  I 
should  see  the  salutary  truth  acknowledged,  and 
proclaimed  to  the  world,  by  yourself. 

To  your  Ten  Letters,  addressed  to  the  inha- 
bitants of  Northumberland  in  Pennsylvania,  you 
have  prefixed  the  motto,  "  nunquamne  reponam?" 
Why  not  ?  Who  hindered  you  from  replying  ? 
What  kept  you  silent  so  long?  And  what,  at  last, 
urged  you  to  reply  ?  Very  little  notice  had  been 
taken  of  you  in  print  for  some  months  preceding 
the  date  of  your  letters.  In  short,  Doctor,  it  is 
evident,  as  well  from  the  circumstances  under 
which  you  published,  as  from  the  publication  it- 
self,  that  you  wrote,  not  to  clear  up  your  own 
character,  but  to  gain  the  good-will  and  the  pa- 
tronage of  M'Kean,  which  as  it  conveniently  hap- 
pened, you  were  enabled  to  do  by  indulging  your 
spleen  against  the  President  and  the  Federal 
government. 

You  were,  however,  placed  in  a  puzzling  di- 
lemma. If  M'Kean  were  elected  without  any 
assistance  from  you,  you  foresaw  that  you  could 
have  no  pretentions  to  his  favour  -y  and,  as  you 

could 


*  See  Observations  on  the  Emigration  of  Dr.  Joseph 
Priestley,  &c.  which  were  fir9t published  in  1794. 
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could  render  him  no  essential  service  without  at" 
tacking  the  Federal  Government  and  its  measures, 
you  were  compelled  to  make  that  attack,  which 
was,  besides,  necessary  to  remove  an  opinion, 
that  was  very  prevalent,  of  your  being  still  in 
the  confidence  and  in  the  interest  of  the  Presi- 
dent. On  the  other  hand;  you  must  have  per- 
ceived, that  a  bold  and  unqualified  censure,  not 
only  on  Mr.  Adams  and  the  measures  of  his 
government,  but  on  the  constitution  itself,  would 
come  very  awkwardly  from  the  pen  of  Dr  Priest- 
ley, who  had  been  one  of  the  warmest  admirers 
and  loftiest  eulogists  of  that  constitution.  You 
must  have  been  aware,  that  you  were  about 
to  undo  all  the  mischief  you  had  done  ;  that  your 
meditated  attack,  while  it  served  the  cause  of 
democracy  in  America,  must  inevitably  serve 
the  cause  of  monarchy  in  Europe  ;  that  some  one 
would  not  fail  to  compare  your  present  senti- 
ments and  detfarations,  with  those  which  you 
had  promulgated  on  former  occasions,  and  to 
avail  himself  of  your  experience  and  acknow- 
ledgements for  the  purpose  of  destroying  your 
dangerous  principles.  This  much  you  might 
have  expected,  and,  I  dare  say  you  did  expect, 
from  me  -3  if  you  did,  I  shall  now  endeavour  to 
fulfil  your  expectation,  assuring  you,  that  it  has 
not  been  for  want  of  inclination,  that  the  duty 
has  remained  so  long  unperformed. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  join  in  the  brutal  exul- 
tations of  the  Boston  Slaves  and  "  True  Ameri- 
cans."   These  base  wretches,  who,  but  a  little 
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while  ago,  cloyed  you  with  fulsome  panegyricks, 
and  abused  me  for  my  animadversions  on  your 
conduct,  are  now  rejoicing  at  your  disappoint- 
ments, mocking  at  your  anguish,  and  almost  exT 
pressing  their  regret  that  the  rats'-bane  you  found 
in  your  porridge  did  not  prove  mortal.  It  is  worthy 
of  remark,  and  must,  I  think,  have  struck  you 
very  forcibly,  that  the  Philadelphia  Gazette,  which 
%vas  the  first  to  censure  my  Observations  on  your 
emigration,  was  also  the  first  to  express  satisfac- 
tion at  your  being  poisoned  !  A  memorable  in- 
stance of  the  versatility,  the  baseness,  the  savage- 
ness  of  republicanism  I 

To  imitate  the  cowardly  triumph,  the  dung- 
hill cock  crowing,  of  these  servile  wretches  I 
scorn.  That  you  have  been  disappointed  in  your 
political  expectations,  that  you  have  met  with 
refusal,  neglect  and  contempt,  instead  of  cares- 
ses and  rewards,  for  your  unwarrantable  endea- 
vours to  exalt  America  above  yourewn  country, 
I  most  heartily  rejoice  j  but  I  do  not  rejoice  at 
your  private  calamities  5  and  if  I  ever  expressed  a. 
wish  to  see  you  suffer  bodily  or  domestic  tor- 
ment, it  was  expressed  without  due  reflection, 
and  is  now  retracted  with  the  utmost  sincerity. 

It  is  not  my  intention,  Sir,  to  give  a  regular 
answer  to  your  Ten  Letters  :  I  only  mean  to 
point  put  to  you,  and  to  our  countrymen,  the 
disagreement  between  your  present  and  your 
former  sentiments  respecting  the  American  Gov- 
ernment, leaving  the  defence  of  that  government 
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to  those  who  admire  it  now  as  much  as  you  for- 
merly did. 

By  way  of  introduction  to  the  censures  you 
are  about  to  pass,  you  take  uccasion  to  insist  on 
the  harmlessness  of  a  man's  publishing  his  senti- 
ments, be  they  what  they  may,  and  to  suppose 
a  case,  which,  to  say  the  truth,  is  not  inapplica- 
ble.   "  If/'  say  you,  "  I  were  to  adv  ise  you  to 
"  change  the  whole  form  of  your  government 
"  from  a  republic  to  a  monarchy,  and  if,  not- 
"  withstanding  all  I  could  urge  in  favour  of  such 
"  a  government,  you  should  prefer  whaf  you  call 
<c  liberty,  in  which  persons  of  all  ranks,  qualified 
"  or  unqualified,  give  the  greatest  part  of  their 
"  time  to  a  subject  which  they  will  never  under- 
"  stand,  and  still  chuse  to  clamour,  and  almost 
"  fight,  about  endless  elections  of  magistrates,  no 
"  harm  would  be  done.    You  might  proceed  just 
"  as  you  had  done  before.    If,  in  order  to  pre- 
"  vent  the  mischief  that  often  arises  from  compe- 
u  tition,  I  should  advise  that,  instead  of  making 
<c  a  king:  of  anv  native  American,  who  would  not 
"  soon  acquire  the  proper  disposition  and  habits 
"  of  one,  you  should  return  to  your  former  alkgi- 
c<  ance  to  the  king  of  Great  Britain,  a  king  ready 
"  formed  to  your  hands,  who  would,  no.  doubt, 
"  forgive  all  that  was  past,  and  promise  you  the 
<c  best  treatment  for  the  future,  and  thus  become 
■v  a  wing  of  that  great  empire  which  now  com- 
"  mands  the  world,  and  share  in  her  honour,  and 
"  you  should  not  quite  like  the  proposal,  I  should 
ic  still  hope  to  be  excused  for  making  it,  from 
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w  my  loyalty  to  my  natural  sovereign,  and  my 

"  zeal  for  the  honour  of  my  native  country,  even 

tc  if  I  did  not  consult  your  interest  in  it :  and  as 

"  you  would  not  be  hurt,  you  could  not  be  much 

"  offended.    Mr.  Cobbett,  a  greater  admirer  of 

"  England  than  I  am,  would  no  doubt,  go  far- 

"  ther  than  I  could  in  its  commendation.  He 

(<  might  say  that,  could  you  but  see  the  king  of 

"  Great  Britain  seated  in  his  robes  on  the  throne 

f<  in  the  house  of  Lords,  with  all  the  Lords  and 

v'<  Bishops  in  their  robes ;  could  you  see  him  ser- 

i;  ved  on  the  knee,  and  persons  kissing  his  hand, 

fc  you  would  be  ashamed  of  your  President,  and 

"  every  thing  belonging  to  him.    He  might  say 

"  that  an  American  would  be  struck  dumb  at 

"  the  sight  of  an  English  judge  seated  in  his  scar- 

"  let  robe  on  the  bench,  with  all  the  lawyers  in 

<c  their  gowns,  and  flowing  wigs.    He  would  say 

"  that  the  best  man  among  you  was  hardly  fit  to 

cc  be  made  a  justice  of  the  peace  in  England.  And 

"  then  what  is  your  navy?  It  is  not  so  much  as 

"  the  frog  compared  to  the  ox  in  the  fable;  and 

"  might  bid  you  take  care  lest  the  ox  should  set 

"  his  foot  upon  it.    But  should  you  consider  all 

cc  this  as  mere  prejudice  in  favour  of  our  native 

ct  country,  you  wrould  only  smile  at  our  repre- 

Ci  sentations,  and  not  be  angry." 

When  you  wrote  this,  Doctor,  you  were 
humming  the  Northumbrians,  or  you  were  cer- 
tainly humming  yourself;  for,  I  believe,  you 
have  since  felt,  that  the  good  citizens  of  Ameri- 
ca do  not  listen  to  such  royalist  propositions  with 

an 
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an  extraordinary  degree  of  patience.  But,  why 
did  you  put  the  severest  of  these  sarcasms  into 
my  mouth?  God  knows,  I  have  anti-republican 
sins  enough  to  answer  for,  without  being  loaded 
with  yours.  /  never  said,  that,  if  the  people  of 
this  country  could  see  their  old  king,  they  would 
be  ashamed  of  their  President  and  every  thing 
belonging  to  him ;  /  never  said,  that  the  best 
man  in  America  was  hardly  fit  to  be  made  a  jus- 
tice of  the  peace  in  England;  nor  did  I  ever 
crack  my  jokes  on  the  infant  navy,  in  any  way 
whatever,  much  less  did  I  ever  dream  of  compa- 
ring it  to  the  vain  and  stupid  frog  that  burst  her- 
self by  endeavouring  to  puff  up  her  diminutive  and 
despicable  carcase  to  the  size  of  the  majestic 
Ox. 


As  to  judges,  I  grant  you,  I  have  been  rather 
free  :  I  have,  at  times,  drawn  comparisons  not 
altogether  advantageous  to  certain  people,  whom 
I  believe,  you  have  the  honour,  at  this  time,  to 
call  your  friends.  But,  I  never  wasted  my  time 
in  talking  about  the  robes  of  a  judge;  people, 
like  the  Pennsylvanians,  who  have  seen  a  chief- 
justice  canvassing  for  himself  from  the  very  bench , 
people  who  have  heard  of  a  judge's  thieving  in 
a  shop,  or  in  the  lobby  of  Congress,  who  have 
heard  of  another  harbouring  a  known  thief  in  his 
house,  who  have  heard  of  another  committing 
murder  with  impunity,  and  who  have*  so  very 
lately,  seen  exalted  to  the  bench  of  the  supreme 
court,  a  man,  who,  but  a  few  years  ago,  took 
the  benefit  of  an  amnesty,  and  actually  turned 
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States'  evidence  against  bis  accomplices  ! !  !— 
People  who  have  been  accustomed  to  these  things', 
Doctor,  would  not  be  struck  dumb  at  the  itgHI 
of  an  English  judge,  though  seated  in  his  scarlet 
robes. 

In  order  to  reconcile  the  seeming  contradic- 
tion in  your  sentiments,  delivered  at  different 
epochs,  you  tell  your  neighbours,  that  you 
found  things  not  what  you  expected  to  find 
them. —  "  When,"  say  you,  <c  I  left  England, 
u  I  was  induced  to  come  hither  chiefly  on  account 
"  of  my  high  admiration  of  the  constitution  of 
"  your  government.  It  was  at  that  time  the 
"  only  one  that  had  been  drawn  up  with  delibe- 
'*  ration  by  persons  appointed  for  that  express 
"  purpose,  and  solemnly  accepted  by  the  nation, 
"  It  was  wholly  founded  on  rights  of  man,  and 
H  the  sovereignty  of  the  people.  There  were  no 
*c  hereditary  honours,  or  powers  of  any  kind,  and 
<£  no  form  of  religion  established  by  law.  The 
"  power  of  making  peace  or  war,  and  also  that 
"  of  regulating  commerce  with  foreign  nations, 
"  as  well  as  among  yourselves,  was  wisely  pla- 
u  ced  in  the  Congress.  Your  country  was  then 
ic  open  to  all  new  comers  without  any  restric- 
"  tion ;  and  that  great  and  necessary  guard  of  li- 
berty  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the  press 4 
"  was  uncontrouled.  To  my  great  surprise  and 
"  Mortification*  however,  I  now  find  that  several 
"  of  these  articles,  essential  to  a  truly  free  go- 
"  vernment,  have  been,  in  my  opinion,  on  one 
"  pretence  or  other,  infringed.    Or,  if  the  pre- 
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*c  sent  state  of  things  be  really  agreeable  to  the 
u  Constitution,  it  was  not  drawn  up  for  the  use 
<e  of  plain  men,  bat  of  very  acute  lawyers  only, 
u  Certainly  the  comment  does  not  naturally  flow 
"  from  the  text;  or  there  was  in  the  letter  of  the 
"  constitution  a  latent  ambiguity,  which  defeats 
5?  the  professed  object  of  it.    Thus  because  your 
"  Constitution  gives  to  the  President,  and  two 
"  thirds  of  the  Senate,  the  power  of  making  trea- 
"  ties  with  foreign  powers,  and  treaties  may  re- 
<c  late  to  any  subject  in  which  different  states 
€e  may  be  concerned,  they  may  make  treaties  of 
"  alliance,  offensive  and  defensive,  and  also  trea- 
i(  ties  of  commerce;  and  by  this  means  all  inter* 
*"  ference  of  the  proper  representatives  of  the  peo- 
cc  pie  either  in  the  business  of  commerce,  or  of 
"  peace  and  war,  in  which  they  are  most  concer- 
*'  ned,  and  in  which  they  therefore  ought  in  rea- 
"  son  to  have  the  most  controul,  is  effectually 
**  precluded.    The  treaty,  shackling  their  com- 
"  merce,  of  involving  them  in  a  war,  is  actually 
*3  made  independently  of  them,  and  all  their  ob- 
u  jections  to  it  have  no  effect. — Since  treaties 
"  become  parts  of  the  law,  by  which  the  courts 
"  of  justice  are  bound,  I  do  not  see  but  that  it  is 
H  in  the  power  of  the  President  and  two  thirds 
"  of  the  senate,  that  is  I  believe  of  twenty  one 
"  men,  to  bind  the  country  "  in  ail  cases  what- 
*  soever"-rIt  is,  moreover,  contended  by  the 
"  friends  as  they  are  called,  of  government,  that 
"  when,  in  consequence  of  any  treaty,  money  is 
"  to  be  raised  to  carry  it  into  effect,  the  repre- 
"  sentatives  of  the  nation,  who  give  the  money, 
H  h  "  must 
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<£  must  absolutely  raise  the  sum  required,  or  as 

u  the  phrase  is,  make  the  appropriations;  having 

"  no  other  choice  than  that  of  raising  it  in  what 

H  they  may  think  the  best  manner. — This, is  a 

"  power  which  even  the  parliament  of  Great 

cc  Britain  has  not  yet  been  brought  to  surrender." 

Thus,  then,  it  appears  that  you  were  deceived, 
and  that  experience  has  convinced  you,  that  the 
House  of  Commons  in  England  is,  in  the  most  es- 
sential  point,  more  independent  of  the  king  and  his 
nobles,  than  the  Representatives  of  America  are  of 
the  President  and  the  senate  ?  But,  Sir  when  did 
you  discover  the  deception?  The  infringement, 
(if  it  was  one)  of  which  you  speak,  respecting  the 
treaty-making  power,  took  place  in  T795,  just  af- 
ter your  arrival  in  the  country ;  and,  if  it  did  real- 
ty Slve  you  sucn  "  great  mortification,"  how  hap- 
pened it,  that  you  did  not  notice  it  before.,  particu- 
larly as  the  press  was  then,  according  to  your  own 
confession,  uncontrouled  ?  The  alien  and  sedition 
laws,  are,  indeed,  of  a  more  recent  date;  but  they 
were  passed  early  in  1798.    What,  then,  you 
made  you  delay  your  animadversions  'till  the 
Summer  of  1799  ?  It  is  unfortunate,  that  after  re- 
maining so  long  a  silent  spectator  of  a  violated 
constitution,  you  should  have  taken  up  the  pen  to 
remonstrate,  and  that  you  should  have  ventured 
to  do  it,  too,  after  the  Congress  had  made  laws, 
"  to  restrain  the  freedom  of  speech  and  of  the 
press,  more  severe  than  those  in  England !"  It  is 
tremely  unfortunate,  that  you  should  have  been 
roused  from  your  slumber,  after  you  had  been 
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slighted  by  the  Federal  Government;  and  that 
you  should  have  braved  every  danger  from  the 
laws,  just  at  the  time  that  a  new  patron  stood  in 
need  of  your  assistance  in  this  way;  just  at  ths 
time  when  some  overt  act  of  hostility  against  Mr. 
Adams  and  his  government  was  necessary  to  con- 
vince M'Kean  and  his  party,  that  you  retained 
no  attachment  to  your  former  friend  and  com- 
panion. 

Shocked,  as  you  were,  at  these  violations  of 
the  constitution,  it  was  quite  natural  for  you  to 
propose  the  establishment  of  a  court  of  your 
own  invention  to  prevent  further  violations;  nor 
was  it  very  astonishing,  that,  while  your  hand  was 
in,  you  should  propose  certain  amendments  to 
the  constitution  itself.  As,  however,  these  will 
never  have  any  existence  but  in  your  brain,  I 
shall  pass  them  over,  observing  only,  that  your 
wanting  already  to  reform  "  the  government  of 
your  choke"  is  a  pretty  good  justification  for 
those,  who  rejected  your  projects  for  reforming 
that  of  Great  Britian. 

On  the  standing  army,  which  forms  another 
subject  of  complaint  with  you,  I  shall  speak  to 
your  friend  and  fellow-labourer,  Cooper,  who  has, 
I  presume,  by  this  time,  learnt  the  precise  value 
of  the  word  standing,  both  in  its  monarchical  and 
republican  acceptation. 

The  violations  of  the  constitution,  of  which 
you  speak,  and  which  I  have  noticed  above  ;  the 
treaty-making  power,  the  power  to  regulate  com- 
merce 
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inerce,  the  granting  appropriations,  the  indirect 
"prohibition  of  emigration,  and  the  restraint  on  the 
liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  all  the  en- 
croachments (if  there  have  been  any),  on  these 
points,  have,  indeed,  taken  place  since  your  arri- 
val here  ;  but,  this  certainly  is  not  the  case  with 
respect  to  the  ceconomy,  and  the  morals  of  the 
country,  against  which,  however,  you  have  now 
entered  your  protest,  without  considering,  per- 
haps, in  your  zeal  to  serve  IvI'Kean,  that  it  is  ex- 
tremely unjust  to  charge  Mr  Adams,  or  the  Fe- 
deral Government,  with  hardly  any  of  the  evils 
of  which  you  complain.  After  reciting  therm, 
in  your  own  words,  1  shall  take  the  liberty  to  re- 
fresh your  memory, 

*•  What  seems  to  be  more  particularly  impo- 
<c  litic  in  this  country,  as  ill  suiting  the  state  of 
ce  it,  is  the  duty  on  the  importation  of  books, 
"  which  are  so  much  wanted,  and  which  even 
"  great  encouragement  could  not  produce  here. 
"  Is  it  at  all  probable  that  such  works  as  the 
"  Greek  and  Latin  Classics,  those  of  the  chnsti- 
"  an  Fathers,  the  Pcliglott  Bible,  the  Philosophi- 
"  cal  Transactions,  or  the  Memoirs  of  the  Aca- 
"  demy  of  Sciences,  &x\  8zc.  will,  in  the  time 
<c  of  our  great  grand  children  be  printed  in  the 
il  United  States?  and  yet  there  is  a  heavy  duty 
"  on  their  importation;  and  for  every  printer  or 
c:  maker  of  paper  for  printing,  there  are,  no  doubt 
"  several  thousand  purchasers  of  books,  all  of 
(l  whom  are  taxed  for  their  advantage.  In  these 
"  circumstances,  it  were  surely  better  to  have 
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4f  more  cultivators  of  the  ground,  and  fewer 
"  printers. 

"  A  for  e  i  g  N  i  R  travelling  in  the  intcriorpart 
"  of  this  country,  and  finding  the  want  of  roads > 
"  bridges  and  inns,  wonders  that  things  of  such 
'  manifest  utility  should  not  have  had  more  at- 
<c  tention  paid  to  them,  when  he  sees  that  great 
"  sums  are  raised  and  expended  on  objects,  the  nse 
"  of  ivhich  is  at  best  very  doubtful.  And  men  of 
"  letters  coming  to  reside  here,  find  their  hands 
i(  tied  up.  Books  of  literature  are  not  to  be  had, 
"  and  philosophical  instruments  can  neither  be 
"  made  nor  purchased.  Every  thing  of  the  kind 
f*  must  be  had  from  Europe,  and  pay  a  duty  oh 
**  importation, 

"  Btjt  all  this  may  be  short  sighted  specula- 
"  tion  ;  and  it  may  be,  nay  I  doubt  not  it  is,  bet- 
"  ter  for  the  world  at  large,  that  its  progress  should 
"  not  be  so  rapid ;  that  a  long  state  of  infancy, 

*  childhood  and  folly,  should  precede  that  of  man- 
"  hood  and  true  wisdom;  and  that  vices,  which 
"  will  spring  up  in  all  countries,  arc  better  check- 
"  ed  by  the  calamines  of  war  than  by  reason  and 

*  Philosophy. 

<c  A  stranceris  apt  to  wonder  that  political 
"  animosity  should  have  got  to  so  greata  height 
u  in  this  country,  when  all  were  so  lately  united 
"  in  their  contest  with  a  common  enemy:  and 
"  that  their  enmity,  which  cannot  be  of  long 
"  standing,  should  be  qs  inveterate  as  in  the  eld- 
est 
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"  est  countries,  where  parties  have  subsisted  time 
"  immemorial.  But  it  may  be  the  design  of  Pro- 
<c  vidence,  by  this  means,  to  divide  this  widely 
"  extended  country  info  smaller  States,  which  shall 
"  be  at  war  with  each  other,  that  by  their- com- 
mon sufferings  their  common  vices  maybecor- 
"  rected,  and  thus  lay  a  foundation  for  the  solid 
u  acquisition  of  wisdom. 

<c  A  stranger  naturally  expects  to  find  a 
u  greater  simplicity  of  manners,  and  more  vir- 
"  tue,  in  this  new  country,  as  it  is  called,  than 
u  in  the  old  ones.  But  a  nearer  acquaintance 
"  with  it,  will  convince  him,  that  considering 
<e  how  easily  subsistence  is  procured  here,  and 
"  consequently  how  few  incitements  there  are  to 
"  the  vices  of  the  lower  classes  especially,  thereof 
<c  is  less  virtue  as  well  as  less  knowledge,  than  in 
"  most  of  the  countries  of  Europe.  In  many  parts 
"  of  the  United  States  there  is  also  less  religion., 
<k  at  least  of  a  rational  and  useful  kind.  And 
"  whore  there  is  no  sense  of  religion,  no  fear  of 
"  God,  or  respect  to  a  future  state,  there  will 
<c  be  no  good  morals  that  can  be  depended  up- 
i{  on.  Laws  mav  restrain  the  excesses  of  vice, 
"  but  they  cannot  impart  the  principles  of  vir- 
ei  tue/' 

"  Infidelity  has  made  great  progress  in 
%<  France,  through  alJ  the  continent  of  Europe, 
"  and  also  in  England  ;  but  L  much  question  whe- 
"  (her  it  be  not  as  great  in  America-,  and  the  want 
:i  of  information  in  the  people  at  large,  makes 

"  thousands 
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*%  thousands  of  them  the  dupes  of  such  shallow 
u  writings  as  those  of  Mr.  Paine,  and  the  French 
"  unbelievers,  several  of  which  are  translated  and 
"  published  here,  and  either  through  want  of 
"  knowledge,  or  of  zeal,  littlt  or  nothing  is  done 
"  by  the  friends  of  Revelation,  to  stop  the  baneful 
"  torrent" 

Now,  are  all  these  things  so,  Doctor  Priestley? 
Is  it  true  that  this  written  constitution,  "  ratified 
"  by  the  solemn  consent  of  the  citizens,  and 
"  founded  on  the  Rights  of  Man  and  the  Sore- 
"  reignty  of  the  People is  it  really  true,  that 
this  constitution  has  been  violated  in  divers  in- 
stances, and  with  impunity?  Is  it  true,  that  the 
American  Representatives  have  abandoned,  tu 
the  Executive,  essential  privileges,  which  the 
British  House  of  Commons  do  yet  preserve  ?  Is 
it  true  that  the  Congress  have  made  laws,  to  restrain 
the  press,  more  severe  than  those  in  England  ? 
Is  it  true,  that  there  is,  in  this  country,  a  burden- 
some and  dangerous  standing  army  ?  Is  it  true, 
that  heavy  taxes  are  raised  and  squandered  on  use- 
less objects  ?  Is  it  true,  that  the  country  is  desti- 
tute of  roads,  bridges  and  other  useful  accommo- 
dations ?  Is  it  true,  that  child-hood  and  folly  are 
the  characteristicks  of  the  nation  ?  Is  it  true,  that 
the  people  have  less  knowledge,  less  virtue,  less 
religion,  than  those  of  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe ;  and,  is  it  indeed,  true,  that  infidelity  is 
making  rapid  and  unrepelled  strides,  while 
political  animosity  threatens  not  only  to  destroy 
the  government,  but  to  tear  the  ' country  to 

pieces  ? 
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pieces? — If  all  this  be  true,  it  is  an  act  of  chari- 
ty to  turn  your  attention,  for  a  moment;  from  the 
gloomy  picture,  to  that  delightful  one,  which  was 
drawn  by  your  own  hand  about  six  years  ago. 

"  I  think"  (saidyou  in  your  answers  to  the 
addresses  delivered  to  you  upon  your  landing  in 
America),  "  I  think  myself  greatly  honoured,  fiy- 
"  ing  as  I  do  from  ill-treatment  in  my  native 
"  country,  on  account  of  my  attachment  to  the 
u  cause  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  to  be  recei- 
<fi  ved  with  the  congratulations  of  a  society  of 
**  men,  associated  to  cultivate  the  love  of  liber- 
**  ty»  and  the  enioyment  of  a  happy  republican 
"  government" — This  was  a  part  of  your  answer 
to  the  Tammany  Society.    To  the  <c  republican 
6€  Britons'*  (that  is,  the  rebel  Britons)  you  were 
more  unreserved  in  your  commendations  of  re- 
publicanism.— "  I  think  myself  peculiarly  happy 
"  in  rinding  in  this  country  so  many  persons  of 
"  sentiments  similar  to  my  own,  some  of  whom 
"  have  probably  left  Great  Britain,  or  Ireland, 
"  on  the  same  account,  and  to  be  so  cheerfully 
c<  welcomed  by  them  on  my  arrival.    You  have 
**  already  had  experience  of  the  difference  be- 
"  tween  the  governments  of  the  two  countries, 
"  and,  I  doubt  not,  have  seen  sufficient  reason 
fC  to  give  the  decided  preference  that  you  do  to 
*  that  of  this.  There  all  liberty  of  speech  and 
"  of  the  press,  as  far  as  politicks  are  concerned, 
"  is  at  an  end  ;  Here \  on  all  subjects  whatever, 
"  even/  man  enjoys  the  invaluable  liberty  of  speak- 
**■  fog  and  wtitmg  -whatever  he  pleases. 

"  The: 
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tt  The  wisdomand  happiness  of  Republican 
<c  governments,  and  the  evils  resulting  from  he- 
c<  reditary  monarchical  ones,  cannot  appear  in  a 
"  stronger  light  to  you  than  they  do  to  me.  We 
u  need  only  look  to  the  present  state  of  Europe, 
<c  and  of  America,  to  be  fully  satisfied  in  this 
"  respect. — I  congratulate  you,  gentlemen,  as 
*'  you  do  me,  on  our  arrival  in  a  country  in  which 
"  men  who  wish  well  to  their  fellow-citizens,  and 
"  use  their  best  endeavours  to  render  them  the 
"  most  important  services,  men  who  are  an  ho- 
cc  nour  to  human  nature,  and  to  any  country,  are 
"  in  no  danger  of  being  treated  like  the  worst 
"  of  felons y  as  is  now  the  case  in  Great  Bri- 
"  tain." 


But,  say  you,  when  I  bestowed  these  com- 
mendations on  the  American  Government,  I  was 
but  just  landed  in  the  country,  and,  of  course, 
could  not  know  any  thing  of  the  evils  and  abuses, 
of  which  I  now  justly  complain.  That  is  very 
true ;  but,  though  your  want  of  information  on 
the  subject  might  have  been  a  very  sufficient  apo- 
logy for  sile/ice,  it  was  hone  for  your  advancing 
falshoods.  The  Sedition  law  was  not,  indeed, 
passed,  when  you  boasted  of  the  American  liber- 
ty of  the  press ;  but,  you  ought  to  have  known, 
that,  at  the  very  time  that  you  thought  proper  to 
draw  a  comparison,  in  this  respect,  so  disadvan- 
tageous to  your  native  country,  the  laws,  regu- 
lating the  liberty  of  the  press,  were  precisely  the 
same  in  both  countries,  while  every  circumstance 

attending 

I  I 
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attending  the  administration  of  those  laws*  m&& 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  British  writer. 

Not,  however,  to  leave  you  any  excuse  on 
the  score  of  want  of  information,  I  beg  leave  to 
remind  you  of  a  letter,  which  you  wrote  long,  after 
you  were  settled  in  America,  and  in  which  you 
say  to  your  friend  in  England :  "  Every  account 
Ci  I  have  from  England,  makes  me  think  mvself 
"  happy  in  this  peaceful  retirement,  where  1  en- 
<c  joy  almost  every  thing  I  can  wish  for  in  this  life. 
cc  — The  advantages  we  enjoy  in  this  country  are, 
ei  indeed,  very  great.  Here  we  have  no  poor; 
Cf  we  neier  see  a  beggar,  nor  is  there  a  family 
"  in  want.  We  have  no  church  establishment, 
cc  and  hardly  any  taxes.  This  particular  state 
"  [Pennsylvania]  pays  all  its  officers  from  a  trea- 
cc  sure  in  the  public  funds.  There  are  very  few 
"  crimes  committed,  and  we  travel  without  the 
"  least  apprehension  of  danger.  Hie  press  is  per- 
u  fectly  free. — I  do  not  think  there  ever  was  any 
"  country  in  such  a  state  of  rapid  improvement 
<c  as  this  is  at  present." 

This  letter,  Sir,  you  wrote  in  October  1796, 
after  you  had  been  two  years  and  a  quarter  in 
your  <c  peaceful  retirement."  How  different  are 
its  sentnrun' s  from  those  of  your  Ten  Letters  to 
the  inhabitants  of  Northumberland!  And  yet  it 
is  hard  to  conceive,  iha;  the  difference  has  been 
produced  marely  by  your  d.rkrent  degrees  of  in- 
formation. The  liberty  of  the  press  has,  indeed 
(according  to  your  assertions),  been  abridged 

since 
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Since  the  date  of  your  letter  of  1796,  but,  the  other 
abuses  and  evils  existed  in  1796  as  well  as  in 
1799.  The  President  and  Senate  had  made  trea- 
ties and  regulated  commerce  in  1795;  and  you 
never  knew  the  time  when  the  United  States  had 
not  the  same  sort  of  army  that  they  have  now. 
That  the  sedition,  and  other  new  laws,  may  have 
increased  the  "political  animosities'  ot  the  peo- 
ple is  very  possible,  but  it  is  incredible  that  these 
laws  alone  should  have  produced  dissentions  that 
menace  the  existence  of  the  government  and  the 
Union.  These  political  animosities  must  have  ex- 
isted in  1796,  and,  indeed,  every  one  knows, 
they  did  exist  in  1796,  and  with  little  less  vio- 
lence than  in  1799. 

However,  we  will  suppose  all  these  political 
evils  to  have  been  created  by  the  sedition  law, 
end,  consequently,  to  have  made  their  appear^ 
ance  since  the  date  of  your  letter ;  yet,  I  presume, 
the  same  cannot  possibly  be  supposed  with  re- 
spect to  the  other  evils  you  jnow  complain  of. 
The  sedition  law  certainly  did  not  add  to  the 
heavy  fax  on  books ;  it  did  not  destroy  the  high- 
ways, bridges  and  houses  of  entertainment ;  it  did 
not  produce  that  childhood  and  folly ,  which,  you 
say,  mark  the  character  of  the  American  nation ; 
nor  did  it,  all  at  once,  deprive  the  people  of  know- 
ledge,  virtue,  and  religion,  or  prevent  the  friends 
of  revelation  from  exerting  themselves  to  gtop 
the  baneful  torrent  of  infidelity.  No,  Sir,  you 
will  find  no  one  credulous  enough  to  believe, 
that  all  these  evils  have  arisen,  and  have  grown 

to 
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to  such  a  fearful  height,  in  the  short  space  of 
three  years.  And,  if  they  were  in  existence, 
when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  1796,  how  could 
you,  with  such  facts  before  your  eyes,  write  such 
a  letter? 

That  letter  I  first  saw  in  a  news-paper,  pub- 
lished at  Leeds,  in  England  ;  and  I  have  been  well 
informed,  that  it  was  republished  in  all  the  ma- 
nufacturing towns  in  that  country,  for  the  nefarn 
ous  purpose  of  inveigling  away  the  inhabitants, 
to  a  country  where  it  was  impossible  for  them  to 
earn  their  bread,  and  where  they  must  inevitably 
end  their  days  in  poverty  and  misery. 

I  have  more  than  once  promised  to  enter  in«t 
to  an  examination  of  this  emigration  epistle,  this 
land-jobbing  gull-trap;  and  the  present  oppor- 
tunity is,  perhaps,  as  good  a  one  as  ever  may 
offer. 

"  Here,"  say  you,  "  we  have  no  poor;  we 
"  never  see  a  beggar,  nor  is  there  a  family  in 
<f  want." — This  was  in  October  1796.  Now,  Sir, 
in  that  very  year,  which  was  not  a  year  of  Yellow 
Fever,  or  of  any  extraordinary  distress,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  a  year  of  uncommon  public  prosperity, 
there  were  received  into  the  alms-house  of  Phila- 
delphia alone,  five  thousand  and  nine  paupers,  and 
there  were  maintained  in  the  said  house,  upon  an 
average,  constantly  through  the  whole  year,  four 
hundred  and  seventeen  persons.  The  sum  ex- 
pended, in  support  of  these  people,  was  £  14040. 

5s. 
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5s.  id.  *  The  poor  taxes  assessed  for  the  house 
amounted  to  £.  12618.  12s.  2d.  the  bastard  fines 
to  about  oC.700,  the  balance  being  made  up  by 
the  product  of  the  labour  of  the  poor  and  other 
trifling  resources.  The  number  of  families 
and  of  individuals,  who  were,  during  that  year, 
relieved  by  the  overseers  of  the  poor,  and  the 
sums  expended  in  this  way,  I  cannot  precisely 
ascertain ;  but  I  am  sure  I  am  not  far  from  being 
correct,  when  I  state,  that  the  whole  sum  expend- 
ed on  account  of  the  poor,  in  that  year,  tor  the 
city  of  Philadelphia,  was  sixty  thousand  dollars, 
upwards  of  thirteen  thousand  pounds  sterling,  a 
sum,  1  believe,  tar  exceeding  the  poor-expences 
of  any  town  in  Great  Britain  of  equal  popula- 
tion.— And  yet,  "  we  have  no  poor  I" — After  this 
statement,  I  leave  your  barefaced  assertions,  that 
*fc  we  never  see  a  beggar,  nor  is  there  a  family  in 
want"  to  rest  on  their  own  credibility. 

Far  be  it  from  me  to  triumph  in  the  detection 
of  a  falshood  like  this.  It  would  have  given 
me  great  pleasure  to  be  able  to  confirm  your 
account;  but  it  would  certainly  be  wrong  in  me, 
either  actively  or  tacitly,  to  assist  in  the  delusion, 
more  especially  when  I  consider,  that  such  cap- 
tivating falshoods  have  enticed  thousands  to  this 
country,  and  have  contributed  not  a  little  to  swell 
the  lists  of  misery. 

"  Vie 


*  Currency  of  Pennsylvania,  which  is  about  one  third 
less  in  value  than  sterling,  or  British  money. 
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tf  We  have  hardly  any  taxes.  This  particu-* 
a  lar  State  [Pennsylvania]  pays  all  its  officers. 
"  from  a  treasure  in  the  public  funds."  The  Offi- 
cers are,  I  suppose,  like  every  other  expence, 
paid  out  of  the  treasury,  and  the  funds,  which  the 
State  possesses,  were,  recollect,  raised  on  the 
State.  There  will  not  always  be  new  lands  to 
sell,  nor  will  there  ever  be  another  Perm-family 
to  disinherit.  Notwithstanding  these  unique  re- 
sources, however,  and  without  saying  a  word 
about  the  Federal  and  State  direct  taxes  that  have 
been  laid  on  since  1796,  you  were  singularly 
favoured,  Doctor,  if  you  had  fc  hardly  any  taxes" 
in  that  year.  That  there  were  poor  taxes  I  have 
already  shown,  and,  by  my  own  receipt-book, 
I  can  prove  there  were  others.  I  paid  all  the 
taxes  for  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  and  those 
taxes  for  the  year  1796,  amounted  to  near  70 
dollars,  21  dollars  of  which  were  for  poor-rates  > 
so  that,  my  share  of  other  State  taxes  for  that 
year,' amounted  to  49  dollars,  or  about  1 1  pounds 
sterling  ;  and  if  other  people  paid  nothing,  if  the 
nice  little  republican  government  was  supported 
out  of  the  product  of  certain  publick  funds,  I 
was  very  ill  used.  Nor  must  you  tell  me,  that 
if  I  had  lived  in  the  country,  I  should  have  been 
exempt  from  these  expences,  1  know  a  little  of 
this  matter,  Sir,  and  I  know,  that  a  farmer  in 
Pennsylvania,  pays,  in  proportion  tp  what  can  be 
cleared  from  his  farm,  more  than  is  paid  by  a 
iarmer  in  Great  Britain  •  to  which  I  will  add, 
without  the  fear  of  being  contradicted  by  any 
one  acquainted  with  the  fact,  that  the  farmers 
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and  peasants  in  England,  are,  in  common,  bet- 
ter fed,  clad  and  lodged,  than  people  of  the  same 
description  in  Pennsylvania. 

"  There  are  [in  Pennsylvania]  very  fezo 
"  crimes  committed,  and  we  travel  without  the 
u  least  apprehension  of  danger.'* — If  you  insist 
upon  confining  the  meaning  of  the  word  crimes 
to  robberies  committed  on  the  high-way,  I  grant 
you,  there  are  not  a  great  many;  but  there  are 
more,  in  proportion  to  the  population,  than  there 
were  in  France,  before  the  blessed  rebellion,  of 
-which  you  are  an  admirer.  But,  Sir,  there  are 
other  crimes  besides  those  of  high-way  robbery, 
and  if  the  large  packet  of  bills  of  indictment, 
which  the  attorney-general  of  Pennsylvania  carries 
into  every  court  of  Oyer  and  Terminer,  were  not  of 
itself  sufficient,  the  light  manner  in  which  theft 
is  spoken  of  might  serve  to  convince  you,  that 
crimes  are  not  scarce  in  that  State.  It  is  true, 
indeed,  you  do  not  see  many  executions;  but, 
notwithstanding  the  amelioration^  it  is  called) 
of  the  penal  code  almost  amotmts  to  a  direct  en- 
couragement of  felony,  you  will  see  in  the  pre- 
sent neighbourhood  of  your  friend  Cooper,  some 
hundreds  of  "  unfortunate  and  guilty  fellow  citi- 
"  zens,"  as  Judge  Chase  called  Fries,  who,  if 
they  had  been  in  England,  would  have  swung 
on  the  gallows  tree.  In  fact,  I  assert,  and  am 
ready  to  meet  the  enquiry  at  any  time,  that,  in 
proportion  to  the  population  of  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania, there  are  more  capital  crimes  committed, 
than  there  are  in  the  British  Dominions,  not  ex- 
cepting 
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cepting  London  and  its  vicinity  *  and,  as  to  mor- 
al offences,  there  is  more  delinquency  in  office, 
there  are  more  publick  defaulters,  more  acts  of 
swindling,  more  fraudulent  debtors,  more  bastards 
begotten,  more  divorces,  more  eloped  wives, 
more  run-away  apprentices,  in  the  single  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  which  contains  not  two  hundred 
thousand  souls,  than  there  are  io  the  whole  King- 
dom of  Great  Britain,  which  contains  about  eleven 
millions. 

You  are  fond  of  controversy,  Doctor:  take 
me  up,  then,  upon  this  subject.  1  am  ready  to 
meet  you  at  any  time,  and  will  confine  myself  to 
facts  of  1796,  the  year  in  which  you  wrote  your 
letter.  The  honour  of  your  favourite  State  is 
at  stake,  and  loudly  calls  on  your  patriotism  for 
a  defence. 

"  The  press  is  perfectly  free." — This  was 
written  in  the  year  1796,  and,  therefore,  you 
will  riot,  of  course,  allow  your  recent  complaint  , 
to  be  cited  in  contradiction  of  your  assertion.  But 
Sir*  th$se  complaints  are  confined  to  the  abridge- 
ment, which  this  valuable  branch  of  liberty  has 
suffered  from  the  sedition  law,  whence  it  follows, 
that,  tho'  the  proofs  which  I  am  about  to  produce 
in  contradiction,  are  drawn  from  proceedings  ot  a 
date  somewhat  later  than  that  of  your  letter,  they 
ought  to  be  admitted;  because,  they  were  not 

mded  upon  the  sedition  law,  nor  upon  any 
other  law,  passed  since  the  writing  of  your  let- 
ter^ 
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jter,  and  might*  consequently,  have  taken  place 
in  171/6  as  well  as  since  that  year. 

In  the  year  1797,  the  Spanish  Minister  com?* 
plained  against  me,  to  the  Federal  government, 
for  publishing  a  libel  against  him  and  his  king ; 
the  former  I  had  called  a  fop,  half-don  and  half- 
jansculotie,  and  the  latter  a  poor  degraded  crea- 
ture, who  had  entered  into  an  alliance  with  the 
murderers  of  the  head  of  his  family.  Notorious- 
ly true  as  this  was,  the  Federal  .Government  or^ 
vdered  a  criminal  prosecution  to  be  commenced 
against  me  in  the  Federal  court ;  but,  the  Span- 
iard, who  then  courted,  his  present  wife,  the 
daughter  of  your  patron  Mc.  Kean,  who  was 
then  Chief- Justice  of  Pennsylvania,  wished,  for. 
reasons  too  evident  to  mention,  to  bring  me  to 
trial  before  his  intended  father-in-law,  who,  be- 
sides owed  me  a  mortal  grudge.  The  Federal 
.government  could  not,  of  course,  do  any  thing 
by  way  of  compliance  with  this  request  3  it  was, 
therefore,  resolved  by  Mc.  Kean,  in  conjunction 
with  the  then  Governor  and  Secretary  of  the  State 
of  Pennsylvania,  to  commence  another  prosecuti- 
on in  the  Slate-court.  But  for  two  separate  go- 
vernments to  prosecute  a  man  at  one  and  the 
same  time,  and  for  the  same  indentical  offence, 
was  something,  for  which  even  the  Bights  of  Man 
Jiad  not,  as  yet,  furnished  a  precedent.  As, 
Jrowever,  the  ingenious  sons  of  liberty  are  seldom 
long  at  a  loss  for  the  means  of  carrying  a  favour- 
ite point,  it  was  resolved,  that  a  prosecution 
should  be  pushed  on  in  both  courts,  and,  to  pre- 
K  k  serve 
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ifierve  the  chances,  and  avoid  the  total  defeat  tha* 
might  arise  from  one  grand-jury's  being  governed 
by  a  favourable  decision  of  the  other,  the  two  At- 
tcrnies  General  compared  their  biilsof  indictment, 
one  taking  care  to  leave  out  such  parts  of  my  pub- 
Jications  as  the  other  had  inserted.  Thus  were 
two  crimes  made  out  of  one  pretended  libel ;  I 
•had  to  give  bail  twice,  and  encounter  the  trouble, 
vexation,  and  exper.ce  of  two  criminal  prosecu- 
tions, for  publishing  articles  which  would  not 
have  encouraged  the  most  haughty  and  insolent 
man  in  England  to  appeal  to  the  law. — And  yet, 
the  press  is  perfttly  free  "/ 

Butj  say  you,  both  the  bills  were  returned  ig~ 
noramus. — Very  true,  Doctor:  the  grand-juries 
preserved  me  from  the  clutches  of  your  patron  and 
his  associates,  they  preserved  my  wife  and  children 
from  want,  and  myself  from  the  disgrace  of  inhabi- 
ting the  felon  side  of  the  philanthropic  Philadelphia 
prison,  where  your  friend  Cooper  now  lies;  but5 
Doctor,  these  grand-juries,  these  invaluable  pre- 
servers of  liberty,  are  not  an  institution  of  the 
Rights  of  Man;  they  are  not,  and  were  not  at  the 
time  when  you  wrote  your  eulogium  on  the  liberty 
of  the  American  press,  peculiar  to  this  country.  I 
owed  my  preservation  at  that  dangerous  crisis,  not 
to  any  reform  in  the  jurisprudence  of  America,  not 
to  any  additional  safe-guard  which  the  revolution 
had  placed  round  the  liberty  of  the  press,  but  to 
that  valuable  part  of  the  jurisprudence  of  oura.i- 
cestors,  that  precious  gem  of  the  British  Constitu- 
tion^  which  the  people  of  these  States  have,  as  yet, 

had 


bad  too  much  sense  to  destroy,  and  which  still  ex- 
ists, in  all  its  glory,  in  the  country  which  gave  us 
birth,  and  which  you  have  had  the  ingratitude  to 
defame. 

I  should  now  remind  you  of  the  malicious  and 
vexatious  prosecution  of  Rush,  and  of  the  unjust 
and  oppressive  proceedings  therein,  with  none  of 
which  the  Sedition  law  had  any  thing  to  do;  but  you 
want  no  information  on  this  score,  and  I  trust,  that^ 
before  this  time,  the  Rush- Light  is  in  a  fair  way  of 
exposing  the  dark  transaction  to  the  view  of  our 
heretofore  deluded  fellow-subjects.  1  shall,  there- 
fore, conclude  my  remarks  on  your  "  perfect  liher- 
54  ty  of  the  press,"  by  the  developement  of  an  act 
of  tyranny,  in  your  present  Governor  Mc.  Kean, 
that  might  have  been  an  object  of  envy  with  Fou- 
quier  Tmvilie,  or  even  with  your  Robespierre  him- 
self. 

What  I  am  going  to  relate,  took  place  under 
the  government  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  the  year 
1797;  therefore,  ihe  Federal  Government  and  its 
sedition  law,  against  which  alone  you  now  complain 
for  haviag  abridged  the  liberty  of  the  press,  have 
nothing  to  do  with  the  matter.  Jt  took  place  in  the 
State  where  you  lived  j  it  took  place  under  the 
same  laws  and  the  same  Governor  and  Judges  that 
were  in  power  when  you  wrote  your  letter  of  1796, 
and  when  you  told  the  people  of  England,  that 
"  here  the  press  was  perfectly  free" 

In  1797,  Mc.  Kean,  the  Chief- justice  of  Penn- 
sylvania, 
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svH'ama,  formed  the  resolution  of  suppressing  Por- 
cupine's Gazette,  a  publication  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  violent  attachment  to  the  cause  of 
France,  he  had  been  frequently  assailed ;  btrt,  not- 
being  able  to  fix  on  any  thing  that  could  be  iairly 
called  a  libel,  and  having,  in  the  case  t)f  Oswald", 
experienced  fome  invonvenience  from  the  untrac-- 
tableness  of  grand  juries,  he  fell  upon  a  seheme 
by  which  he  hoped  to  effect  his  purpose  without 
their  assistance. 

He  collected  a  bundle  of  my  pamphlets  and  pa- 
pers, and  thereupon  issued  a  warrant  to  bring  me 
before  him.  This  warrant  (of  which  he  refused  me 
a  copy)  stated,  that  I  had  published  certain  false 
and-  malicious  libels,  against  himself,'  against  Mif- 
flin, Dallas,  Jefferson,  Munroe,  Gallatin,  Old 
Franklin,  the  Duke  of  Bedford^  Charles  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Lord  Stanhope,  Bonaparte,  the  Bishop 
of  Bergamo,  Pichegru,  Robespierre,  Talleyrand, 
Parker  the  mutineer  J,  Napper  Tandy,  Arthur 
O  Conner, — and  the  devil  knows  who  besides. 

Well,  wna*  did  he  demand  ?  Not  bail  for  my 
appearance,  as  the  law  required,  to  answer  for 
these  offences  at  the  next  court  of  Oyer  and  Ter- 
miner ;  no,  he  had  no  idea  of  committing'  his  ridi- 
culous charges  to  a  grand  jury,  which  is  always 
composed  of  men  of  some  respectability ;  he, 
therefore,  demanded  surety,  of  myself  and  two 
others,  in  the  sum  of four  thousand  dollars,  for  my 
keeping  the  peace  and  being  of  good  behaviour  !  Ha- 
ving taken  these  recognizances,  he  immediately  set 

himself 
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mmself  to  work  to  collect  my  subsequent  publica- 
tions, to  pick,  out  of  them  what  he  was  pleased  to' 
term  breaches  of  the  recognizances,  and,  thereupon 
he  issued  a  civil  process  for  the  recovery  of  the  four 
thousand  dollars,  in  the  name,  and  for  the  behoof, 
of  the  "free  State  of  Pennsylvania."  This  action 
lias  been  (in  ?he  same  way  as  Ruin's  wras)  put  off 
from  court  to  court  ever  since  December,  17^7, 
and,  as  the  times  are  now  changed,  will,  proba- 
bly, be  brought  to  trial  next  month. — Whether  he 
will  succeed  in  getting  such  a  jury  as  Rush  got,  is, 
as  yet,  uncertain. 

To  those  who  understand  the  law,  the  atrocity 
of  this  procedure  must  be  too  evident  to  need  ex- 
emplification ;  and,  every  man  of  common  sense 
must  perceive,  that,  in  a  State  where  the  usual 
course  of  law  can  be  thus  eluded;  where  grand-ju- 
ries (the  principal  check  on  a  partial  court)  can  be 
dispensed  with  at  pleasure  •  where  a  man  must  give 
security,  or  go  to  jail,  for  publishing  what  his  accu- 
sers never  intend  to  bring  before  a  jury;  where  like 
bail  can  be  demanded  of  him  every  wTeek,  and 
"where  he  can  be  kept  constantly,  and  for  years  toge- 
ther, bound  to  the  peace  and  good-behaviour,  at  the 
arbitrary  will  of  a  judge,  without  ever  having  bro- 
ken the  peace  or  behaved  ill,  and  without  ever 
being  brought  to  trial  ;  where  all  this  can  be  done, 
every  one  who  has  two  grains  of  sense  must  per- 
ceive, that  there  can  be  no  liberty  of  the  press,  nor 
any  other  liberty  whatever.— Yet,  you  exultingly 
exclaim,  65  Here  the  press  is  perfectly  free" 
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Such  freedom,  Doctor,  perfect  as  it  is,  docs 
not  satisfy  John  Bull.  Honest  John  is. sometimes, 
mong-beaded  and  fickle  ;  he  sometimes  wrangles 
with  his  best  friends,,  while  he  hugs  the  villains  who 
are  ready  and  willing  to  cut  his  throat;  but  John 
never  lose*  sight  of  the  main  chance,  and,  though 
a  noisy  patriot  may  wheedle  him  out  of  a  good 
deal,  you  would  find  it  very  difficult  to  coax  him 
into  contentment  with  your  Pennsylvanian  liberty 
of  the  press:  John's  liberty,  like  his  money,  must 
be  sterling,  or  he  hurls  it  in  your  teeth. 

-According  to  the  law,  and  the  established 
practice,  in  England,  surety  for  good  behaviour 
cannot  be  required  from  any  man,  for  a  libel,  be- 
fore conviction  ;  and  in  all  other  cases  when  it  can- 
be  required,  it  must  be  required  by  a  justice  of  the 
peace,  or  by  the  court,  upon  conviction.  No- 
judge  ofthe  king's  bench  has  any  such  authority. 
A  sovereign  people  may,  indeed,  say,  that  their- 
judges  ought  to  have  greater  power  than  those  ap- 
pointed by  a  king,  and,  if  they  like  it,  I  am  sure 
I  have  no  objection,  so  long  as  it  does  not  afreet 
me.  But,  this  is  not  the  matter  between  you  and  me  : 
you  have,  in  a  most  artful  and  insiduous  manner, 
endeavoured  to  perfuade  the  people  of  England, 
that  the  liberty  of  the  press,  which  you  enjoy  in 
Pennsylvania  is  greater  than  that  which  they  enjoy, 
and  I  have  undertaken  to  undeceive  them. 

Fitzherbert,  in  his  Natura  Brevium  (a 
book  of  established  authority  in  the  law  courts, 
both  here  and  in  England),  treating  of  the  writ  de 
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*securitdte  facts  (security  for  the  peace),  says:* 
This  writ  lies,  when  a  man  is  in  fear  or  doubt, 
"  that  Mother  will  beat  or  assault  him;  and  lies 
"  properly  where  one  man  does  threaten  another 
"  to  kill  him,  beat  him,  or  assault  him  " — Further, 
"  the  Justices  of  the  King's  Bench  will  not  grant 
"  any  writ  for  sureties  of  the  peace,  without  male- 
*  ing  oath,  that  he  is  in  fear  of  corporal  damage'* 
With  respect  to  the  good  behaviour,  Lord  Coke 
says:  "  libellous  words  ere  nci  a  breach  of  the  be- 
<s  haviour;  for  though  such  words  are  motives,  and 
"  mediate  provocations  for  breach  of  the  peace,  yet 
"  tend  they  not  immediately  to  the  breach  of  the 
peace,  like  a  challenge." — The  first  of  these  au- 
thors wrote  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Eighth,  the 
second  in  the  reign  of  Queen  Elizabeth.  Lord 
Coke,  who  is  well  known  to  have  been  no  favourer 
oi  libels,  cites  a  case,  in  which  a  man,  after  being, 
bound  (for  some  offence)  to  be  of  good  behaviour 
till  a  time  named,  did,  in  the  interim,  use  slan- 
derous words  against  the  person,  whom  he  had  be- 
fore offended;  yet  was  it  determined,  that  this  was 
:7io  breach  oj  his  recognizance. 

Lord  Camden,  in  speaking  of  an  attempt 
somewhat  resembling  the  procedure  of  M'Kean, 
exclaims :  "  What  must  one  think  of  any  court  of 
"  justice  [not  a  single  judge,  off  the  benchj  that 
"  shall,  upon  the  caption  of  a  man  as  a  libeller, 
w  refuse  to  let  him  to  bail,  before  he  has  entered 
"  likewise  into  recognizance  for  his  behaviour? 
ic'  Nay,  if  the  same  person  should  afterwards  be 
Si  guilty  of  any  petty  constructive  misdemeanor, 

«  or 
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or  breach  of*  ihe  peace,  it  might  be  pretended  iu 
■Ci  had  forfeited  his  former  heavy  recognizance  ;  so 
"  thatv  he  would  be  punished,  not  in  proportion 

to  his  real  tran*.gres>ion,  but  to  one  that  wa*  on- 
"  ly  supposed :  and  this  in  a  country  where  law 
"  presumes  every  man  to  be  innocent  until  he  be 

found  guilty !  In  plain  words,  it  is  a  libel  on  the 
"  constitution  to  hold  such  doctrine,  and,  in  a 
c;  judge,  a  breach  of  his  tru^t  (which  is  treason  at 
"  Common  Law)  to  support  it.  It  would  render 
"  every  English  subject,  by  possibility,  .a  miserable 

c<  fettered  slave !'-  Jt  follows,  then,  of  course 

that  every  Pennsylvania!!  is,  by  possibility*  a  mise- 
rable fettered  slave;  for,,  the  tyranny,  which  Lord 
Camden  trembled,  at  in  theory,  Ivic.  Kean  has  re- 
duced to  practice.— And  yet,  Doctor,      htre  the 

press  is  perfectly  fret!"  And  yet,  this  is  the 
very  man  whom  the  people  have  just  raised  from 
the  bench  to  the  chair  of  State,  with  loud  huzzas 
of c;  Mc.  Kean  and  liberty!"  Yea,  this,  this  is  the 
man,  to.promote  whose  election  you  took  up  your 
battered  pen,  and  from  whom  you  have  been  mean 
enough  to  solicit  a  rexxzrd !. — 4i  Tell  it  not  in  GatL; 
"  publish  it  not  in  the  streets  of  Askelon!" 

There  remains  but  one  other  subject  of  your 
letter  of  1796  f  or  me  to  notice,  in  doing  which  I 
shall  be  very  brief. 

{f  Here  we  have  no  church  establishment" — 
This  is  perfectly  correct.  I  could,  indeed,  show 
that  this  is  one  of  the  greatest  evils  of  the  American 
system;  that  it  is  .a  .defect,  which  the  government 
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feels  most  severely,  ar>d  which  will,  much  mors 
than  any  other  cause,  retard  the  national  unity  and 
happiness  of  the  people.    To  say  what  I  could 
wjsh  to  say,  on  this  head,  would  demand  room? 
which  1  have  not  to  spare;  but  your  observations 
of  1799,  may,  perhaps,  induce  you  to  fear,  that 
your  exultation  of  1796  was  rather  premature. 
For,  Sir,  if  the  people  of  America,  with  those  nume- 
rous advantages  and  thofe  few  temptations  to  vice, 
which  you  give  them,  are,  as  you  say  they  are, 
more  ignorant,  less  industrious,  less  virtuous,  less 
religious,  and,  if  there  be  more  infidelity  amongst 
them,  and  less  zeal  to  defend  revelation,  where, 
I  pray  you,  are  we  to  look  for  all  *he  good,  which 
Jias  ari-en  out  of  the  absence  of  a  church  establish- 
ment ?  Doubt,  Sir,  that  you  have  been  deceived; 
forbear  to  rail  against  the  Church,  and  hope,  with 
me,  ;hat  the  day  will  never  come,  when  a  motley, 
mongrel  crew  of  sectaries  shall  succeed  in  hurling 
her  from    her  base,   and,  afong  with  her,  that 
ancient  and  glorious  fabrick   of  which  she  has 
ever   been,  and   still  is  the   principal  support. 
Nay,  Sir,  go  one  step  further  with  me:  confess  y  cur 
errcrs ;  acknowledge  that  you  were  deluded,  and 
were  instrumental  in  deluding  others.    Make  all 
the  atonement  in  your  power  :  return  home,  and 
tell  what  you  have  seen.    Never  was  there  a  man, 
w  ho  had  a  fairer  opportunity  of  evincing  true  great- 
ness of  mind,  of  exchanging  contempt  for  respect, 
misery  for  happiness.    You  have  a  country  that 
ever  stands  with  open  arms  to  welcome  her  wan- 
dering sons:  turn  not  from  her  maternal  embrace- 
to  the  selfish  hug  of  democracy  :  at  any  rate,  dis* 
L  l  honour 
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honour  not  the  name  of  Englishman  by  becoming 
the  eleemosynary  eulogist  of  a  puffed-up  petty 
despot,  whose  person  you  must  loath,  whose  actions 
you  must  reprobate^  and  whose  character  you  must 
despise. 

With  this  admonition  I  bid  ycru  farewell,  as- 
suring you,  that,  while  I  rejoice  at  your  publick 
disappointments,  there  are  very  few  who  more  sin- 
cerely regret  your  private  calamities,  and  no  one 
who  more  heartily  despises  your  former  panegyrists 
and  present  persecutors, 

I  am,  Sir3 

Your  humble  Servant, 

Wm.  Cobbett. 


fc^*  The  Letter  to  Mr.  Cooper  will  appear  in  the  nest 
Number  of  the  Rush-Ligat. 


[End  of  No.  V. — 30th  April,  1800.] 
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AN  ADDRESS 

TO  THE  PEOPLE  OF  ENGLAND. 

At  the  end  of  that  difaftrous  war  which  fe- 
parated  the  moft  flourifhing  colonies,  that  had 
been  lent  forth  by  any  nation,  ancient  or  mo- 
dern, from  the  mother  country,  every  patriotic 
Engliftiman  faw  that  event  with  regret.  It 
was  paft.  It  could  not  be  recalled.  To  make 
the  beft  of  an  ill  managed  bufinefs;  to  turn 
feeming  evil  to  our  advantage ;  and  to  endea- 
vour to  regain  the  efteem  and  confidence  of 
America,  could  be  the  only  deiire  of  every 
wife  man,  who  wiflied  well  to  the  two  coun- 
tries. 
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In  the  prefent  political  Mate  of  Great  Brf- 
tain,  which  is  manufacturing  and  commercial, 
we  cannot  ex1'^,  but  by  a  connection  with  fo- 
reign nations:  we  live  by  our  foreign  cuftom- 
ers: talke  them  away,  and  the  whole  face  of 
our  affairs  would  be  totally  changed.  No 
doubt,  if  Great  Britain  were  to  live  within 
herfelf,  (lie  would  (till  be  a  powerful  empire, 
and  command  refpect  among  the  nations  of 
Europe:  but  the  revolution  that  would  take 
place  on  fuch  an  event  wpuld  produce  a  tem- 
porary ruin  to  the  prefent  generation:  there- 
fore, every  wellwifher  to  his  country  would 
be  forry  to  fee  fo  great  a  change,  and  mull  be 
deli  reus  of  f importing  our  commercial  and 
manufacturing  eftablilhments ;  and,  of  courfe, 
to  preferve  fo  valuable  a  cuftomer  as  Ame- 
rica. 

It  is  of  little  importance  to  Englifiimen  what 
laws  the  Americans  are  governed  by,  confider- 
ed  in  the  abftract;  but  it  is  of  the  utmoft  con- 
lequence,  whether  they  will  continue  to  be  our 
cuftomers.  The  population  of  that  country  is 
increafing  with  greater  rapidity  than  any  other 
Quarter  of  the  Globe:  though  I  believe  their 
politicians  are  too  languine  in  their  expec- 
tations on  that  head ;  and,  have  founded  their 
data  on  wrong  principles:  neverthelefs,  it  muft 
be  confelled  that  population  will  proceed  ra- 
pidly, even  if  their  government  (hould  (as  they 
have  done)  check  the  progrefs  of  nature:  and, 
fhall  we  defpife  a  fet  of  cuftomers  who  are  con- 
tinually 
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tinualiy  multiplying,  or  throw  any  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  our  mutual  friendfhip? 

At  the  dofe  of  the  war,  every  one  believed 
that  if  we  could  fee  lire  the  exclufive  trade  of 
America,  that  there  was  nothing  loft  by  the 
conteft:  but  the  difficulty  lay  in  fecuring  that 
trade.  Franqe,  our  natural  enemy;  Germany 
to  whom  America  is  indebted  for  the  rnoft  in- 
duftrious  part  of  her  citizens;  and  the  Eaft- 
Indies,  from  which  we  are  not  able  to  exclude 
them,  are  manufacturing  nations  which  were 
likely  to  (hare  in  the  trade  of  that  great  con- 
tinent. Nothing  remained  for  Great  Britain, 
but  to  endeavour  to  gain  an  influence  in  the 
councils  of  her  late  colonies,  now  become  inde- 
pendent ftates.  But  when  we  coniider  the  na- 
ture of  the  governments  exercifed  over  that 
country,  nothing  could  be  conceived  more 
difficult.  Thirteen  independent  governments, 
and  feveral  more,  in  embryo,  could  not  be 
eafily  influenced  by  foreign  councils.  The 
general  government,  or  what  was  then  called 
"  the  continental  Congrefs"  had  very  little 
power  to  enforce  its  ordinances. 

So  that  that  government,  had  no  more  virtual 
power  over  the  ftates,  than  what  Great  Britain 
expected  to  regain;  viz.  an  influence  over  their 
councils;  and,  an  attention  in  them,  to  its  re- 
commendations. It  was  therefore  the  intereft, 
as  it  was  the  defign  of  Great  Britain,  to  endea- 
vour to  concentrate  the  powers  or'  government 
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as  much  as  poffible  in  the  congrefs,  efpecially 
that  part  of  it  which  relates  to  foreign  nations: 
fuch  as,  the  power  of  making  treaties,  and  lay- 
ing impofts.  That  object  being  gained,  there 
would  then  be  a  point  at  which  we  might  direct 
our  artillery.  At  that  time  nothing  was  to  be 
done  but  by  the  infinuation  and  addrefsofour  old 
friends  the  loyalifts;  whom,  it  was  well  known, 
confifted  of  nearly  half  the  American  people: 
for,  we  had  on  our  fide,  not  only  thofe,  who 
had,  like  truly  loyal  fubjects,  fought  againft  in- 
dependence, but  all  thofe,  who,  hating  the 
anarchy  of  republicanifm,  wifhed  for  a  govern- 
ment limilar  to  England,  a  limited  monarchy; 
all  thefe,  and  they  are  the  moft  refpectable  for 
wealth,  learning  and  influence,  were  on  our 
lide  and  feconded  our  views  in  bringing  the 
government  to  one  focus:  they,  that  they 
might  obtain  honours,  rank  and  power,  and  we; 
(Great  Britain,)  that  we  might  have  a  point  on 
which  to  erect  our  influential  engine,  which, 
like  that  contemplated  by  Archimedes,  ihould 
move  the  earth. 

What  feconded  all  our  views,  in  a  kind  of 
miraculous  manner,  was  that  dillraction  which 
naturally  follows  all  great  revolutions  in  govern- 
ment. The  fovereign  people  (as,  I  believe, 
every  fovereign  people  will  always  be)  were 
divided.  One  party  contended  about  forms  of 
government:  and  the  other*  afliduoufly  fought 
after  private  intereft,  defpifing  thofe  who  looked 
farther  than  perfonal  aggrandizement.  Each 
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of  thefe  parties  again,  mot  out  into  innume- 
rable ramifications,  of  which  it  is  needlefs  for 
me  at  prefent  to  give  the  detail.  The  moft 
prominent  however  among  the  politicians  were 
the  republicans  and  limited  monarchies;  and 
among  the  felfijh  there  was  a  ft  range  contrariety 
of  efforts  which  at  leaft  deferve  fome  notice, 
as  it  fhews  the  difaftrous  effects  of  fudden 
changes  in  government.  The  fovereign  peo- 
ple, tug  rag  and  bob  tail,  men  of  information, 
and  men  of  no  information,  finding  themfelves 
in  pofleffion  of  immenfe  tracts  of  back  country ; 
of  the  free  navigation  of  the  ocean,  from  which 
they  had  been,  in  fome  meafure,  for  their  own 
good,  reftricted;  in  the  polfellion  of  the  privilege 
of  manufacturing  for  themfelves,  from  which 
alfo  they  had  been  wifely  reftrained,  that  they 
might  be  employed  in  more  profitable  occupa- 
tions, without  claming  with  the  intereft  of  the 
mother  country:  finding  themfelves,  I  fay,  in 
poffeffion  of  thefe  new  acquirements,  every  one 
of  the  felfijh  thought  of  nothing  but  realizing 
immenfe  fortunes  in  a  fhort  time. 

On  one  fide  was  feen  the  fpeculators  in  land. 
Vain  would  it  be  for  me  to  defcribe  their  exag- 
gerated hopes.  In  the  fanciful  vifions  which 
their  own  imaginations  created,  they  faw  all 
the  nobility  of  Europe  driven  from  that  quarter 
of  the  globe,  by  the  u  volcanic  irruptions''  of 
liberty  and  equality,  which  then  began  to  make 
its  appearance,  pouring  their  riches  into  Ame- 
rica, and  purchafing  their  back  land.  The 
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value  of  fome  of  thofe  lands,  in  particular  fi- 
tuations,  had  abfolutely  increafed  fifty  fold; 
and,  according  to  yankee  realbning,  fucfa  would 
be  the  proportional  increafe  for  ages.  Ame- 
rican lands  were  offered  for  fale  in  every  capital 
city  in  Europe  :  and  many  Europeans  become 
the  dupes  of  American  fwindlers.  We  have 
only  to  rejoice  that  thofe  dupes  were  generally 
the  outcasts  of  European  countries,  who  were 
entrapped  in  cobwebs  of  their  own  weaving. 
How  much  muft  it  not  gladden  the  heart  of  every 
true  born  Englifhman,  zealous  for  his  king  and 
country,  and  happy  in  the  union  of  church  and 
irate,  when  I  inform  them,  that  the  arch  traitor 
Frieftley  was  one  of  thofe  dupes:  and  that  his 
furtune,  formerly  employed  with  too  much  fuc- 
cefs  to  fap  the  foundation  of  every  thing  noble 
and  grand  in  the  fabric  of  our  Gothic  inftitu- 
JLions,  is  now  pocketed  by  an  American  land 
fpcculating-fwindler ;  and,  that  all  that  re- 
mains to  him  of  his  former  grcatnefs,  is  fome 
twenty  or  thirty  thoufand  acres  of  land  fituated 
among  rocks  and  dreadful  precipices,  40  miles 
from  any  habitation,  and  yet  untrodden  by  the 
foot  of  man.  And  as  for  poor  Cooper,  his  co- 
adjutor, though  it  is  almoft  impoflible  he  could 
fuffer  too  much  for  publifhing  that  infamous 
lying  pamphlet  in  1794,  with  a  view  of  in- 
veigling, kidnapping  and  trepanning  his  ma- 
jefty's  liege  fubjecls  from  a  happy  mediocrity, 
obtained  by  moderate  labour,  in  the  bofoni 
of  civil  fociety,  to  the  wilds  of  Northumbra- 
Pcnnfylvania,  inhabited  by  wild  bcafts,  and  men 
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worfe  than  favages,  men  under  whofe  inhofpi- 
fcafole  roof  no  man  ever  entered  but  to  be  fwind- 
\td:  RpbivCooper!  is  at  this  moment  languish- 
ing in  Penrifylvania  jail,  a  victim  to  the  perfidy 
or  his  neighbours  and  of  the  American  «*■  chief 
who  now  commands." 

True  born  Britons!  you  in  whofe  nature  a 
vindictive  fpirit  never  entered,  could  you  wifli 
to  fee  your  enemies,  thofe  enemies  bred  in  your 
own  bofom,  meet  a  more  juft  retribution  for 
their  crimes. 

But  what  adds  to  the  roeafure  of  their  calami- 
ties, is,  that  they  are  hated  and  defpifed  by  the 
American  people,  who,  ignorant  of  their  talents, 
fee  in  them  only  the  diforganizers  and  deitroyers 
of  all  government.  But  who,  my  dear  country- 
men, inflicted  the  laft  part  of  their  punilh- 
ment — Peter  Porcupine  is  the  man:  he  it  was 
that  held  them  up  as  traitors,  parricides  and 
atheitts  to  America,  and  reprefented  their  phi- 
Aofophy  as  the  breath  of  pefliience  to  every  civil 
fociety. 

But  the  Americans  themfelves  aifo  fell  into 
their  own  toils:  Europeans  were  foon  unde- 
ceived with  refpect  to  the  quality  of  the  lands; 
and,  therefore  immenfe  tracts  of  mountain  lay 
unfold,  and  abforbed  that  capital,  which  might 
have  been  employed  in  improving  imprcveable 
lands,  and  wa3  the  ruin  of  many  an  American 
land  jobber. 

Another 
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Another  clafs  of  fovereign  citizens  were  thofe 
who  dreamt  of  making  their  fortunes  by  trading 
with  foreign  nations:  but,  there  being  little 
money  in  the  country  (the  fpecie  having  been 
exhaufted  in  the  war)  it  was  referved  for  our 
pretended  friends  only,  who  could  obtain  credit 
in  England,  to  commence  that  undertaking. 
So  have  I  fcen  two  foldiers,  in  the  barracks  at 
Halifax,  on  the  day  before  pay  day,  the  one 
having  bilked  the  landlady  durft  not  afk  for 
more  credit;  the  other,  equally;  guilty,  but 
who  had  not  been  feen  in  the  nefarious  trans- 
action, had  the  impudence  to  run  his  face  for  a 
pint  of  whifky. — In  the  fame  manner,  thole 
cowardly  tories,  wi;o,  wiihing  well  to  England, 
had  not  the  courage  to  fight  for  her,  now  had 
the  impudence  to  folicit  credit  from  that  coun- 
try whom  they  had  treacheroufly  oppofed  by 
Itanding  neuter  on  the  day  of  trial.  The  Eng- 
lifh  merchants  and  manufacturers  are  not  Scru- 
pulous about  giving  credit.  The  quakers  in 
Pennfylvania,  and  our  friends  in  other  ftates, 
met  with  fuccefs  in  their  firfi:  undertaking 
beyond  example,  and  equal  to  the  firft  fpecu- 
lators  in  land ;  fo  that  it  was  difficult  to  deter- 
mine which  was  the  mod  profitable  fpeculation: 
fome  of  thefe  adventurers,  with  a  view  of  mak- 
ing the  moft  of  every  thing,  fold  whole  car- 
goes  of  Englifh  goods  for  half  their  original 
coft,  in  order  to  fpeculate  in  the  purchafe  of 
back  lands:  but  the  lands  remain  unfold;  the 
creditors  in  England  unpaid,  and  the  debtor  or 
Speculator,  run  away,  in  jail,  or  become  bankrupt. 
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The  third  elafs  of  felfifli  men  produced  by  the 
revolution  were  thofe  who  directed  their  atten- 
tion to  manufacturing.  It  was  fuppofed  that 
the  Jegi flatures  would  make  laws  favourable  to 
their  intereft,  in  order  to  raife  America  from  a 
nominal  to  a  real  independence;  and,  the  Itate 
legiflatures  feemed,  at  that  time,  to  fecond  their 
views.  This  was  an  enterprize,  the  mo  ft  fe- 
rious  that  could  arife,  to  the  interefts  of  Eng- 
land, and  various  were  the  fchemes  attempted 
by  our  agents  to  ftrangle  the  infant  Hercules  in 
the  cradle.  It  has  been  accomplifhed,  equal  to 
our  molt  fanguine  wi flies.  In  the  other  (pecu- 
lations thoufands  were  ruined,  but  thoufands 
alfo  made  immenfe  fortunes:  But*  fortunately 
for  Great  Britain,  in  the  manufacturing  projects* 
there  was  a  general  wreck:  not  an  individual 
wasfaved;  and  fuch  is  now,  happily,  the  diflike 
to  thofe  undertakings,  that  this  generation  muft 
pafs  away,  before  any  attempts  will  be  made  to 
revive  them. 


Previous  to  the  revolution  America  could 
not  manufacture  a  hob-nail  for  her  own  ufe ; 
this  prohibition  was  the  effect  of  a  Bririfh  act 
of  parliament:  and  the  folly  of  American  pro- 
jectors has  prolonged  that  prohibition  which 
the  omnipotence  of  our  parliament  attempted 
in  vain.  Such  is  the  almighty  power  of  iilent 
ever- wakeful  Britilh  influence.  After  America 
had  fpilt  the  blood  of  her  braveft  men,  in  a 
conteft  for  feven  years  to  obtain  independence, 
it  was  rendered  a  mere  bubble  by  the  intriguing 
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genius  of  Engliftimen,  and  their  friends,  dif- 
perfcd  through  the  ftates.  The  tories  have  no 
talents  for  the  field,  but  in  the  cabinet  their 
powers  are  wonderful.  The  overthrow  of  thefe 
manufacturing  eftablifhments  muft  be  consi- 
dered as  a  chef  d'ceuvre;  whether  we  regard 
the  means  by  which  it  was  accomplilhed,  or 
the  grand  end  that  was  fteadily  kept  in  view; 
(viz.)  to  keep  faft  hold  of  the  fk'irts  of  the  gar- 
ments of  Columbia,  and  let  heron  no  account 
go.  As  .to  the  means  of  deftruetion,  it  was  va- 
rious, as  the  characters  of  the  owners,  the  fitua- 
tion,  or  nature  of  the  eftablifhments.  Some- 
times by  fire;  but  moft  generally  by  inundating 
the  markets  with  goods  of  the  fame  manufacture 
from  this  country,  and  felling  them  far  below 
the  prime  coft,  in  order  to  drive  American  ma- 
nufacturers out  of  their  own  market.  Another 
method  was,  to  recommend  Englifh  artifts  of 
no  talents  to  their  notice,  as  men  of  the  flrft 
rate  abilities.  But  what  favoured  us  more 
than  any  thing  elfe  was,  the  war  that  broke  out 
about  this  time  betwixt  France  and  England. 
The  manufacturies  of  France  were  cut  up. 
Thofe  demagogues  who  had  feized  the  reins  of 
government  in  that  country,  totally  ignorant 
of  the  mode  of  warfare  that  ought  to  have  been 
purfued  again  ft  us,  fufTered  their  own  manu- 
facturies to  dwindle,  whilft  ours  gained  itrength 
by  their  downfal.  It  was  completely  in  their 
power,  at  one  time,  to  have  crippled  our  cotton 
manufacture,  by  harafling  the  tranfportation  of 
cotton  wool;    and   guarding  with  vigilance 
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thofe  places  from  whence  we  have  the  beft 
Ripply:  by  this  means  the  Brazil  and  Surinam 
cotton,  without  which  we  cannot  make  our 
fineft  muflins,  might  have  been  raifed  fo  high  in 
the  foreign  market  as  to  prevent  their  confump- 
tion:  or,  even  at  times,  by  a  fcarcity,  throw 
half  the  Scots  and  Manchefter  manufacluries 
idle  for  the  want  of  wool.  But  what  did  thefe 
French  demagogues  do?  by  letting  the  blacks 
at  liberty  in  the  Weft- Indies,  the  war  whoop 
was  raifed,  which  drove  to  the  Atlantic  fhores 
20,000  Frenchmen,  and  iilver  in  fpecie  to  the 
amount  of  40  millions  of  dollars;  a  fum  which 
at  leaft  doubled  the  fpecie  in  the  United  States, 
the  confequence  of  which  was,  that  the  price 
of  manual  labour,  and  every  article  of  con- 
fumption  was  doubled.  Thus  a  ftate  of  things 
was  introduced,  which  made  it  impoftible  for 
the  infant  manufacluries  of  America  to  contend 
with  the  old  eftablilhed  ones  of  England, 

During  this  period  of  fpeculation  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of,  there  arofe  a  fet  of  fwindlers  of  a 
new  defcription  ;  the  nature  of  whofe  villany, 
the  goodnefs  of  our  laws  make  us  totally  unac- 
quainted with,  thefe  men  fet  about  projecting 
fome  internal  improvement  upon  the  face  of  the 
country,  for  the  general  accommodation  of  the 
fovereign  people,  fuch  as  canals,  bridges,  quays, 
manufactories,  turnpike  roads,  &c.  of  which 
America  is  greatly  deftitute:  in  fhort,  every 
ppjecl:  that  a  fertile  imagination  could  con- 
ceive, was  to  be  executed  by  a  pottery;  every 
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body,  young  and  old,  rich  and  poor,  who  could 
raife  ten  dollars,  from  Vermont  to  Georgia, 
were  fubfcribers  to  fome  one  or  other  of  thefe 
lotteries,  in  hopes  of  making  fudden  and  rapid 
fortunes.  But  they  all  turned  out  no  more 
than  a  bag  of  moonfhine:  fome  of  thefe  lotte- 
ries were  never  drawn ;  fome  feven  years  in 
drawing,  and  others,  after  they  had  been 
drawn,  the  prizes  could  never  be  known,  or  if 
known  obtained.  It  was  in  vain  to  profecute 
them;  they  ihifted  the  blame  from  one  to  ano- 
ther, and  the  only  perfon  allowed  to  be  refpon- 
fible,  you  would  find  either  in  jail,  or  dead,  or 
run  away. 

But  the  moll  barefaced,  fliamelefs,  hardened 
villian  that  I  ever  heard  of,  who  had  any  con- 
nection with  thefe  lotteries  was  one  Blodget. 
Although  it  was  notorious  that  he  had  fwindled 
the  proprietors  of  Wafhington  lottery  tickets, 
to  the  amount  of  50,000  dollars,  he  had  Mill 
the  impudence  to  thruft  himfelf  into  the  beft 
company  (but  the  beft  is  no  great  things)  in 
Philadelphia.  Many  a  time  1  have  had  a 
month's  mind  to  kick  the  rafcal  out  of  my  fnop, 
when  he  came  there  fkulking,  and  claiming  an 
acquaintance,  on  account  of  the  fimilarity  of 
our  political  opinions.  I  thought  fuch  a  fellow 
would  difgrace  any  opinions;  and  fo  it  would 
any  where  but  in  Philadelphia.  But  as  1  was 
then  {hooting  at  higher  game,  in  which  the 
puppy  might  be  ferviceable,  I  thought  it  beft 
to  let  him  fometimes  trot  at  my  heel;?,  coupled 
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to  paribn  Abercrombie,  or  any  other  of  the 
fpanicl  tribe. 

Could  you  have  imagined,  my  dear  country- 
men, that  in  America,  where  there  are  plenty 
of  lands  to  cultivate,  and  where  it  is  in  the  power 
of  any  young  induftrious  man  to  acquire  a  de- 
cent farm  of  his  own,  that  the  whole  continent, 
from  one  end  to  the  other,  fhould  be  taken  up 
in  fuch  wild  fpeculations  as  I  have  defcribed? 
Was  it  poffible  for  you  to  think,  that  thofe  very 
manufacluries,  by  which  you  have  gained  fuch 
iinmenfe  riches,  and  eclipfed  every  other  nation, 
mould  be  totally  defpifed  by  the  people:  dif- 
couraged  by  the  legiflatures ;  and,  confequent: 
ly,  the  ruin  of  thofe  who  engaged  in  them? 
Such  is,  however,  the  fact,  and  you  may  rejoice 
in  it;  if  they  are  fools  you  reap  the  advantage 
of  that  folly  :  and  there  is  now  no  hazard  in 
declaring  it.  Their  opinions  of  commerce, 
the  arts  and  agriculture,  are  fixed,  into  preju- 
dices, which  nothing  but  poverty  and  a  new 
generation  can  efface:  yes!  when  they  become 
fo  poor  that  they  are  unable  to  purchafe  your 
manufactures,  they  will  then  ceafe  to  purchafe 
them,  but  not  till  then.  When  they  are  be- 
come fo  poor,  as  not  to  be  able  to  eftablifh 
manufacluries,  then  they  will  think  of  efta- 
blifhing  them;  but  not  till  then. — They  fay, 
if  How  can  we  ever  be  poor,  while  vye  have  fo 
much  land!"  but  they  might  confider  that  land 
is  not  riches,  until  it  be  cultivated;  and  that 
there  is  no  encouragement  for  cultivation  when 
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the  produce  cofts  as  much  to  bring  it  to  market 
as  it  is  worth;  that  manufactures  bring  the 
market  to  the  farmer's  door ;  and  draws  the 
farms  clofer  together;  whereas  a  want  of 
thefe,  keeps  the  cultivators  afunder,  and  makes 
them  occupy  a  greater  fpace  of  ground. 

When  you  contemplate  America  at  a  dif- 
tance,  you  are  apt  to  figure  to  yourfelves  a 
country,  where  the  people  are  pleafed  with  a 
rural  life,  and  that  in  their  houfes  peace,  honef- 
ty,  and  fimplicity  reigns;  that  their  hofpitality 
to  ftrangers  is  unbounded,  and  that  they  have 
no  occaiion  to  ufe  any  low  cunning  or  craft  in 
the  way  of  bargaining,  for  the  fake  of  a  trifling 
gain  :  but,  be  not  deceived,  the  very  reverfe  of 
this,  would  be  a  genuine  picture  of  the  Ame- 
rican character. 

Having  thus  taken  a  curfory  view  of  the 
Jelfijh  party,  we  (hall  turn  again  to  the  views  of 
the  politicians*  and  their  formations  into  par- 
ties. It  cannot  be  denied,  that,  a  conliderable 
portion  of  the  people  of  North  America,  not- 
withftanding  their  love  of  independence,  were 
prejudiced  in  favour  of  a  limited  monarchy, 
fimilar  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Under  the 
protection  of  our  government,  they  had  arrived 
at  a  more  perfect  ftate  of  civil  liberty  than  the 
colonies  of  any  other  European  nation.  When 
they  turned  their  eyes  to  Mexico,  Peru,  the 
Brazils  or  any  of  the  Antilles,  nothing  was  to 
be  feen  but  flavery,  under  various  garbs:  the 
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human  mind  held  in  bondage,  and  prevented 
from  developing  its  powers.  Whereas  Anglo- 
America,,  had  no  other  appearance  of  being  a  new 
country,  than  the  extent  of  uncultivated  land, 
and  the  want  of  fome  of  thofe  Gothic  ornaments 
which  indicate  the  antiquity  of  fome  of  our  in- 
ftitutions.  In  England  we  have  laws,  cuftoms 
and  ufages,  whofe  original  is  fo  wrapt  up  in  the 
dark  ages,  that  it  is  impoffible  for  human  inge- 
nuity to  trace  them  to  their  fource;  Whereas 
in  the  United  States — though  man  and  his  pre- 
judices be  the  fame  as  in  Europe — yet  this  cir- 
cumstance gives  it  the  appearance  of  a  new 
country,  that  not  any  family,  or  opinion,  or  re- 
ligion, has  yet  obtained  a  pre-eminence  over 
another;  and  therefore,  upon  the  whole,  our 
late  colonies  has  more  the  refemblance  of  an 
engrafted  branch*  from  an  old  trunk,  which 
immediately  gives  fruit,  than  a  plant  raifed 
from  feed,  which  yields  no  fruit  for  many  years. 
The  learned,  therefore,  amongft  our  former 
colonifts,  were  able  to  know,  and  appreciate, 
the  value  of  our  glorious  conftitution ;  and, 
(like  a  good  apprentice,  who,  though  he  is  not 
willing  to  ferve  longer  than  the  term  of  his  ap- 
prenticefhip,  is,  neverthelefs,  defirous  of  fol- 
lowing the  fame  trade  after  the  example  of  his 
matter,  who  has  been  enriched  by  the  calling) 
were  determined,  without  venturing  on  new 
ground,  to  have  a  conftitution  of  government  fi- 
milar  to  our  own.  On  the  other  hand,  their  revo- 
lution not  being  the  work  of  one  man,  or  even  bo- 
dy of  men  (though  Waftiington  occupies  a  con. 
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fpicuous  nich  in  the  edifice,)  it  was  difficult  to 
determine  who  fhould  be  the  head  of  the  ftruc- 
ture,  or  fill  up  the  intermediate  grades  from  him 
to  the  people.  It  was  evident  that  to  form  fuch 
an  arrangement,  and  to  choofe  from  fuch  an 
infinite  number  of  pretenfions,  would  caufe 
great  heart-burnings,  and  produce  more  foes 
than  friends. 

The  leaders  of  an  army  in  time  of  war,  are 
not  always  qualified  to  guide  the  councils  of  a 
nation  in  peace;  and  thofe  who  know  the  cha- 
racter of  the  American  officers,  muft  acknow- 
ledge, with  due  deference  to  their  bravery, 
that  they  were  no  more  capable  of  exercifing 
the  civil  offices  in  a  ftate,  generally,  than  the 
tavern  keepers  of  England  would  be  fit  to  fuc- 
ceed  the  lords  and  commons.  For  thefe  rea- 
fons,  the  wifhes  of  fenfible  Americans,  with  ref- 
peS.  to  their  future  fyftem  of  government  was 
fufpended  for  a  time;  or,  until  the  foldiers 
mould  mix  into  the  mafs  of  citizens,  and  be 
forgotten,  or  no  longer  regarded. 

It  was  in  vain  to  ftifle  the  pretenfions  of  thofe 
men  who  had  ftood  forward  in  the  revolution. 
They  had  been  aclive  and  attentive  to  the  in- 
terefts  of  America;  and  it  was  not  eafy,  what- 
ever might  be  their  talents,  to  command  them 
into  lilence;  or  that  their  companions  in  arms, 
(hould  tell  them  not  to  intermeddle  in  the  af- 
fairs of  that  country  whom  they  equally  had 
endeavoured  to  emancipate:  hence  the  origin 
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of  the  two  political  parties,  which  agitate? 
North  America,  The  republicans  appeared 
to  be  the  ftrongefr,  and  to  have  the  bed  rea- 
fons  on  their  fide;  becaufe  republican  inftitu- 
tions  Were  already  formed  throughout  the 
ftates;  the  greater  number  of  officers,  both  in 
the  militia  and  civil  departments,  being  elected 
by  the  people;  a  fyftem  which  is  eternally 
(landing  in  oppofition  to,  and  controling  the 
beft  concerted  fchemes  of  the  ftatefman*  The 
monarchifts,  again,  were  powerful  by  their 
talents,  their  riches,  and  by  their  connections 
with  Great  Britain;  and,  above  all,  by  the  in- 
fluence of  Walhington,  who  fecretly  inclined 
that  way.  To  one  or  other  of  thefe  parties, 
each  of  the  felfijh  ranged  themfelves,  as  intereft 
directed.  The  merchants  were  unanimoufly 
in  favour  of  monarchy,  and  an  intimate  con- 
nection with  Great  Britain — becaufe,  from  that 
country,  they  gained  their  credit  and  riches. 

The  land  fpeculators  were  alfo  for  monar- 
chy, becaufe  to  that  form  of  government  an 
ariftocracy  is  a  neceflary  appendage.  And* 
who  I  may  afk,  is  fo  proper  to  be  created 
dukes,  and  earls,  and  peers,  as  men  of  great 
landed  property?  Each  of  thefe,  therefore, 
having  an  imaginary  coronet  on  his  head,  def- 
pifed  the  mafs  of  the  people ;  and  were  eager 
to  affift,  or  fecond  the  views  of  Great  Britain, 
in  concentrating  the  powers  of  the  American 
government. 
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It  was,  however,  in  my  opinion,  diametri- 
cally oppofite  to  the  intereft  of  the  land  fpe- 
culatorb  to  promote  a  connection  with  our 
country;  population  ought  to  have  been  their 
fole  objection;  for  we  know  that  commerce,  with- 
out the  arts,  gives  no  great  or  lading  fpring  to 
population.  But  the  love  of  honours  and  the 
luft  of  power  dazzled  the  underftandings  of 
thefe  men;  and  we  have  feen  them  laying  ob- 
■  It  ructions  in  the  way  of  population,  by  render- 
ing emigrations  difadvantageous;  and  feconding 
the  views  of  this  country,  becaufe  our  parti- 
zans  favoured  their  ariftocratic  projects. 

As  to  thofe  who  had  undertaken  manufac- 
tures, they  were  generally  favourable  to  re- 
publican principles;  but  were  equally  zealous 
to  give  greater  powers  to  the  general  govern- 
ment; hoping,  that  fuch  reftrietions  would  be 
laid  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  as  to 
encourage  their  infant  undertakings,  and  keep 
the  fpecie  in  the  country. 

All  parties  were  therefore  zealous  to  ftrengthen 
and  extend  the  powers  of  the  general  govern- 
ment; and  there  was  no  divifion,  except  as 
to  the  extent  of  thofe  powers.  The  friends 
of  Great  Britain  had  no  other  motive  for  pre- 
ferring a  monarchy  to  any  other  form  of  govern- 
ment, than  the  faculty  which  that  form  would 
give  to  eftablifli  and  continue  an  influence, 
fo  neceflary  to  fupport  our  trade  with  the 
ftates. 

When 
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When  the  federal  government  was  formed, 
it  was,  for  all  thefe  rcafons,  hardly  what  any  of 
the  parties  wifhed  it  to  be.  It  was  the  beft 
however  that  any  of  them  could  obtain.  It 
was  a  conititution  made  up  of  compromifes. 
But  what  pleafed  our  party,  and  the  parties  who 
feconded  our  views,  was,  that  it  contained  fome 
doubtful  claufes,  which  a  prefident,  under  our 
influence,  might  eafily  conltrue  to  mean  more 
than  met  the  eye.  Again,  the  treaty-making 
power  being  lodged  almoft  entirely  in  the  pre- 
fident, pointed  out  to  us  the  place  to  which  we 
ought  to  direcl  our  artillery.  Moreover,  by 
this  inftrument,  treaties  are  declared  to  be  the 
Jupreme  law  of  the  land,  which  already  has  been 
interpreted  to  mean,  that  thejr  are  fuperior  to 
the  laws  of  congrefs,  and  that  when  the  one 
eomes  in  competition  with  the  other,  the  laws 
of  congrefs  muft  cede  to  the  treaty.  Here  was 
a  great  point  gained:  George  III.  and  John 
Adams,  if  they  are  agreed,  can  make  laws  to 
bind  America  in  all  cases  %vhatsoever>  and  we 
all  know  that  as  long  as  a  king  of  England  has 
a  millicn  of  fecret  fervice  money,  a  preiident 
of  America  will  never  be  found  who  could  find 
in  his  heart  to  difagree  from  fo  amiable  a  mo- 
narch. Some  people  are  indeed  of  opinion  that 
lhould  Jefferfon  fucceed  to  that  office  he  would 
be  above  a  bribe,  and  I  myfelf  have  fome  rea- 
fon  to  believe  it ;  but  of  fuch  an  event  there  is 
not  the  fmalleft  probability. 

The  whole  electors  for  prelident  and  and  vice- 
O  o  2  prefident 
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prefident  are  only  about  130;  which  at  500a 
dollars  each,  makes  only  650,000  dollars;  a 
fum  not  worth  mentioning,  when  it  is  to  pur- 
chafe  the  right  of  binding  America  ifi  all  cafes 
whatsoever.  But  to  bribe  every  elector  is  not 
necefTary— two  in  Pennfylvania,  two  in  New- 
Jerfey,  two  in  Maryland,  and  two  in  North- 
Carolina  are  all  that  is  wanted.  The  other 
ftates  are  all  determined  for,  or  againft  us. 

The  republicans  were  reconciled  to  the  con- 
fiitution,  becaufe  it  guaranteed  to  every  and 
each  of  the  ftates  a  republican  form  of  govern- 
ment* but  that  has  been  got  over;  John  Adams 
having  declared,  that  "  a  republican  govern- 
ment means  any  thing  or  nothing."  A  fact  fo 
true  and  fo  happily  exprefted,  that  we  Ihould 
he  under  infinite  obligations  to  the  man  who 
made  it,  if  he  were  otherways  a  man  to  be  de- 
pended on.  But  he  is  not,  which  will  be  feen 
in  due  time. 

When  the  federal  conftitution  was  ratified, 
the  majority  of  all  parties  joined  in  the  general 
joy.  The  monarchifts  thinking  they  had  gained 
the  firft  ftep  towards  royality;  and  the  republi- 
cans imagining  they  had  confolidated  the  re- 
public. The  firft  feffion  or  two  of  congrefs 
pafTed  over  with  little  jarring:  but  fuch  a  ftate 
of  things  could  not  be  expected  to  continue 
long  in  a  popular  afTembly.  The  monarchifts, 
on  the  one  hand,  began  to  (hew  a  difpofition  to 
increafe  the   power  of  the  prefident;  at  the 
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fame  time  the  republicans,  jealous  of  that 
power,  endeavoured  to  promote  the  int.erefta 
of  the  people;  whilft  our  miniftry,  ever  atten- 
tive to  the  intereft  of  the  empire,  thought  it 
proper  to  attempt  to  conciliate  the  minds  of 
Americans  towards  England  and  Englifhmen  ; 
againft  whom,  that  bitter  enmity,  generated  by 
a  long  and  cruel  war,  was  not  by  any  means 
abated:  and,  as  a  part  of  the  fame  fyftem,  to 
fow  the  feeds  of  difcord  between  Americans 
and  Frenchmen.  This  could  only  be  done  by 
means  of  the  prefs.  It  was  about  this  period 
that  I  arrived  in  Philadelphia,  where  1  attended 
eongrefs  daily;  obtained  a  little  knowledge  of 
the  leaders  of  each  party;  and  meditated  on 
my  future  method  of  attack  on  the  republicans; 
whom  I  foon  found,  were  thofe  who  retained 
the  moft  implacable  hatred  againft  England  and 
Englifh  connections.  Happy  fhould  I  have  been, 
if  I  could  have  recommended  the  anarchy  of 
republicanifm,  to  the  virtuous  Americans:  but 
I  ftudied  the  intereft  of  my  country.  To  make 
the  name  of  Englifhman  a  friendly  found — to 
recommend  an  imitation  of  our  government, 
our  faftiions,  our  propenfities,  and  finally  to 
make  them  pay  a  tribute  to  England,  through 
the  medium  of  her  manufactures,  was  the  ob- 
jecTt  neareft  my  heart:  for  this  pur pofe  France, 
Frenchmen,  republicanifm,  and  ail  their  par- 
tizans,  where  from  thence  forward  to  become 
the  objects  of  my  keeneft  fatire. 


And  now,  my  dear  countrymen,  you  who 
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(hall  do  me  the  honour  to  read  thofe  works, 
which  were  undertaken  upon  principles  of  the 
pure  ft  patriotifm,  excufe  me,  when  you  find  the 
language  fomctimes  bordering  upon  the  ftyle 
ufed  in  a  certain  market  near  London-bridge, 
or  in  a  certain  parifh  near  Tottenham-court- 
road,  and  deviating  from  that  urbanity  you  fo 
much  admire;  for  you  muft  know,  that  the 
ftyle  I  have  adopted  is  the  fame  originally  im- 
ported into  thofe  ftates  by  their  illuftrious  fore- 
fathers, who  were,  for  the  moft  part,  emigrants 
from  that  celebrated  parifn,  and  w7ho  made  that 
venerable  manfion,  which  ftood  formerly  at  the 
top  of  Snow-hill,  their  general  rendezvous ;  a 
ftyle  which  ftill  holds  its  pre-eminence,  and 
takes  the  lead  of  every  other ;  and  which  the 
ladies  of  Philadelphia  practice  with  a  charming 
grace. 

My  firft  works  was  a  pamphlet,  called,  <{  Ob- 
fervations  on  the  Emigration  of  Doctor  Prieft- 
ley."  It  attracted  the  public  attention,  but  ray 
bookfeller,  a  tame,  time-ferving,  goofe  of  a 
fellow,  robbed  me  of  the  profits.  My  ardour, 
for  the  caufe  of  my  country,  did  not,  however, 
abate ;  and  I  was  encouraged  to  proceed,  by 
feveral  occurrences  which  took  place  at  that 
time,  and  which  feemed  to  promife  a  favour- 
able ifTue  to  the  undertaking.  We  had,  all 
along  reckoned,  that  if  we  could  get  over  Wafh- 
ington  fully  into  our  views,  that  the  bufinefs 
was  more  than  half  done.  We  were  certain  that 
he  favoured  us;  but  he  could  not  be  puttied 
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forward  to  act.  He  was  one  of  thofe  men  that 
lay  watching  for  favourable  opportunties,  and 
did  not  fail,  promptly,  to  profit  by  them,  when 
they  prefented;  but  he  did  not  poiTefs  that 
daring  fpirit,  which  could  create  occafions; 
neither  could  he  be  brought  to  be  open  and 
explicit  refpecting  his  intentions.  His  opi- 
nions, therefore,  -were  gathered  more  by  in- 
ference from  his  actions,  than  by  verbal  or 
written  declarations.  The  proclamation  of 
neutrality,  augured  well — but  the  appointment 
of  one  of  our  warmed  friends  to  the  important 
place  of  fecretary  of  the  treafury,  was  to  me 
an  indubitable  proof  that  we  might  rely  on  the 
cautious  efforts  of  Waftiington.  His  appro- 
bation of  the  fyftem  of  taxation  by  an  excife, 
was  another  corroborating  circumftance.  His 
manner  of  appointing  Jay,  on  the  celebrated 
million,  confirmed  the  wavering;  and  the  arts 
by  which  a  trifling  alfray  was  exaggerated  into 
rebellion,  we  confidered  as  a  chief  d'oeuvre  in, 
political  generalfhip.  If  any  doubt  ftill  re- 
mained of  his  attachment  to  our  cauie  (mo- 
narchy and  an  alliance  with  Great  Britain,) 
they  were  completely  difpelled  by  his  fpeech 
to  congrefs  in  Decemher,  1794;  which  is  a 
good  paraphrafe  on  the  fpeech  that  his  majefty, 
made  to  his  parliament  in  1776",  when  fpcaking 
of  his  deluded  fubjects  in  North-America. 
From  all  thefb  circumftanccs  it  appeared  clear 
to  me,  that  our  enemies,  the  republicans,  might 
be  attacked  openly  and  boldly  with  impunity, 
I  therefore  determined  to  give  them  no  reft  or 
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quarter.  But  as  the  mode  of  warfare  by 
pamphleteering  was  too  expenfive  as  well  as 
inefficacious,  by  not  meeting  the  eye  of  the 
multitude ;  and  apt  to  grow  languid  for  want 
of  oppofition,  I  refolved  to  eftablifti  a  daily 
newfpaper. 

It  is  well  known,  that  at  the  period  I  am 
fpeaking  of,  there  was  not  one  good  paper 
in  the  United  States,  conducted  by  anyman  of 
common  capacity;  and  where  there  was  any 
abilities,  they  were  all  againft  us.  The  Aurora, 
a  paper  which  fupported  the  republican  intereft, 
was  the  only  one  in  which  there  was  the  Ihadow, 
of  talents;  but  he  was  cowardly,  and  all  my 
art  could  never  bring  him  out  into  the  open 
field  of  argument;  not  all  the  abufe  that  could 
be  beftowed  on  himfelf,  his  friends,  his  princi- 
ples, or  even  on  the  memory  of  old  Lightning 
Rod,  his  grandfather,  could  roufe  him  into  open 
warfare  or  to  adopt  a  fyftem  of  defence.  His 
talents,  which  were,  certainly,  refpectable, 
were  confined  to  an  abufe  of  the  Britifh  and 
their  American  adherents,  and  a  defence  of  the 
abominable  French  principles  of  liberty  and 
equality:  from  this  latter  circumftance,  how- 
ever, I  took  advantage  to  reprefent  him  and 
his  party  as  penfioners  of  France ;  a  battery 
that  did  great  execution;  and  which  was  well 
feconded  by  my  so'udhant  friends,  Harper, 
Otis,  Rutledge,  and  Dana,  in  congrefs.  This 
attack  we  kept  up  with  unceafing  afliduity, 
until  all  America  was  convinced  of  its  truth ; 
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and,  the  Aurora,  the  name  of  Franklin,  and 
even  the  words  republic  and  republican,  be- 
came odious,  and  ufed  as  terms  of  reproach. 
If  in  all  my  attacks,  I  had  been  as  well  feconded 
as  I  was  in  this,  and  the  black  cockade  bufinefs, 
(which  fhall  be  more  particularly  noticed  by 
and  bye)  an  hereditary  firft  magiftrate  might 
now  have  quieted  America,  and  an  alliance  of- 
fenfive  and  defenfive  with  Great  Britain,  would 
have  protected  that  country,  from  foreign  in- 
CuJts.  But  what  fhall  I  fay!  Or  what  can.  be 
laid?  but  that  there  is  no  dependance  on  the 
word  of  an  American.  I  imagined  that  I  could 
place  unbounded  confidence  and  certain  reliance 
on  Harper,  Otis,  Dana,  Rutledge,  and  many 
others  in  congrefs ;  on  Fenno,  Noah  Webfter, 
Ben.  RufTell,  and  many  more  of  my  fellow  la- 
bourers, in  different  parts  of  the  union  ;  but 
the  timid  Haves  will  bark,  chatter,  and  (hew 
their  teeth,  with  great  courage,  when  little  or 
no  oppofition  is  made  ;  but  the  moment  they 
receive  a  bite  or  a  fmart  ftroke  which  touches 
them  to  the  quick,  they  immediately  run  ofF 
(la  queu  entre  les  jambes J  like  other  fpaniels. 
It  was  this  that  made  Washington,  the  immor- 
tal Waftiington  himfelf,  retire.  His  retiring 
from  the  busy  sc$7ies  of  public  lifey  which 
was  blazoned  forth  in  Europe  as  the  moft 
heroic  action,  was  only  a  manoeuvre  to  avoid 
public  fcrutiny  of  character.  But  he  is  not 
here  meant  to  be  implicated  with  those  wretches 
who  deferted  the  caufe,  or  in  the  end  were 
lukewarm  towards  it.     He,  never  thought  of 
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carrying  the  grand  object  by  any  other  means 
than  by  calm,  peaceable  perfualion,  and  by 
time  and  patience.  The  revolution  had  been 
gained,  and  independence  eftablifhed  princi- 
pally by  thofe  means  ;  and  they  were,  in  his 
mind,  infallible  remedies  to  every  political  ma- 
lady ;  when,  therefore,  he  faw  that  we  were 
determined  to  take  the  citadel  by  ftorm.  he  re- 
tired ;  not  that  he  difliked  the  object,  but  the 
means. 

All  parties  affected  to  regret  the  lols  of 
Washington,  but  none  were  truly  lorry.  His 
culpable  procrallination  and  delay  in  forward- 
ing the  happinefs  of  America,  by  not  giving 
her  an  hereditary  fir  ft  rnagirtrate,  when  it  was 
believed  to  be  in  his  power,  gave  the  monarch- 
ies (who  had  now  taken  the  appellation  of  fede- 
ral i  Its)  hope,  that  their  views  would  be  better 
anfwered  by  John  Adams,  whom  they  knew  to- 
be  more  fond  of  violent  meafures,  to  gain  his 
ends.  His  letters,  written  during  the  war,  were 
an  evidence  that  he  would  not  hefitate  about 
trifles. 

A  letter  from  John  Adams,  dated  Amfterdam, 
15th  of  December,  1780,  to  Thomas  Culhing, 
lieutenant  governor  of  Maflachufetts,  con- 
tains the  following  paragraph  : 

*c  It  is  true  I  believe,  what  you  fuggeft,  that 
(t  lord  North  mewed  a  difpofition  to  give  up 
"  the  conteft,  but  was  diverted  from  it,  not 
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u  unlikely  by  the  reprefentation  of  the  Ame- 
"  ricans  in  London,  who,  in  conj  unci  ion  with 
•"•  their  co-adjutors  in  America,  have  been 
"  thorns  to  us  indeed  on  both  fides  of  the  wa- 
(t  ter  :  but  I  think  their  career  might  have  been 
<c  Hopped  on  your  fide,  if  the  executive  officers 
f«  had  not  been  too  timid  in  a  point  which  1  fo 
ie  ftrenuoufly  recommended  at  firft,  namely, 
•f  to  fine,  imprison,  and  hang  all  inimical  to  the 
"  cause,  without  favour  or  affection!  I  forefaw 
*c  the  evil  that  would  arile  from  that  quarter, 

"  and  wifhed  to  have  ftopt  it  1  would  have 

hanged  my  own  brother,  if  he  had  took  a  part 
"  with  our  enemy  in  this  contest. 79 

This  was  a  fufficient  proof  to  convince  us> 
that  whatever  were  the  objects  to  be  purfued 
during  the  adminiftration  of  John  Adams,  they 
would  be  purfued  with  an  unfeeling  feverity. 
His  inaugural  fpeech  at  the  commencement  of 
that  moil  extraordinary  feffion,  was  calculated 
to  Hop  the  carpings  of  the  republican  party, 
and  to  elevate  our  hopes ;  he  might,  however, 
have  fpared  his  retrofpective  refiedtions  upon 
the  unfortunate  revolution.  Could  he  not 
have  put  America  in  mind  of  his  great  fervices, 
without  opening  thole  wounds  and  making  them 
bleed  afrefti,  which  it  was  his  intereft  to  heal 
up  ?  But  the  old  man,  is  fo  fond  of  letting  the 
world  know  that  he  was  a  member  of  that  con- 
grefs  which  declared  America  independent, 
that  he  muft  allude  to  it  on  every  occasion.  If 
fee  had  ever  been  in  a  more  perilous  fituation  to 
P  p  a  ferve 
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ferve  the  republic,  it  would  have  been  remem- 
bered and  that  forgotten.  But  John  managed 
his  matters  fo  well,  as  never  to  fee  a  (hot  fired 
in  anger. 

What  alfo  fhould  have  prevented  him  from 
recalling  thofe  odious  reflections,  might  have 
been  the  remembrance  that  Jefferfon,  his  pre- 
fent  political  opponent,  was  the  penman  of  that 
declaration. 

John  was  no  fooner  elevated  to  the  dignity 
of  prefident,  than  he  longed  to  (hew  his  power, 
and  put  his  fchemes  in  action  ;  an  opportunity 
foon  offered  of  calling  congrefs  together,  res- 
pecting the  million  to  France.  On  that  occa- 
sion I  expected  no  other  than  a  declaration  of 
war  againft  that  country  ;  and,  as  a  confe- 
quence  of  that  meafure,  an  alliance  ofFenfive. 
and  defenfive  with  England.  But  a  declaration 
of  open  war,  met  with  fo  much  oppofition  from 
the  republicans,  that  the  monarchifts,  with  John 
Adams  at  their  head,  were  contented  with  half 
meafures ;  a  mongrel  ftate,  neither  of  war  nor 
peace ;  but  which  demonftrated  the  nullity  of 
the  conftitution  which  fays,  Sect.  8.  The  Con- 
grefs (hall  have  power — to  declare  war — Now 
it  is  certain  that  Congrefs  never  did  declare 
war,  though  they  entered  into  a  fyftem  of  de- 
fence, which  had  the  appearance  of  warlike 
preparations.  But,  every  one  knows,  that  na- 
tions may  put  on  a  warlike  afpect  without  being 
actually  engaged  in  it.     Nor  did  the  American 
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or  French  citizens  underftand  that  they  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  until  it  was  declared  from 
the  judiciary.  A  very  curious  queftion  indeed 
to  come  before  a  court  of  juftice,  and  the  firft 
time  in  the  hiftory  of  nations,  that  ever  war 
was  declared  by1  a  judge.  A  declaration  of 
war,  every  one  knows,  ought  to  be  a  foiemn 
and  public  act,  of  the  executive,  that  the  fubje61s 
of  eitiier  power  may  know  the  relation  they 
{land  in  to  each  other :  but  all  our  influence  not 
being  able  to  prevail  on  congrefs  to  declare 
war  againft  the  French,  a  mean  was  found  to 
evade  the  conftitution;  and  judge  Wafnington 
has  lately,  from  the  bench,  as  judge  Chafe,  in 
the  cafe  of  Cooper,  had  done  before  him,  de- 
clared, the  two  countries,  France  and  Ame- 
rica, to  be  at  war — inferring  that,  from  certain 
doubtful  parts  of  the  acts  of  congrefs  which 
ought  to  be  as  clear  as  noon  day. 

I  only  mention  this  at  prefent,  to  fhew,  of 
how  little  ufe,  are  thofe  written  conftitutions 
which  have  been  the  boaft  of  the  democrats,  ever 
lince  written  conftitutions  came  in  fafhion.  It 
would  be  eafy  for  me  to  fhew  that  the  principal 
parts  of  the  conftitution  of  the  United  States 
have  been  infringed  already;  and  in  a  few  years, 
if  John  Adams  continues  prelident,  it  will  be 
curious  to  obferve  into  what  ft  range  forms  he 
fhall  have  twifted  it ;  and  I  hope  my  friend,  J. 
W.  Fenno,  will  fend  us  over  a  picture  cf  the 
practice,  that  we  may  compare  it  with  the 
theory,  or  written  conftitution. 

Already 
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Already  many  of  the  powers  vefted  hi  con- 
grefs  have  been,  by  them,  beftowed  on  the  pre- 
fident. In  particular,  the  power  of  raifi ng  and 
fupporting  armies,  is,  by  an  act  pa/Fed  by  con- 
grefs, transferred  to  hirn ;  and  he  is  made  the 
lole  judge  of  the  necefiitv  ofVaifing  a  regular 
army,  to  the  extent  of  10,000  men  ;  and  with- 
out any  reftriclions  as  to  the  number  of  volun- 
teers who  fhould  arm  and  equip  themfelves  at 
their  own  expenfe. 

The  conftitution  alfo  gives  power  to  con* 
grefs,  €t  to  provide  and  maintain  a  navy:" — 
but  they  have  authorifed  the  prefident  to  ac- 
cept, by  way  of  loan  of  any  number  of  fhips 
that  may  be  offered  to  him.  The  conftitution 
has  alfo  given  power  to  congrefs  "  to  borrow 
money  on  the  credit  of  the  United  States:" — 
but  they  have  given  the  prefident  povser  to 
borrow  8,000,000  of  dollars,  without  any  limi- 
tation as  to  the  amount  of  the  intereft  to  be  paid 
on  the  loan.  Thus,  congrefs  have  by  thefe 
different  acts,  transferred  the  power  over  the 
purfe  and  the  fword,  vefted  in  them  by  the 
conftitution,  to  the  prefident,  and  fhewn  us, 
what  we  always  predicted,  the  abfurdity  of 
written  conftitutions. 

The  oppofition  to  the  war  fyftem,  by  the  re- 
publican members  in  congrefs,  was  too  ftrong 
to  warrant  John  Adams  in  going  any  greater 
lengths  than  he  did;  and  too  weak  not  to  give 
great  hopes  that  ke   would   finally  fucceed ; 
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what  could  not  be  accomplilhed  by  fair  argu- 
ment, was  attempted  by  alarm  and  persecutions, 
in  railing  the  firft,  our  friend  Harper  had  an  ex- 
ec Ilent  talent.  The  public  mind  was  kept  in 
fuipence,  while  he  was  purfuing  his  threads  and 
clues — and  nofooner  had  he  loft  the  end  of  one 
clue,  than  he  found  another,  which  led  him  into 
tubs  with  falfe  bottoms,  ladies  toilettes,  and 
tailors  mops. 

That  political  engine  which  we  call  addreflls, 
and  which  has  been  fo  fuccefsfully  ufed  here,  to 
give  a  bias  to  public  opinion,  was  reforted  to, 
and  found  extremely  efficacious;  and,  to  give 
a  more  Hidden  impulfe  to  our  fyftem,  I  fell 
upon  the  lucky  idea  of  mounting  the  black  or 
Englifh  cockade,  in  oppofition  to  the  tri-co- 
loured  one,  worn  by  the  French.  I  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  all- the  Englilh  party,  the 
federalifts,  and  ail  the  weak  minded  and  timo- 
rous, even  among  the  republicans.  I  had  hopes 
by  this  means  of  bringing  matters  to  a  crifis  ; 
and  did  not  doubt,  but  an  engagement  would 
take  place,  between  the  men  with,  and  thofe 
without  cocades.  In  this,  however,  I  was  de- 
ceived. The  republicans  were  determined  to 
remain  quiet,  notwithftanding  the  infults  and 
provocations  we  conftantly  gave  them,  at  every 
opportunity. 

At  this  period  the  various  parties  in  the  Bri- 
tifh  interest,  feconded  each  others  endeavours 
with  great  animation.    The  prefident  let  Hip 
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no  opportunity  of  villifying  the  French  and  of 
recommending  ftrong  meafures,  ftanding  ar- 
mies, navies  and  national  debts.  In  congrefs, 
the  fame  ideas  were  re-echoed,  and  all  his  mea- 
fures carried,  again  ft  a  feeble  refiftance  from 
thofe  chatterers,  Nicholfon,  Gallatin,  Living- 
fton,  &c.  The  judges  were  exerting  thern- 
felves,  in  many  parts  of  the  union,  againft  the 
lifcentioufnefs  of  the  prefs;  and  in  cafes  where 
their  power  failed,  we  had  fome  active  armed 
citizens,  who  knew  how  to  do  us  fummary  juf- 
tice  by  club  law.  The  commidioners  had  ar- 
rived from  France,  after  performing  that  cu- 
rious farce  of  negociation,  which  lias  not  its 
equal  in  the  annals  of  diplomacy.  Indeed  every 
thing  was  ripe  for  bold  and  decided  meafures. 
An  open,  irreconcilable,  and  exterminating  war 
againft  France;  an  alliance  offenfive  and  defen- 
five  with  Great  Britain:  John  Adams  appointed 
prefident  for  life,  and  the  fenate  authorized  to 
choofe  a  family  in  which  that  dignity  mould  be 
hereditary.  Thefe  mould  have  been  the  mea- 
fures at  that  time  purfued,  while  republicans 
were  objects  of  contempt  and  their  principles 
almoft  unfverfally  exploded:  when,  in  fact, 
they  could  make  no  refiftance.  How  often 
have  I  dwelt  upon  this  enlivening  fubject  to 
Harper  and  the  reft,  who  all  approved  of  the 
project;  and  I  believe  warmly  advocated  it, 
with  the  old  man,  who  was  to  act  a  principal 
part  in  the  drama.  This  old  gentleman,  though 
extremely  anxious  for  its  fuccefs,  wifhed,  that 
other  people  fiiould  take  the  burden  of  the  la- 
bour, 
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bour^  and  for  that  purpofe  called  the  council  of 
Trenton.  To  that  aiTembly,  unfortunately 
for  us,  was  called  a  certain  cautious  chief, 
whole  approbation  was  by  ibme  thought  abfo- 
lutely  neceffary.  He  was,  as  ufual^  for  flow 
and  circumfpectivc  meafures,  and  could  not  be 
brought  to  fee  the  neceility  of  an  immediate 
rupture  with  France,  a  coalition  with  Eng- 
land, or  the  propriety  of  then  introducing  an 
hereditary  firlt  magistrate,  againft  the  fenfe  of 
the  republicans,  whom  he  ftill  deemed  too 
formidable  to  affront.  The  fword  in  one  hand, 
and  the  olive  branch  in  the  other,  was  his  fa- 
vourite maxim. 

Among  thofe  who  attended  this  celebrated 
council,  not  one  joined  with  him  in  opinion. 
But  the  old  gentleman,  and  fome  others, 
thou glit  it  abfolutelv  necelfary  to  yield  to  it'; 
becaufe  no  fcheme  of  fuch  magnitude  could  b& 
accomplifhed  without  his  approbation.  His 
man  Timothy,  and  Aie?3mder  Hamilton,,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  the  opinion  or  approbation 
of  one  man,  however  r-elp  eel  able,  a  iufneient 
reafon  for  giving  up  a  project,  on  which  the 
future  glory  of  themfelves  and  America  lb 
much  depended-,  1  aikl  'have  therefore,  ever 
fince,  held  the  ola  gentleman  in  ibvereign  con- 
tempt for  his  culpable  indecifion. 

Three  commifTioners  were  accordingly  dis- 
patched on  another  million  to  France,  but  it  is 
thought  they  have  fecret  orders  not  to  flnifh 
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the  negociation  until  the  event  of  the  approach- 
ing election  for  prefident  be  known. 

lathe  mean  while,  thofe  who  expected  a  rup- 
ture with  France,  and  every  friend  to  Great 
Britain  throughout  the  flates,  feeing  themfelves 
only  triced  with,  flackened  their  exertions: 
the  decienfion  of  our  caufe  was  the  natural  con- 
fequence,  and  the  republicans,  raifmg  their 
heads,  began  to  triumph  in  their  turn.  The 
firft  convincing  proof  we  had  of  their  flrength 
was  the  election  of  chief  juftice  M'Kean,  a  vio- 
lent hot-Iie.ided  jacobin,  to  be  governor  of 
Pennfylvania.  As  I  had  always  looked  forward 
to  that  elect  ion,  as  the  touchftone  by  which  I 
could  beft  try  the  flxength  of  the  parties,  1  had 
refolved,  if  be  fucceeded,  to  retire  from  Ame- 
rica, as  confidering  my  exertions  no  longer 
ufefui,  and  myfelf  liable  to  frequent  profecu- 
tions  from  the  vindictive  fpirit  of  my  triumph- 
ant enemies:  and  my  readers  will  allow  I  had 
no  reafon  to  place  any  reliance  on  a  Philadelphia 
jury.  I  therefore  thought  it  prudent  to  retire 
from  the  fangs  of  jacobinifm,  where  I  could 
expecl  Qe  mci  cy,  and  only  llaid  in  New- York 
till!  could  collect  fome  of  my  outftanding  debts. 
During  my  fhort  ftay  In  that  city  I  was  deter- 
mined not  to  be  idle.  I  had  an  account  to  fettle 
with  the  American  Sangrado.  It  was  but  juf- 
tice to  myfelf  and  the  world  to  fet  that  matter 
in  a  clear  point  of  view ;  as  through  the  ma- 
chinations of  my  enemies,  I  had  no  opportunity 
of  doing  it  on  the  triai.  I  therefore  wrote  my 
five  firfl  numbers  of  the  "  Rum-Light." 
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It  is  impoflible  for  me  to  fay,  what  will  cure 
that  fever  which  prevails  every  autumn  in  a 
greater  or  lefs  degree  in  the  towns  of  America, 
but  of  this  we  are  certain,  that  exceffive  bleed- 
ing is  not  the  cure  ;  and  there  is  great  reafon 
to  believe,  that  exceffive  bleeding  changes  the 
common  remitting  or  even  intermitting  fever, 
into  that  rapid  fatal  fever  which  is  common  to 
hot  countries;  audi  (till  infift  upon  it,  that  I 
do  good  to  mankind,  when  I  expofe  that  fyftem 
from  which  no  good  has  ariien  ;  and  the  doctor 
who  fo  obftinately  and  culpably  perfrfls  in  it ; 
although  it  is  out  of  my  power,  as  all  the  doc- 
tors fay  it  is  outcf  theirs,  to  prefcribe  a  certain 
lpecific. 

In  returning  to  the  bofom  of  my  country,  I 
thought  it  would  be  doing  fome  of  my  coun- 
trymen an  effential  fcrvice,  by  giving  them  an 
idea  of  the  people,  the  parties,  andprefent  ftate 
of  America.  For  a  long  period  of  years  they 
will  be  our  beft  cuftomers,  whatever  may  be 
the  trifling  changes  in  their  political  affairs  at 
home. 

The  merchants,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the 
holders  of  unoccupied  back  lands,  on  the  other, 
will  prevent,  for  the  next  century  at  leaft,  a 
good  fyftem  of  hufbandry,  or  the  arts,  from  bet- 
ing eftablifhed  in  America. 

The  holders  of  back  lands  are  endeavouring, 
by  every  means  in  their  power,  to  attract  the 
C^Q,  2  current 
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current  of.  population  into  different  directions, 
through  a  country  of  boundleis  extent ;  fo  that 
the  population  of  the  interior  will  never  be  fo 
much  condenfed  as  to  make  manual  labour 
cheap,  or  favourable  for  manufadlurries,  and 
an  improved  ftate  of  agriculture;  and  every 
body  knows,  that  the  fea  ports  of  any  country 
are  unfavourable  fituations  for  the  arts  (except 
the  fine  arts,  to  a  certain  degree). 

Befides,  it  is  the  interefr.  of  the  American 
merchants  to  prevent  their  eftablifhment. 

It  is  more  fortunate  for  England  than  Ame- 
rica, that  the  latter  poIFcvTes  fuch  unbounded 
territory.  .  "  Where  land  is  fo  eafily  obtained, 
it  is  never  managed  with  due  attention.  The 
incentives  to  the  exercife  of  Ikill  are  taken 
away.  After  having  exhaufbed  one  fpot,  the 
fanner  removes  to  another:  grounds  which 
once  carried  rnccory  and  oak,  abandoned  in 
their  impoverished  Rate,  return  to  nature,  and 
bear  fecond^ry  forejls  of  pine.  Local  attach- 
ments are  diffolved,  and  a  vagabond  life  be- 
comes familiar  tc  the  inhabitants."  There  is 
but  a  (hade  of  difference  betwixt  a  back  woodf- 
man  and  an  Indian  ;  and  if  it  were  left  for  me 
to  fay  which  was  the  fuperior  being,  I  mould 
determine  it  m  favour  of  the  Indian.  If  I  were 
to  confider  the  extenhve  country  of  America  as 
a  large  eftate,  the  property  of  an  individual,  I 
mould  not  heGtate  to  tell  that  individual  that 
more  of  his  lands  were  annually  laid  by,  as  worn 
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out,  than  were  brought  into  an  improved  flate 
of  hufbandry  ;  and  that  he  was  like  fome  of  our 
young  lords,  who  cut  down  their  woods,  the 
favings  of  an  hundred  years,  to  fpend  at  the 
gaming  table. 

Thefe  are  circumftances  under  which  Ame- 
rica lie,  that  cannot  be  prevented  by  any  go- 
vernment. Their  population  muft  be  diffuied 
over  the  interior  ;  their  lands  half  cultivated, 
and  their  clothing  imported  from  abroad. 
That  nation,  therefore,  which  can  fell  the 
cheapeft,  and  give  the  greateft.  credit  to  the 
merchant,  will  always  have  the  preference. 

cc  Manufactures  cannot  live,  much  lefs 
cc  thrive,  without  honour,  fidelity,  punctuality, 
cc  public  and  private  faith,  a  facred  refpect  to 
"  property,  and  the  moral  obligation  of  pro- 
"  mifes  and  contracts;  virtues  and  habits 
"  which  never  did,  and  never  will  generally 
<c  prevail  in  any  populous  nation,  without  a 
ic  decifive,  as  well  as  an  intelligent  and  honeft 
"  government.  The  fcience  of  political  eco- 
iC  nomy,  is  but  a  late  ftudy,  and  is  not  yet  ge- 
u  nerally  underftood  among  us."  (Americans.) 

So  fays  John  Adams,  their  prefent  prefident; 
and,  in  this,  we  perfectly  agree  in  opinion. 


» 


TO  THE 


PEOPLE 

or  THE 

UNITED  STATES  OF  AMERICA. 


Wm  LST  I  lived  among  you,  I  was  confidered 
by  one  half  the  Americans,  and  thofe  the  raoft 
Intelligent,  as  one  of  the  beft  friends  to  the  two 
countries;  and  by  the  factious  jacobins,  men  of 
narrow  and  felfifh  views,  as  the  greateft  poflible 
enemy  of  America. 

If  I  had  been  your  real  enemy,  would  I  have 
given  myfelf  the  trouble  to  advife  you  againll 
dangerous  connections  ?  Is  it  a  mark  of  enmity 
to  a  young  man  when  you  mew  him  the  depra- 
vity of  the  company  he  hankers  after,  or  warn 
him  of  the  dreadful  confequences,  which  is 
likely  to  enfue,  from  a  connection  with  athiefts, 
murderers  and  rebels  !  A  young  man  of  no  ex- 
perience might  probably  think  you  his  enemy, 
and  treat  you  with  difdain  and  contempt,  for 
your  good  intentions ;  but  that  does  not  alter 
the  nature  of  the  thing.    You  would  be  forry 
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that  your  admonitions  were  ineffectual,  and 
confole  yourfelf  with  a  good  conference,  and 
the  pleafmg  reflection  of  having  done  your 
duty.    This  is  exactly  my  cafe  with  refpect  to 
you.    I  faw  the  dreadful  precipice  over  which 
you  were  placed,  and  j lift  ready  to  precipitate 
yourfelves.  I  faw  alfo,  the  gay  fcenes  of  wealth, 
riches,  and  prbfpcrity,  which  awaited  you,  if 
you  would  only  retrace  your  fteps.  I  therefore 
warned  you  of  the  one,  and  in  vited  you  to  the 
other.    I  warned  you  of  engaging  with  regicide 
France.    I  pointed  out  the  ignorance  and  ftu- 
pidity  of  fome  of  your  own  citizens,  who  en- 
couraged fuch  a  connection  ;  and  the  villany  of 
fome  foreign  vipers  wheni  you  nourifhed  in 
your  bofom,  only  to  fting  you  to  the  heart. 
Did  I  not  daily,  and  without  ceafing,  admonifh 
you  againft  fuch  connections,  which  I  was  lure 
would  bring  you  to  ruin  and  dilgrace  ;  and,  in 
the  moft  friendly  manner,  adviled  you  to  join 
cordially  and  affectionately,  forgetting,  all  ani- 
mofities,  with  that  powerful  nation,  whonurfed 
you  in  your  tender  infancy,  and  reared  you 
into  manhood  ;   protecting  you  at  all  times  -f 
and  driving  far  from  you  thofe  inddious  neigh- 
bours, the  French,  .who,  inpoffeflion  of  Canada 
and  Louiliana,  would  have  been  a  thorn  in  your 
fide,  and  a  fcourge  to  your  back  forever  I  was 
it  not  my  wifii  that  you  mould  join  with  that 
nation,  who,  fneaking  the  fame  language,  is 
formed  by  nature  to  be  a  lafting  friend  ;  and  who 
has  only  the  power,  by  her  outflretched  arm, 
the  navy,  to  protect  you  from  foreign  in  fill  1 1 
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Ungrateful  Permfylvanians  !  was  itforthefe 
unequivocal  teflimonies  of  my  fincere  wimes 
for  your  happinefs,  that  I  was  profecuted,  my 
life  threatened,  and  finally  obliged  to  leave  the 
country  :  Could  you  not  have  fenfe  enough  to 
perceive  that  my  admonitions  were  preferable 
to  the  ravings  of  that  United  Irifh  Aurora  man, 
Duane,  the  advocate  of  regicides,  the  enemy 
of  his  own  country  and  the  juhufier  of  rebel- 
lion ?  As  far  as  his  conduct  regards  myfelf  I 
forgive  him  ;  we  flood  on  even  ground,  and 
fought  with  the  fame  weapons ;  but  that  you 
fhould  withdraw  your  protection  from  one  who 
volunteered  in  vour  fervice,  and  haften  to  fub- 
fcribe  to  the  calumnies  of  mine  and  your  own 
enemy,  fills  me  with  aftonidiment.-  I,  whom, 
at  one  time,  all  Philadelphia,  nay  all  America^ 
revered  and  looked  up  to,  as  the  oracle  of 
truth;  without  once  deviating  from  the  path 
of  rectitude,  which  I  had  laid  down  for  my 
conduct,  was  by  you,  ungrateful  people, 
mamefully  abandoned.  How  many  protefta- 
tions  and  promifes  of  eternal  friendship,  pro- 
tection and  encouragement  have  I  not  received 
from  the  leaders  of  your  federal  party,  from 
the  thunder er  Dayton,  in  congrefs,  down  to 
Wharton,  your  thundering  mayor.  Thole 
falfc  promifes,  and  deceitful  protestations, 
without  giving  me  pain,  convinces  me  that 
there  can  be  no  fteadinefs  or  virtue  in  a  re-* 
public;  and,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  maxim 
of  Montefquieu  that  u  virtue  muft  be  the  foun* 
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dation  of  republics,"  yours  muft  foon  fall,  fincc 
it  is  without  foundation. 

Whilft  I  publifned  Porcupine's  Gazette, 
three  objects  feemed  to  be  neceffary  to  the  re- 
eftablimment  of  your  virtue  and  happinefs,  and 
confequently,  claimed  my  attention.  Firit,  A 
powerful  executive,  with  a  (landing  army 
at  his  command — Secondly,  Hoflility  againft 
France,  and  a  debellation  of  her  crimes — 
Thirdly,  An  alliance  with  Great  Britain,  and 
an  imitation  of  her  probity  and  good  faith.  I 
fhall  now,  perhaps  for  the  laft  time,  touch  a 
little  on  each  of  thefe  fubjects — and  firfl,  I  (hall 
afk,  of  what  ufe  is  a  government  or  laws, 
without  power  in  the  one,  to  enforce  the  other? 
my  opponents  urge,-  that  a  militia  is  equal  to 
every  parpofe  of  defence  or  oife.ice.  If  fo,  it 
muft  be  conftituted  upon  far  different  princi- 
ples from  that  of  the  United  States,  now  be- 
come confederated. 

One  of  the  principal  dangers  to  be  appre- 
hended under  your  government,  is,  the  rebel- 
lion of  one  or  more  of  the  itates,  who  may 
chance  to  have  governors,  or  legiflatures,  ini- 
mical to  the  federal  government.  In  that  cafe, 
what  dependance  could  a  prefident  place  in 
officers  of  the  militia  appointed  by  foch  a  go- 
vernor ?  Is  it  not  within  our  remembrance, 
when  two  rebellions  broke  out  in  Pennfylvania, 
that  the  governor  was  ftrongly  fufpected  of 
abetting  thofe  rebellions  ?  Neither  Washington 
Pv.  r  nor 
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nor  Adams  dur-l:  place  the  command  of  the 
troops  employed  in  the  expeditions  againft 
thofe  rebels,  in  the  governor  of  the  ftate ;  nor 
even  trufl  too  many  of  the  Pennfyivania  mi- 
litia on  thofe  expeditions.  For  that  reafon, 
the  militia  of  the  neighbouring  ftates  were 
harafled  with  a  long  march,  of  feveral  hundred 
miles,  to  quell  rebellions,  which  would  have 
been  completely  crufhed  by  half  a  regiment  of 
regular  troops,  under  the  abfolute  control  of 
the  prefident,  and  flationed  in  fome  central  fi- 
tuatiou  upon  the  Sufquehannah,  ready  to  march 
to  any  quarter  of  the  ftate.  Thus  16  regiments 
of  foot  and  16  troops  of  horfe,  one  for  every 
icate,  would  completely  hold  in  check  all  dis- 
orders, and  make  the  will  of  congrefs  implicitly 
obeyed  through  the  union.  At  prefent,  your 
militia  can  only  be  ufed  as  a  political  engine ; 
and  can  anfwer  no  other  than  factious  purpofes. 
Why  do  we  fee,  in  a  country  boafting  of  equa- 
lity, a  fet  of  citizens  intrude  themfelves  upon 
the  public,  as  the  felect  defenders  of  their  coun- 
try ?  When  a  man  has  arms  in  his  hands,  the 
tranfition  from  a  defender  to  an  offender  is  fb 
eafy,  that  no  man  ought  to  be  fuficred  to  vo- 
lunteer himfelf  in  that  bufmefs.  It  would  feein 
as  if  national  virtue  was  afleep,  and  the  mafs  of 
the  people  dilatory  in  their  duty,  when  volun- 
teers are  wanted.  Have  you  ever  read  in  any 
book  which  treats  of  liberty  and  equal  rights, 
that  volunteering  is  a  republican  principle  ? 
If  you  admit  of  volunteers  to  defend  the  laws, 
why  not  admit  of  volunteers  to  adminifrer  them, 
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or  even  to  make  them  ?  If  volunteer  fbfdiers, 
why  not  volunteer  constables,  fheriffs,  go- 
vernors, and  presidents  ?  why  all  tb is  tiroiibje 
about  election,  or  why  boaft  of  a  reprefentative 
government,  when,  in  fome  inftances,  thefe 
volunteer  foldiers  may  decide  the  fate  of  the 
ft?.tes  ?  Can  you  not  perceive,  O  filly  Ameri- 
cans !  that  in  thefe  volunteer  corps  lies  the 
germ  of  fedition  and  diforgar.ization  ;  and, 
that  they  are  the  tools  of  fadliori  ?  To  render  an 
armed  force  of  public  utility,  there  muft  be 
harmony  and  confent  of  parts;  "but  what  har- 
mony can  fubfift  between  the prefidential  volun- 
teer guards,  under  Macpherfon,  and  M'Kean's 
guards,  under  Duane  ?  But  the  prefident,  too 
fenfible  of  the  jarring  elements  of  which  thefe 
volunteer  corps  are  compofed,  I  hear,  has  dif- 
banded  Macpherfcn's  blues,  hoping  that  M'Kcim 
would  do  the  fame  by  the  republican  blues. 
But  IVPKean  has  not  fo  much  politenefs.  The 
cunning  old  fox  thinks,  that  the  prefident  may 
re-affume  his  arms  in  another  form,  before  he 
could  be  prepared,  and  therefore  is  determined 
not  to  be  lulled  into  a  fatal  fecurity, 

But  why  mould  a  regular  army  be  fuch  a  bug- 
bear to  America  I  or  why  do  you  wifli  to  have 
a,  prefident  without  power  ?  Would  it  not  be 
as  unreafonable  to  expeel  a  fchoolm  after  could 
do  his  duty  without  a  rod,  or  a  coachman  with- 
out his  whip,  as  a  prefident  without  an  army  ? 
As  long  as  it  is  in  the  nature  of  fome  men  to  be 
refractory,  fo  long  mufc  the  government  have 
R  r  2  a  power 
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a  power  able  to  retrain  them.  Hear  what  John 
Adams  himfelf  fays  upon  this  fubjeft.  cc  If 
"  there  is  one  truth  to  be  collected  from  the 
cc  hifcory  of  all  ages,  it  is  this  ;  that  the  peo- 
"  pie's  rights  and  liberties  and  tlie  democratic al 
cc  mixture  in  a  conditution,  can  never  be  pre- 
"  ferved  without  a  JJrong  executive."  And 
what  can  make  him  Jiro ng^  but  an  army,  a  re- 
gular army,  entirely  at  his  command  ?  ,  The 
militia  to  him  is  nothing,  ofHcered  as  it  is,  by 
election  ;  and  whofe  felec!  volunteer  corps  may 
be  every  one  of  them  his  avowed  enemies  I 
How  would  Ifrael  Ifrael  like  to  have  his  fervants 
appointed  by  Robert  Wharton  ?  Or  how  could 
he  truft  or  depend  upon  fervants  fo  appointed  I 

Duane  may,  perhaps,  tell  you,  that  by  an 
army  at  the  devotion  of  the  prefident,  you 
might  lofe  your  liberties.  Yes,  you  would  lofe 
the  liberty  of  doing  mifchief,  of  being  feditious, 
and  infulting  your  rulers,  as  you  do  now  on 
every  occafion  ;  nay  the  very  fuffering  fuch  a 
man  as  Duane  among  you  is  a  continual,  a 
ftanding  infult  to  the  prefident:  but  furely  an 
army  would  never  rob  you  of  the  liberty  of 
cultivating  your  farms,  of  bringing  your  pro- 
duce to  market,  or  fending  your  mips  to  fea. 

No.  A  file  of  mufketeers  might,  indeed, 
fometimes  aflifl  the  collector  in  collecting  the 
taxes  ;  but  then,  you  may  readily  perceive  that 
fuch  a  feafonable  precaution,  would  have  effec- 
tually prevented  two  very  formidable  infur- 
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regions.  A  fmall  force  might  beveryjudl- 
cioufiy  applied  at  elections,  to  keep  the  peac« 
and  prevent  thoufands  of  barrels  from  be^tig 
burnt,  and  the  city  endangered  by  fire ;  but 
he  muft  be  a  very  captious  jacobin  indeed,  who 
would  pretend  to  Tay  that  the  right  of  fuffrage 
could  be  thereby  infringed.  And  if  a  ler- 
jeants'  command,  fhould  be  ordered  to  attend 
in  the  courts  of  juflice,  to  filcnce  that  buzzing 
noife  too,  frequent  on  trials  for  fediticn,  Szc, 
it  would  certainly  forward  the  caufe  of  juflice. 
How  fhameful  it  is  to  fee  a  reverend  judge,  in 
the  middle  of  a  pleading,  be  obliged  to  bawl 
out  to  thefovereign  people,  with  face  as  red  as 
fcarlet,  and  eyes  flaming  fire  ;  to  the  difgrace 
of  juflice,  the  bench  and  the  laws?  All  this 
would  be  remedied  by  having  three  or  four  file 
of  foldiers  difperied  through  the  hall.  Even 
the  ravings  of  the  democrats  in  congrefs  might 
be  kept  in  check,  by  a  few  grenadiers  advancing 
cu  pas  de  charge,  and  headed  by  a  Macpherfon 
or  a  Miercken. 

Many  are  the  advantages  which  would  re- 
fult  from  a  flrong  executive.  Harmony  and 
peace  would  then  reign  from  Vermont  to 
Georgia;  and  not  a  whifper  of  difconteut 
would  be  heard  through  the  wide  extent  cf  the 
union.  Not  a  fingle  jacobin  would  then  be 
found  to  diflurb  the  harmony  of  the  fociai  or- 
ders ;  and  the  country  would  be  no  longer  bored 
with  dull,  flupid  and  lying  gazettes.  But  you 
are  afraid  of  the  expenfe.  W hat !  an  extenfive 
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and  populous  nation,  afraid  of  the  expenfe  of 
•fupporting  a  fmall  military  ertablimmeiit !  you 
o u  ght  t o  b e  e v  er  afh  a  m  e  d  t o  m e n t i o  n  t h  e  e xp  e n  fe , 
-when  you  know  its  utility.  Twenty  thoufand 
infantry  and  ten  thoufand  cavalry,  with  a  train 
of  artillery  in  proportion,  would  be  quite  fuf- 
•iicient  to  make  a  beginning.  This  would  be 
nothing,  efpecially  when  you  fh all  know  that  I 
intend  to  recommend  to  you  a  total  direleclion 
of  a  navy.  When  I  come'to  recommend  to  you 
an  intimate  connection  with  Great  Britain,  it 
v.  ill  be  feen  that  a  navy  can  be  of  no  ufe  to 
America,  becaufethat  of  Great  Britain  would 
be  ilifFicitnt  for  all  thepurpofes  of  both  nations. 

If  you  will  not  be  convinced  by  this  reafon- 
?ng,  of  the  necefiity  and  propriety  of  ftrength- 
ening  the  executive  arm,  you  would  not  be 
convinced  though  one  role  from  the  dead. 

Let  me,  however,  intreat  you  to  fhun  all  con- 
nections with  that  den  of  monfters,  France. 
Their  crimes  and  impieties  are  of  a  contagious 
nature;  and  are  capable  of  infecling  the  poli- 
tical and  moral  atmofphere  of  every  nation. 
Why  do  you.  run  from  the  yellow  fever?  Have 
you  not  always  found  your  beft  fafety  in  flight? 
And  is  it  not  the  lame  in  the  moral  as  in  the  na- 
tural world  ?  Attend  to  the  old  maxim,  M  Evil 
communication  corrupts  good  manners."  And 
although  you?-  manners  cannot  be  corrupted, 
your  morals  may.  It  may  be  faid,  indeed, 
with  too  much  truth,  that  you  can  iwiiKile, 
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deceive,  He  and  be  ungrateful  ;  and  that  thefe 
peccadilloes  are  become  fo  common,  as  not  to 
wound  the  conference  of  an  American.  But 
you  are  not  yet  cannibals  1  you  have  not  yet 
arrived  at  that  degree  of  turpitude,  as  to  take 
a  pleafure  in  killing  and  eating  the  man  who 
mould  differ  from  you  in  opinion — you  might 
empty  his  purfe — witnefs  the  5000  dollar  jury 
bulineis — but  the  extent  of  your  vengeance  to 
his  perfon  would  never,  I  apprehend,  go  beyond 
gouging  out  his  two  eyes.  But  do  you  think 
you  would  be  able  to  retain  your  virtue  after  a 
connection  with  regicide  France?  No!  inllead 
of  thofe  flight  puniihments  infiicled  upon  Duane, 
by  Miercken,  or  on  the  printer  at  Reading,  by 
the  Lancaiter  heroes,  or  the  fpitting  fracas  in 
congrefs,  in  the  event  of  a  league  with  France, 
on  fuch  occafions  we  fhould  have  heard  of 
Duane,  Dallas,  Leib,  Coxe,  Lyon,  Gallatin,  Sec. 
making  a  procemon  to  the  guillotine  ;  and  in  a 
month  afterwards,  Cobbett,  Harper,  Otis, 
Grifwold  and  Fenno  going  the  lame  road. 
You  are  bad ;  and  for  that  very  reafon,  you 
would  be  fooncr  made  worfe,  by  bad  company. 
As  a  proof  that  you  are  apt  fchoiars  at  a  bad 
leffon,  you  may  remember  how  foon  gambling 
became  a  favourite  amufement  with  you,  when 
it  was  introduced  in  1795*6  by  the  French  aris- 
tocrats. You  not  only  fell  rapidly  into  the 
horrid  vice  of  gaming,  but  you  foon  excelled 
your  exemplars  ;  for  they  praclifed  it  only  to 
pais  the  time,  having  nothing  elfe  to  do  ;  and 
always  played  fair ;  win  or  lofe  they  were 

peaceable. 
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peaceable.  But  as  for  you,  lb  eager  was  your 
thirfh  for  play,  that  you  negle&ed  your  bufinefs ; 
—gambled  with  other  people's  money  ; — and, 
when  you  were  on  the  lofiiig  lide,  a  quarrel  was 
generally  raifed,  to  confufe  the  keeper  of  the 
bank,  that  he  might  be  robbed  with  greater 
facility, 

Did  not  the  women  alfo  follow,  in  their  awk- 
ward manner,  the  vile  fafhions  of  the  French 
ladies  ?  fo  that  your  ferv ant  girls,  in  whom  feme 
years  ago  one  might  obferve  a  decent  fimplicity, 
were,  in  '96,  all  tricked  off  like  French  ac- 
treffes,  or  fttt&s  dc  jole  ;  and  the  ftreets  of  Phi- 
ladelphia pat  me  in  mind  of  the  Palais  R*>yal. 

Jf  in  thefe  things  you  made  fuchfudden  ac- 
quirements, why  will  yon  truft  yourfelves  in  a 
treaty  with  that  nation  ?  In  an  intcrcourfe  thus 
opened,  and  the  fubjecls  of  either  country  paff- 
ing  and  repaiTmg,  how  will  it  be  pofiible  to 
prevent  an  inundation  of  French  principles  ? 
Did  not  doctor  Logan  import  fo  much  of  that 
vile  commodity,  on  his  return  from  his  jaco- 
binic  million,  that  I  (and  I  believe  every  other 
lioneiT:  man)  durft  hardly  walk  the  ftreets  for 
three-  months  afterwards  ?  Such  an  impnlfe 
did  it  give,  to  the  latent  Jacobinic  fpirit  dif- 
fafed  over  the  country. 

Prefervation  from  French  principles,  French- 
vices,  and  French  difeafes,  are  not  the  only 
reafons  which  mould  induce  you  to  avoid 
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French  connections  ;  you  ought  to  avoid  offend- 
ing that  power,  who  can  give  you  the  greateft 
affi fiance,  or  annoyance,  in  the  event  of  a  war. 
France,  now  become  a  republic,'  can  no  longer 
aflift  you,  as  me  did  formerly  under  the  mo- 
narchy ;  me  had  then  a  formidable  navy, 
which,  with  that  of  Spain,  nearly'balanced  that 
of  Great  Britain.  At  prefent  her  navy  is  to- 
tally annihilated,  except  a  few  old  hulks,  fo 
rotten  as  to'  be  unfit  for  fervice,  lying  in  the 
ports  of  Brett  and  Toulon,  and  which  would 
link  with  the  firfl  gale  of  wind. 

At  the  end  of  the  war,  France,  without  a 
navy,  will  be  incapable  of  hoi  ling  a  connection 
with  any  diftant  part  of  the  globe.  Kow  are 
the  few  merchant  (hips  fhe  has,  to  be  protected? 
They  may  clear  out  for  the  EalMndies,  China, 
the  Well- Indies,  or 'America,  but  they  will  in- 
fallibly arrive  in  a  Britiih  port. 

So,  you  fee,  that  without  a  navy  they  are  in- 
capable (to  ufe  the  words  of  our  virtuous  mi- 
nifter),  "  to  maintain  the  cuftomary  relations 
of  peace  and  friendfhip."  It  is  not  only  im- 
prudent and  impolitic,  but  impofiible,  to  form 
a  laiting  connexion  with  republican  France  ; 
fhe  rauft.  dwindle  down  to  a  third  rate  power 
among  the  nations  ;  and,  in  that  Irate,  fur- 
rounded  as  (lie  is  by  powerful  neighbours,  fhe 
will  be  peckt  at,  from  time  to  time,  till  at  lafl 
her  name  will  be  blotted  out  of  the  map  of  Eu- 
rope. 

S  s  We 
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We  may  calculate  the  progrefs  of  her  down- 
fal  by  what  flie  has  loft  in  this  war  :  an  empire 
in  the  Eaft-lndies:  another  in  the  Weft;  and 
the  riches  of  another  empire,  in  the  lofs  of  her 
trade  5  fo  that  we  may  fairly  fay,  without  ex- 
aggeration, that  Hie  has  loft  three-fourths  of 
her  former  greatnefs.  And  this  is  the  nation 
you  would  form  a  connection  with.  In  your 
private  concerns  no  one  could  charge  you  with 
fucb  inconfiftency,  or  imprudence.  Who  are 
there  in  Philadelphia,  who  would  truft  a  man 
a  fingle  dollar,  if  it  were  known  that  he  in- 
tended to  take  the  benefit  of  the  bankrupt  ac~t  I 
And  yet,  though  you  know  France  has  become 
bankrupt,  nothing  can  perfuade  you  from  court- 
ing her  alliance  1 

Would  it  not  be  much  more  to  your  intereft 
as  individuals,  and  your  aggrandizement  as  a 
nation,  to  court  the  favour  of  Great  Britain, 
who,  commanding  the  ocean  with  her  fleet, 
holds,  as  it  were,  the  deftinies  of  the.  world  in 
her  hands.  If  you  were  to  be  invaded  by 
France  or  Spain,  from  Louifiana,  her  myrmidons 
would  pour  to  your .  afuitance  from  Canada  ; 
and  if  the  black  nations  from  the  Antilles  were 
to  undertake  a  buccaneering  expedition  from 
St.  Domingo,  how  loon  would  his  majefty's 
fleet,  always  ready  on  the  North-eaft  coafts  of 
America,  be  able  to  give  a  good  account  of 
thefe  marauders. 

But  the  laving,  which  would  accrue  to  the 
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United  States,  in  the  event  of  a  union  with 
England,  is  a  fubjecl:  which  above  all  others 
merits  your  attention  ;  a  fubjedl  too,  to  which 
true  born  Americans  can  never  turn  a  deaf  ear. 
I  need  not  remind  you  of  the  immenfe  funis 
your  paltry  navy  has  already  cofl  you ;  a  navy 
which  would  perifh  in  two  months,  if  Great 
Britain  only  frowned  upon  it.  Eut  fiie  is  mer- 
ciful. She  wiffies  to  bring  you  to  your  fenfes, 
rather  by  common  reafon,  time  and  patience, 
than  by  the  ultimo  ratio  rcgum.  Thofe  great 
fums  lquandered  upon  a  navy,  might  every 
farthing  of  them  befaved  ;  for  the  molt  (hallow 
politician  among  you  muft  know,  that  the  Bri- 
tish fleet  is  more  than  fufficient  to  protect  the 
trade  of  both  countries,  and  to  annihilate  any 
fieet  in  exigence,  or  prevent  the  creation  of 

one  contemplated  by  any  nation.  But,  as 

this  fubjecl:  may  be  touched  upon  more  at  large 
in  a  future  liu  in- Light,  I  muft  for  the  prefent 
bid  you  adieu. 

WILLIAM  COBBETT. 

London ,  Auguft  30,  1800. 
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When  things  go  ill,  each  fool  prefumes  t'advife, 
And.  if  more  happy,  thinks  himfelf  more  wife  ; 
All  wretchedly  deplore  the  prefent  {late, 
And  that  advice  feems  befr,  %vhich  come. "5  too  late. 

Sedley. 

When  a  perfon  undertakes  to  advife  a  Na- 
tion, it  is  previoufly  necefTary  that  a  majority 
of  that  nation  mould  be  convinced  of  their 
part  follies.  No  perfon  generally  known  to 
Americans  could  be  fappofed  more  capable  of 
fpeaking  the  bold  language  of  truth  to  the  Ame- 
rican ear,  than  Peter  Porcupine.  He  was  no 
flatterer  of  the  people.  He  held  them  in  fo- 
vereign  contempt.  In  the  6th  Number  of  the 
Kufli-Light  he  has  undertaken  to  fhew  Ame- 
ricans their  pail  follies  : — but  by  the  recent 
elections,  we  may  fuppofe  they  have  been  con- 
Vol.  IL  R  vinced, 
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vinced,  without  the  aid  of  Cobbett :  and  they 
can  now  bear  to  hear  truths  which  would  have 
been  grating  to  the  American  ear  four  years 
ago. 

Without  entering  into  the  difagreeable  tafk 
of  recounting  paft  follies,  this  Republican  Taper 
will,  as  far  as  its  feeble  rays  can  be  feen,  en- 
deavour to  illuminate  the  future  path  of  patri- 
otic Americans, 

No  Nation,  in  fo  mort  a  fpaee  of  time,  was 
ever  fo  deceived  and  bewildered  by  falfe  lights. 
— During  the  whole  adminiftration  of  John 
Adams,  an  ignus  fatuus  was  continually  lead- 
ing the  good  citizens  of  this  country  from  one 
delufion  to  another ;  and  fo  well  did  the  Old 
Gentleman  play  his  part,  that  he  appeared  him- 
felf  to  be  one  of  the  deluded  multitude,  efpe- 
cially  when  he  pretended,  in  the  height  of  his 
infatuation,  to  fee  the  finger  of  Heaven  poiatr 
to  war! 

O  John  I  John  I  the  people  were  certainly  de- 
luded ;  but  you  alio  were  deceived  in  the  peo- 
ple.— You  had  the  weaknefs  to  believe,  that 
Americans  were  ready  to  march  under  your  ban- 
ner, as  the  croifaders  marched  under  the  fign  of 
the  Crofs,  with  Peter  the  Hermit ;  but  you  found 
yourfelf  mifhken.  rI  hole  who  imagine  they 
can  rule  by  delufion  in  the  nineteenth  century  of 
the  Chriftian  a?ra,  when  the  art  of  printing  has 
multiplied  books,,  and  consequently  knowledge, 

are 
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are  grievoufly  miftaken.  The  Cobler  has,  now 
as  much  knowledge  as  the  Monk  ;  and  a  Robert 
Slender,  mending  jfhoes,  could  give  a  lefTon  on 
the  art  of  government,  to  John  Adams,  Prefi- 
dent  of  the  United  States  of  America. 

There  is  nothing  abfolutcly  perfect,  but  the 
Supreme  Mind ;  and  yet  every  thing  may  be 
faid  to  be  perfect,  that  anfwers  the  end  for 
which  it  was  defigned.  A  clock  that  keeps 
good  time,  is  a  perfect  clock,  though  not  a  per- 
fecT: machine ;  and  an  honeft  and  upright  man 
is  a  perfect  man,  though  not  a  perfect  being  ; 
fo  that  although  abfolute  perfection  in  govern- 
ment may  not  be  attainable,  it  would  be  the 
extreme  of  folly  to  think  that  no  farther  im- 
provement can  poffibly  be  made  in  that  fci- 
ence  ;  and  they  are  the  great  eft  enemies  of  the 
human  race,  who  attempt  to  difluade  men  from 
making  experiments, or  difturb  thofe  who  would 
peaceably  inftruct  mankind. 
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G  H  A  P.  II. 

O!  heaven-born  Patience,  fource  of  peace  and  reft, 
Defcend  ;  infufe  thy  fpirit  through  my  breaft, 
That  I  may  calmly  meet  the  hour  of  fate, 
My  foes  forgive,  and  triumph  o'er  their  hate. 
My  body  let  their  engines  tear  and  grind, 
But  let  not  all  their  racks  fubdue  my  mind. 

Mallet. 

Republican  principles  are  acknowledged 
to  be  only  in  a  (late  of  probation.  While  men 
are  trying  experiments,  it  has  a  bad  afpecl:,  and 
mews  they  are  not  fit  for  the  tafk  they  have  un- 
dertaken, if  they  fufFer  themfelves  to  get  out 
of  patience.  Are  Americans  ready  to  cry  out, 
in  one  unanimous  acclamation,  M  It  will  not 
do  — "  we  muft  have  a  king,  after  the  man- 
ner of  European  nations."  "  We  are  tired  of 
election  and  reprefentation,  as  having  produced 
nothing  but  rancorous  party  difputes  ?"  No  : 
but  we  are  certain,  that  fome  impatient  fpirits, 
hot-headed  and  violent  men,  fuch  as  Fenno, 
Hamilton,  Pickering,  &c.  who  have  not  the 
patience  to  go  through  the  tedious  procefs  of 
an  experiment,  and  who  would  ring  the  bell 
half  a  dozen  times  while  their  punch  is  making, 
would,  and  do,  make  ufe  of  fuch  language. 
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The  great  body  of  the  American  people  are 
iatisfied  with  the  procefs,  fo  far  as  it  has  gone  ; 
and  are  feniible  that  when  any  defect  has  ap- 
peared, it  has  pointed  out  its  own  remedy. 

In  every  undertaking  where  the  joint  efforts 
of  many  are  concerned,  it  is  abfolutely  necef- 
fary,  that  every  individual  making  an  exertion 
mould  know  the  ultimate  delign  and  final  end 
of  his  endeavours ;  in  order  that  every  man  may 
give  u  a  long  pull,  and  a  flrong  pull,  and  a 
pull  altogether/' 

Every  fyftem  of  government  has  its  advan- 
tages and  difadvantages  :  and  any  of  them 
would,  perhaps,  anfwer  the  end  of  general  hap- 
pinels  much  better,  if  the  Citizens  were  made 
acquainted,  what  that  fyftem  is ;  or,  in  other 
words,  what  is  the  grand  defign  of  government, 
in  all  its  movements.  Every  Patriot  would 
exert  himfelf  to  promote  that  end;  and  although 
there  might  be  fome  contrariety  of  opinion, 
about  trifles,  there  would  never  be  thofe  vio- 
lent and  tumultuous  factions,  which,  by  having 
different  ends  in  view  for  the  happinefs  of 
their  country,  bear  againft  each  other  in  oppofite 
directions  ;  diffract  the  councils  of  a  Nation  ; 
and  betwixt  them,  no  good  can  be  done. 

This  fyftem,  of  purfuing  one  end,  is,  what 
has  made  England  flourifh  for  the  laft  century. 
Her  ftatefmen  have  always  had  in  view,  the 
feeurity  of  property,  the  greatefl  poffible  im- 
provement 
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provement  in  agriculture,  arts  and  commerce  \ 
and,  finally,  that  the  few  might  have  the  means 
of  living  in  idlenefs,  upon  the  labours  of  the 
many.  The  wars  which  that  nation  has  been 
engaged  in — her  navy — her  foreign  pofleffions 
— her  debt — in  fliort,  all  her  enterprifes  abroad, 
and  laws  at  l>,me,  have  been  made  with  a 
view  to  that  end.  And,  however  her  great 
men  and  ftatefmen  may  have  differed  about  the 
means,  yet  they  have  all  certainly  agreed  about 
the  end  ;  till  the  commencement  of  the  prelent 
war  with  France. 

When  the  United  Provinces  rofe  to  their  meri- 
dian fplendour,  there  was  the  fame  unanimity  in 
their  councils,  refpecting  the  end,  or  fyflem  to 
bepurfued  ;  namely,  an  extenfion  of  commerce 
— and  accordingly  they  fucceeded  :  but  asfoon 
as  two  factions  fprung  up,  one  who  wimed  to 
put  the  Republic  under  the  protection  of  Eng- 
land, and  the  other  under  the  influence  of 
France;  then  the  public  good  was  no  longer 
regarded,  and  laws  and  regulations  were  made, 
not  with  a  view  to  the  public  good,  but  by  the 
prejudice  andpauion  of  party.  Thus,  commerce 
(the  vitals  of  the  republic),  being  difregarded 
by  the  rulers  of  the  nation,  fell  into  decay. 
It  will  be  the  fame  in  England.  Formerly  the 
trifling  party  difputes  betwixt  the  ins  and  outs, 
never  retarded  the  great  and  principal  purfuits 
of  the  nation  :  but  the  parties  are  now  changed. 
It  is  no  longer  Pitt  and  Fox,  but  the  Govern- 
ment and  People :  and  as  they  pull  in  oppofite 
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we  mud  expect  to  fee  England  decline.  But 
this  is  not  the  only  caufe  of  the  declenfion  of 
that  nation. 

Now,  can  any  perfon  tell :  can  the  prefident 
himfelf,  or  any  member  of  congrefs  fay,  what 
is  the  fyftem  purfiiing,  or  to  be  purfued,  for 
the  happinefs  of  America  ? 

By  the  defire  (bme  men  have  for  a  navy  and 
armies  of  volunteers,  one  would  imagine  their 
plan  was  to  form  a  monarchy  ;  an  extenfive  fo- 
reign commerce,  and  the  acquisition  of  diftant 
colonies  ;  the  navy  to  effect  the  one,  and  the 
army  to  accompiiih  the  other.  But  thefe  men 
are  in  confident,  through  ignorance;  for  they 
difcourage  the  arts,  without  which  no  country 
can  ever  fupport  an  army,  or  be  permanently 
commercial.  To  this  it  may  be  objected,  that 
Holland  and  Venice  are  not,  in  an  extenfive 
degree,  manufacturing  nations,  and  yet  carry 
on  commerce,  and  have  a  navy.  To  which  it 
may  be  anfwered,  that  the  back  countries 
behind  thofe  ftates  abound  in  arts  and  manu- 
factures :  which  is  the  fame  thin?. 

By  the  conduct  of  other  gre~t  men  in  the 
United  States,  one  would  imagine  that  it  was 
their  defign  to  make  America  have  a  great  re- 
fembkmce  to  Poland  ;  where  the  great  nobility 
pofTefs  all  the  land,  and  the  real  cultivator  is 
poor  and  wretched.  Thefe  are  your  land  fpe- 
dilators,  who  were  once  for  fending  all  the  peo- 
ple 
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pie  into  the  woods,  to  become  cerfs  to  the  great 
lords ;  and  who,  like  the  angel  who  guarded 
Paradife,  wave  their  flaming  fwords  over  the 
lands  of  America,  left  any  perfon  mould  culti- 
vate them  for  his  own  ufe>  and  live  in  free- 
dom. 

TheEnglifh  government,  and  the  merchants 
from  that  country,  fettled  here,  have  encou- 
raged this  idea ;  becaufe  in  that  cafe  the  At- 
lantic Mates  would  increafe  but  little  in  popu- 
lation ;  and,  tnaty  principally  in  the  fea -ports, 
and  thereby  become  an  eafy  prey  (like  Dant- 
zick)  to  their  old  matters. 

Again,  by  the  difcourfe  of  Harper,  and  fome 
other  of  the  high-flyers,  it  might  be  fuppofed 
that  this  country  ought  to  become  a  warlike 
nation,  and  fally  forth,  like  the  Greeks  under 
Alexander,  or  the  P\.omans  under  the  Caefars, 
and  deftroy  the  Spanifh  empire  in  South  Ame- 
rica ;  and,  at  once,  extend  the  dominion  of 
the  Eagle  to  the  Pacific  Ocean  and  the  Ifthmus 
of  Darien.  Yet  thefe  men,  equally  inconfiftent 
with  thofe  others,  when  they  are  fpeken  to- 
concerning  the  introduction  of  the  arts,  fay, 
That  the  country  is  too  young  for  fuch  great 
attempts.  How  !  loo  young  to  make  a  gar- 
ment, and  old  enough  to  overturn  an  eflab- 
lifnecr  government  I  ftrange  inconliftency. 

But  the  greater  number  of  the  people,  and 
the  merchants  efpecially,   wifh  to  make  the 
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country  purely  agricultural  ;  that  the  mer- 
chants may  have  the  exclufive  privilege  of  fur* 
n idling  them  with  goods,  and  exporting  their 
produce.  They  imagine  there  will  always  be 
a  ready  market  for  American  produce  abroad. 

It  is  no  wonder  (if  this  be  a  true  ftatement) 
that  men  coming  to  congrefs  from  diflant  parts 
of  the  union,  with  fuch  a  difcordancy  of  opi- 
nions, refpecling  what  is  good  for  their  coun- 
try, fhould  fo  difagree  in  fundamentals,  as  it 
is  found  they  do. 

It  is  the  intention,  therefore,  of  this  Rufh- 
Light,  truly  republican,  to  point  out  what,  in 
the  opinion  of  the  author,  is  the  true  policy 
of  America  to  purfue  in  her  future  con  duel, 
both  with  refpect  to  foreign  nations  and  in  her 
domeftic  concerns  ;  that  every  republican, 
throughout  the  wide  extent  of  the  Union,  may 
cheerfully  put  his  moulder  to  the  wheel ;  and, 
by  one  grand  effort,  extricate  our  political  ma- 
chine out  of  the  quagmire  into  which  it  has  been 
involved,  by  the  unlkilfulnefs  of  its  conductors. 

In  accomplishing  this  purpofe,  it  is  not  in- 
tended to  criminate,  vilify,  or  calumniate  any 
perfon,  for  their  paft  conduct'.  If  the  confi- 
tution  has  been  abufed,  we  will  fa)'  it  was 
done  through  ignorance  and  folly.,  If  innocent 
men  have  languifhed  in  jail,  by  the  effects  of 
the  Sedition  Law — if  the  national  reprefentation 
lias  been  violated,  in  the  perlons  of  Lyon  and 
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Randolph — if  the  infolence  of  a  ftanding  army 
has  been  intolerable^  the  citizens — or°a  poor 
fellow  delivered  over  to  Britifh  barbarity,  for 
having  done  his  duty — we  mall  confider  all 
thefe  things  as  errors  of  the  head,  and  not  of 
the  heart.  It  is  folly  to  repine,  or  be  angry, 
when  things  cannot  be  recalled.  Poor  Jonathan 
llobbins  cannot  be  brought  to  life  again ;  nor 
can  the  unfortunate  Mrs.  Cooper,  whofe  afflic- 
tions and  death  were  brought  on  by  grief,  be 
reilored  to  her  family  and  friends. 

Fear  and  an  over-heated  imagination  will 
make  many  weak-minded  men  commit  very 
cruel  actions.  Is  it  poiiible  other  wife  to  ac- 
count for  the  abominable  barbarity  exercifed 
on  Lyon,  Holt,  Callender,  Cooper,  &c.  but 
in  a  phrenfy  of  the  brain,  a  difeafe  of  the  mind, 
which,  continually,  pictured  to  the  diflurbed 
imagination,  nothing  but  murder  and  affalTina- 
tion,  as  often  as  the  word  republican  or  Jaco- 
bin was  pronounced  ?  It  was  out  of  the  power 
of  thefe  maniacs  to  prevent  this  afTociation  of 
ideas;  and  they  ought  to  be  the  objects  of  our 
pity  and  compaflion,  rather  than  of  our  ven- 
geance ;  efpecially  as  very  few  have  been  mur- 
dered by  their  folly.  Many,  you  will  fay, 
have  been  ruined  in  their  fortunes.  Granted  : 
but  this  evil  is  to  be  recovered,  if  we  only 
know  how  to  do  jutlice,  and  relpect  ourfelves. 
We  have  the  confolation  of  having  done  our 
duty  ;  of  having  flood  forward,  defenders  of 
juftte'e,  truth,  and  right,  in  perilous  times, 

when 
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when  right,  truth,  and  juftice  were  bani/hed 
from  the  land;  and  we  have  gloriouily  tri- 
umphed. They  have  the  mortification  to  look 
back  only  on  their  own  foliy  and  madnefs,  and 
Forward  to  the  contempt  and  difapprobation  of 
every  good  man. 

Will  thirteen  Senators,  who  would  fell  their 
country  for  a  mefs  of  pottage,  enjoy  the  re- 
parr,  am  id  ft  the  execrations  of  their  fellow-ci- 
tizens ?  or  will  it  be  impolTible,  under  a  vir- 
tuous adminiftration,  to  make  thofe  peculators, 
Dayton,  Pickering,  ^nd  an  infinite  number  of 
fmall  fry,  deliver  up  their  fraudulently  held 
balances  to  the  treailiry,  and  thereby  prevent 
the  neceflity  for  loans  at  eight  per  cent.  ?  If 
We  can  only  purfue  wife  and  fober  meafures  in 
future,  and  redeem  the  paft  mifpent  time,  it 
is  enough.  It  would  only  fhew  a  Spirit:  of 
malice,  inconliftent  with  the  moderation  of 
republicanifm,  to  be  for  ever  venting  our 
fpleen  againft  our  undoers  ;  although  they  have 
brought  us  to  the  verge  of  deftruclion,  and  it 
is  evident  that  we  have  only  efcaped  through 
our  own  mighty  exertions.  If  they  can  be 
driven  from  their  terreftrial  Paradife,  and  dis- 
abled from  any  more  (tabbing  and  undermining 
vthe  Republic,  we  ought  to  be  Satisfied.  Could 
this  be  accomplifhed  (and  we  will  certainly 
foon  have  it  in  our  power),  I  would  not,  as 
far  as  my  Suffrage  goes,  confine  one  of  the  vil- 
lains in  jail  ;  no,  not  for  a  fingle  day — nor 
even  put  them  in  fear  of  the  terrible  found  of 
C  2  a  mar- 
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t:W'^'jl  J  ^  til/  f j^fei^rr, '  -'fr'  Yf-^^ 
a  marfhal's  voice.    I  wifh  to  furnifh  demon- 

ftrative  evidence  of  the  fuperiority  of  repub- 
lican virtue  over  ariftocratic  violence. — Not 
that  I  would  have  thefe  men  retained  in  their 
places,  of  which  they  have  {hewn  themfelves 
unworthy :  certainly,  I  would  have  the  Augean 
ftable  fwept  perfectly  clean  ;  not  a  particle  of 
filth  would  I  fuffer  to  remain  : — not  a  corner 
for  the  vermin  to  breed  in,  afrefh  ;  but  my  re- 
fentment  would  end  there.  It  would  give  me 
no  pleafure  to  purfiie  John  Adams  to  an  oftra- 
cifin  ;  nor  to  profecute  Hamilton  and  Fenno 
upon  the  Sedition  Act ;  let  them  retire,  in  the 
name  of  God,  merciful  and  gracious,  to  the 
fhades  of  private  life. 

u  The  brave  only  know  how  to  forgive  ; 

u  it  is  the  mod  refined  and  generous  pitch  of 

u  virtue  human  nature  can  arrive  at.  Cowards 

ct  have  done  good  and  kind  actions  ;  cowards 

£c  have  even  fought,  nay,  fometimes,  even 

u  conquered  ;     but    a   coward    never  for- 

u  gave.    It  is  not  in  his  nature;  the  power 

cc  of  doing  it,  flows  only  from  a  ftrength  and 

u  greatnefs  of  foul,  confcious  of  its  own  force 

u  and  fecurity,  and  above  the  little  tempta- 

c"  tions  of  relenting  every  fruitlefs  attempt  to 

tc  interrupt  its  happinefs." 

But  in  the  moment  that  we  forgive  thofe  men 
— -who  have  brought  difgrace  upon  our  country, 
who  have  made  the  very  name  of  republican 
difreputabie — we  ought  to  endeavour  to  re- 
move 
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move  fome  of  the  prejudices  vvhch  they  have 
created  ;  and  which,  if  not  counteracted,  may 
do  more  mifchief  than  even  they  themfelves 
have  done. 

They  have  told  us,  and  too  many  Americans 
have  believed  it,  That  in  the  event  of  the 
election  of  Mr.  JefFerfon,  we  mould  have  a 
war  with  England.  But  I  will  undertake  not 
only  to  (hew  that  we  mall  have  no  war  with 
England,  but  alfo,  that  America  has  nothing 
to  fear,  under  a  wife  adminiftration,  from  any 
foreign  nation  whatever. 

When  nations  lie  contiguous,  and  whofe 
boundaries,  as  it  were,  run  into  each  other, 
or  are  only  feparated  by  a  fmall  river,  or  an 
imaginary  line,  running  over  the  tops  of  moun- 
tains— when  the  peace  of  nations  refls  upon  the 
caprice  of  a  weak-headed  king  or  emperor, 
then  there  may  be  a  great  caufe  of  apprehend- 
ing war.  u  Sometimes  one  foolifh  prince 
M  quarreleth  with  another,  for  fear  the  other 
cc  Ihould  quarrel  with  him.  Sometimes  thefe 
"  loggerheads  lead  on  their  fubjects  to  war, 
"  becaufe  the  enemy  is  too  ftrong;  and  fome- 
<c  times  becaufe  he  is  too  weak.  Alliance,  by 
16  blood  or  marriage,  is  a  frequent  caufe  of 
£C  war  between  princes  ;  and  the  nearer  the 
u  kindred  is,  the  greater  their  difpofition  to 
"  quarrel."  But  thefe  caufes  of  war  cannot 
hold  good  in  this  country.  We  have  no  alli- 
ance, by  blood  or  marriage,  with  any  of  the 

princea 
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princes  of  Europe  ;  and  it  cannot  poiiibly  be 
the  interefc  cf  any  of  them  to  invade  us,  if  it 
were  in  their  power. 

The  En  glim  government  are  too  well  con- 
vinced of  the  enormous  expence  of  carrying  on 
a  war  againd  America,  ever,  ferioufly,  to  at- 
tempt it.  They  cannot,  with  all  their  fleets, 
make  an  imprefllon  upon  the  continent  of  Eu- 
rope, which  lies  within  half  a  day's  fail  of  their 
own  ihores.  How  often  have  they  been  re- 
pulled  from  the  coafts  of  France  and  Holland? 
and  yet  we  are  to  be  perfnaded  that  they  might 
be  fuccefsful  at  the  diftance  of  three  thou- 
fand  miles  ;  afcer  their  foldiers  are  enfeebled 
and  emaciated  by  a  long  fea  voyage.  No : — 
there  is  not  a  Tingle  European  power,  who  is 
mad  enough  to  think  ferioufly,  for  one  mo- 
ment, of  invading.America.  They  have  nei- 
ther men  nor  money  to  fpare  for  fuch  a  Quix- 
otic expedition  ;  nor  can  their  judgment,  their 
reafon,  or  their  intercft,  ever  dictate  fucli  a 
feolifh  projecl.  But  they  may  harafs  our  trade, 
at  fea. — Yes  :  and  they  will  do  lb,  as  long  as 
they  are  waging  war  againfl  each  ether  in  Eu- 
rope, and  in  the  colonies  :  but  when  peace 
(hall  be  rcfrored  to  thofe  difiracted  countries, 
our  trade  will  flan  a  upon  the  fame  footing  as 
that  of  other  nations  ;  if  we  were  even  to  have 
ISO  treaty  with  any  foreign  power.  During  an 
European  war,  we  mall  be  plundered  at  fea  ; 
and,  in  peace,  we  mall  be  free  to  plough  the 
.ocean,  in  fpite  of  treaties. 

But 
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But  it  may  be  faid,  that  the  Canadians  may 
be  initigated,  and  the  back  Indians  excited,  by 
Britifh  gold,  to  make  predatory  incurfions  upon 
our  North  or  North-weftern  fettlements  i  or 
the  Spaniards,  and  Indians  ({purred  on  by  Spa- 
niards) may  make  irruptions  from  the  South 
and  South- weft.  What  reafonable  grounds 
can  there  be  for  fuch  a  fuppofition  r  Is  it  rea- 
fonable to  think,  that  the  Spaniards  will  be  fo 
blind  to  their  own  intereft,  as  to  fall  out  with 
America,  from  which  me  will  draw  fuch  an 
immenfe  fource  of  riches  ?  Does  not  every  onti 
know  that  New  Orleans  will  become  the  grand 
emporium  of  trade  for  all  the  inhabitants  upon 
the  weftern  waters,  and  that  our  trans-moun- 
tain citizens  muft  feek  there  a  vent  for  their 
fuperabundant  produce  ?  This  reciprocity  of 
good  offices,  may  produce  peace  and  friend- 
fhip,  but  never  ought  to  give  any  apprehenflon 
of  war,  except  we  deftre  it  on  our  own  part, 
or  are  led  into  it  by  the  imprudence  of  our 
own  administration. 

It  cannot,  in  any  degree,  impair  the  happi- 
nefs  of  our  weftern  citizens,  or  check  the  ex- 
ertions of  their  genius,  that  the  port,  which 
opens  their  country  to  the  fea,  mould  belong 
to  another  nation.  After  agriculture,  no  plate 
in  the  world  is  evidently  deftined  by  nature  to 
become  the  feat  of  the  arts,  fo  much  as  Ken- 
tucky and  the  Weftern  Territory  ;  and  the 
manufactures,  the  produce  of  thefe  arts,  will 
find  their  way  into  thcSpanifh  dominions  foon- 
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er,  by  New  Orleans  belonging  to  a  foreign 
nation,  than  if  it  belonged  to  America.  Let,, 
therefore,  our  weftern  brethren  attend  to  ma- 
nufactories, where  pro  virions  will  be  cheap, 
the  price  of  manual  labour  moderate,  and 
where  there  are  abundance  of  raw  materials, 
of  all  forts.  And  this  is  as  far  as  their  monied 
capital  will  allow  them  to  go. 

And  let  Spaniards,  Frenchmen,  or  adven- 
turers of  any  nation,  carry  their  capitals  to 
New  Orleans,  to  purchafe  the  manufactures  of 
the  weflern  country,  with  ready  money. 

As  for  the  Canadians,  on  our  northern  fron- 
tier, they  are  fo  much  inclined  to  peace,  that 
George  and  Pitt  could  not  ftir  them  to  war, 
by  any  conditions  3  and  we  are  now  fo  well 
acquainted  with  the  temper  of  the  Indian 
tribes,  as  to  know  that  it  will  be  our  own 
fault  if  they  mould  be  unfriendly. 

Whenever,  therefore,  People  of  America, 
your  constituted  authorities  cry  out,  War, 
War,  be  allured  they  have  fome  deep,  knavifli 
defign  under  this  cry.  Your  pockets  or  your 
liberties  are  in  danger.  Seek  no  other  proof 
of  their  enmity  to  the  Republic ;  of  their  def- 
pite  to  the  laws  of  God,  and  of  their  unfitnefs 
for  the  high  Nations  in  which  you  have  inad- 
vertently placed  them .  Take  the  nrlt  confti- 
tutional  opportunity  of  difmifiing  them,  and 
choofe  men  who  are  the  advocates  of  peace  ; 

for. 
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for  it  is  in  peace  only,  that  you  can  expect  to 
flourifh. 

Oh  I  ftretth  thy  reign,  fair  Peace,  from  more,  to  more, 
Let  conqueft  ceafe,  and  ilav'ry  be  no  more  ! 
And  the  freed  Indians,  in  their  native  groves, 
Reap  their  own  fruits  and  woo  their  fable  loves. 
Exil'd  by  thee  from  earth,  to  deepeft  hell, 
In  brazen  bonds  mail  barb'rous  Discord  dwell  : 
Gigantic  Pride,  pale  Terror,  gloomy  Care, 
And  mad  Ambition  mall  attend  her  there. 
There  purple  Vengeance,  bath'd  in  gore,  retires, 
Her  weapons  blunted,  and  extinct  her  fires. 
There  hateful  Envy  her  own  fnakes  {hall  feel, 
And  Persecution  mourn  her  broken  wheel : 
There  Faction  roar,  Oppression  bite  her  chain, 
And  gafping  tyrants  thirft  for  blood  in  vain. 


CHAP.  nr. 

Of  the  Means  of  Defence. 

But,  my  fellow-citizens,  if  your  prejudices 
are  not  yet  overcome  ;  if  you  ft  1 11  think  that 
war  may  be  the  lot  of  America,  in  fpite  of  the 
wifdom  of  thofe  who  govern  her  councils,  in 
fpite  of  the  univerfal  defire,  from  Maine  to 
Vol,  II.  D  Georgia, 
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Georgia,  for  peace,  and  although  you  are  con- 
vinced it  is  not  the  intereft,  yet  as  it  might  be 
reconciled  with  the  folly  of  England,  France, 
or  Spain,  to  invade  us,  I  will,  therefore,  pro- 
ceed to  fpeak  of  the  proper  meafures  of  defence. 

Whatever  is  poffible,  may  arrive  ;  and  I 
agree  that  we  ought  to  provide  againft  poffible, 
as  well  as  probable,  contingencies.  It  is  there- 
fore not  difputed,  but  that  we  mould  put  our- 
felves  in  a  pofture  of  defence.  But  how  we 
are  to  afTume  that  formidable  attitude,  is  now 
the  queftion.  Ariftocracy  will  fay,  By  a  {land- 
ing army,  commanded,  and  officered,  by  the 
well-born  : — and  John  Adams  may  recommend, 
that  u  cheap  defence  of  nations,"  a  navy  1  but 
neither  of  thefe  can  ever  be  contemplated  by 
the  Republican  Rum-Light ;  nor  one  ray  iffue 
from  our  taper,  to  prefent  in  a  favourable  point 
of  view  either  of  thefe  modes  of  defence,  be- 
yond a  very  fmall  degree.  u  Overgrown  mi- 
"  litary  eftablifhments,  under  any  form  of  go- 
cc  vernment,  are  inaufpicious  to  liberty  ;  and 
"  are  to  be  regarded  as  particularly  hofrile  to 
"  republican  liberty. "  So  faid  the  illuftrious 
W  afhington. 

The  defence  therefore  that  we  mail  recom- 
mend, confifts  of  two  parts,  iflj  a  well  orga- 
nized militia  ;  and,  2d,  a  judicious  regulation 
of  the  duties  on  imports.  W e  mail  touch  a  little 
oa  each  of  thefe  topics  \  and  firft  of  a  militia. 


ct  A  well 
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A  well  regulated  militia  is  the  proper,  nap* 
<l  tural  and  fafe  defence  of  a  free  government/' 
Conftitution  of  Delaware. 

"  The  militia  of  this  country,  mini:  be  con- 
<c  fidered  as  the  palladium  of  our  fecurity, 
c<  and  the  firft  effectual  refort  in  cafe  of  hof- 
"  tility.  It  is  eifential,  therefore,  that  the 
<c  fame  fyftem  mould  pervade  the  whole  ;  that 
**  the  formation  and  difcipline  of  the  militia 
u  of  the  continent  mould  be  abfolutely  uni- 

form  ;  and  that  the  fame  fpecies  of  arms,  ac- 
ff  coutrements,  and  military  apparatus,  Ihould 
<c  be  introduced  in  every  part  of  the  United 
<c  States.  No  one,  who  has  not  learned  it 
<c  from  experience,  can  conceive  the  difficulty, 
"  expenfe,  and  confufion  which  refult  from  a 
"  contrary  fyftem,  or  the  vague  arrangements 
<c  which  have  hitherto  prevailed." 

IV afhington* 

A  militia,  taken  in  the  moft  extenftve  figni- 
fication,  means  the  whole  of  the  citizens  in 
arms,  or  in  battle  array.  But  as  no  poffible 
cafe  can  ever  require  every  individual  citizen 
to  march  out  to  battle,  there  can  be  no  mili- 
tary organization  of  the  militia,  until  every 
foldier  is  made  acquainted  with  his  tour  of 
duty.  Every  petty  officer  knows,  every  cor- 
poral entrufted  with  the  command  of  twelve 
men,  perfectly  underftands  that  he  mufl  num- 
ber his  men,  from  unity  upwards,  that  they 
way  know  their  fucceffion  of  duty.  Can  there 
D  2  be 
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be  any  thing  more  unmilitary,  or  which  would 
/hew  a  total  dilregard  of  difcipline,  than  for 
the  commanding  officer  of  an  army,  who  had 
an  intention  of  fending  off  a  detachment,  to 
enquire  for  volunteers  ?  Where  there  is  per- 
fect difcipline,  proper  organization  in  a  military 
ftyle,  every  brigade,  regiment,  company,  pla- 
toon, and  individual,  ought  to  have  their  tour 
of  duty  marked  out  by  certain  rules  ;  and  if 
this  regularity  is  neceffary  in  fections,  great  or 
fmall,  of  an  army,  how  can  they  be  difpenfed 
with  in  organizing  the  whole  nation  ? — Let  me 
know  whether  I  am  to  be  called  on,  firft,  fecond, 
third,  or  fourth,  in  cafe  of  an  invafion  or  in- 
furrection,  and  I  will  arrange  my  affairs  ac- 
cordingly. Let  me  know  whether  my  age  or 
my  youth,  whether  a  life  of  celibacy  or  matri- 
mony, fubjects  me  to  the  firft  call ;  whether 
the  circumftance  of  refidence>  my  riches  or  po- 
verty, or  what  elfe  exempts  me  altogether,  or 
brings  me  into  the  firft  ranks  of  the  defenders 
of  my  country. 

If  thefe  matters  are  not  previoufty  arranged, 
who  will  confent  to  regulations  formed  at  the 
moment  of  invafion  ?  If,  by  fuch  a  regulation, 
I  am  unexpectedly  required  to  abandon  my  fa- 
mily and  home,  and  fhould  perceive  fome  in- 
juftice  or  partiality  in  the  requifition,  and  con- 
fequently  refufe  my  confent,  with  what  grace 
can  the  exempts  force  me  to  march  to  a  duty 
equally  incumbent  upon  themfelves  ?  Some  of 
the  beft  difciplinarians  in  America  are  well 

aware 
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aware  of  the  ncceffity  of  fuch  an  organization 
of  the  citizens  in  militia  :  but  they  are  the  ad- 
vocates of  a  volunteer  army.  An  army  of  men 
who  are  willing  to  be  converted  into  machines  ; 
to  kill  or  be  killed,  to  get  a  living.  Theft 
men,  though  I  give  them  credit  for  tiheir  know- 
ledge of  military  affairs,  mull  be  reprobated, 
as  they  are  paving  the  way  for  the  annihilation 
of  liberty.    A  volunteer  army,  receiving  pay, 
and  the  freedom  of  a  nation,  are  incompatible 
with  each  other.    Nay,  I  deteft  volunteering, 
in  any  fliape  whatever,  with  or  without  pay  ; 
as  a  principle  militating  againfi  the  republican 
inflitution  of  election  and  reprefentation.  How- 
ever, until  the  citizens  in  militia  mall  be  per- 
fectly organized,  until  it  mail  be  known  to 
every  man  what  is  the  tour  of  his  duty  ;  and 
until  the  volunteers  in  pay  be  totally  difbanded, 
let  the  republican  volunteers,  out  of  pay,  hold 
their  arms,  as  a  fecurity  that  thefe  things  mall 
be  accomplished. 

The  friends  of  Defpotifm,  and  of  its  right 
arm,  a  volunteer  mercenary  army,  wifh  to 
have  it  believed  that  it  is  impracticable  to  or- 
ganize the  citizens  into  an  effective  militia  ; 
and  that  nospollible  conjunction  of  the  civil  and 
military  ftate  can  be  adequate  to  the  defence  of 
^  nation  ;  but  let  us  not  be  deceived,.  It  might, 
indeed,  be  difficult  fo  to  organize  a  militia, 
properly  fo  called,  as  to  anfwer  every  purpofe 
for  which  volunteer  mercenaries  are  adapted^ 
They  would  not  fo  readily  overturn  the  liber- 
ties 
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ties  of  their  country  ;  but  as  a  defence  againil 
foreign  invafion  or  inlurreclion,  their  conftruc- 
tion  mult  be  very  defective  indeed,  if  they  did 
not  repel  an  enemy  with  much  more  certainty 
and  effect.  \ 
*Ww.itW~%i  .^fr  If?  #  >       J }' .  \  y  t  -j,  i        r.v *.  h  'tt&prtt 

Thefe  friends  of  Defpotifm  are  always  wil- 
ling to  leave  the  militia  in  an  imperfect  ltate, 
or  to  make  its  duties  irkfome  to  the  citizens, 
that  its  difadvantages  may  be  continually  ap- 
parent ;  and  the  neceility  of  a  regular  army- 
made  obvious. 

There  is  nothing  that  requires  the  watchful 
and  jealous  eye  of  Republicanism  more  than 
this  arrangement  of  the  citizens  into  foldiers, 
for  the  defence  of  the  Mate  ;  and  it  is  much  to 
be  defired,  that  the  ilibject.  mould  be  taken  up, 
and  treated  of  difpaflionately,  by  fome  of  our 
good  republican  military  writers. 

C  H  A  P.  IV. 

On  frnpofts  as  a  Mean  of  Defence  ;    and  the 
true  Republican  Syjfem  of  Taxation. 

T 

i  SHALL  now  proceed  to  examine  the  fecond 
branch  of  the  fyftem  of  defence,  namely,  tl*? 
duties  on  the  importation  of  foreign  goods,  com- 
monly called  the  imports. 

Mr. 
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Mr.  Burke  has  faid,  cc  Taxation  is  an  eafy 
"  bufmefs.  Any  projector  can  contrive  new 
"  impofitions  :  any  bungler  can  add  to  the 
<c  old."  If  the  ftatefman  has  no  other  object, 
than  raifing  a  fum  of  money,,  taxation  would., 
certainly,  be  a  very  eafy  bufmefs  :  but  we  in- 
tend to  mew,  that  revenue  ought  only  to  be  a 
Jecondary  objeel  with  the  Jlatejinan,  in  impo/tJit* 
duties  on  importation  ;  and  that  defence  again/T 
aggreffion,  and  protection  to  the  citizens ,  fliould 
be  the  pr 'unary  con/i deration.  If  a  revenue  can 
be  obtained  from  it — good.  It  is  like  killing 
two  birds  with  one  {rone.  But  a  government 
which  depends  upon  the  impolts.,  as  the  prin- 
cipal fource  of  its  revenue,  muft  feel  itfelf  ex- 
tremely weak  in  any  contention  that  may  arife 
with  foreign  nations.  Any  interruption  of 
trade,  with  a  foreign  power,  will  produce  a 
defalcation  of  the  revenue  ;  at  a  period  too 
when,  inftead  of  its  being  diminifhed,  it  ought 
to  be  increaied ;  for  every  contention  with  fo- 
reign nations  caufes  an  additional  expenfe  to  a 
country. 

If  revenue  were  not  the  primary  objecl  of 
the  imports,  we  could  fay  to  any  hoftiJe  na- 
tion, "  We  will  lay  a  duty,  amounting  to  a 
prohibition,  upon  the  importation  of  your 
goods,  if  you  do  not  immediately  ceafe  your 
aggrelfions,  and  make  us  reparation  ;  this  will 
be  infinitely  more  injurious  to  you,  than  all 
the  benefits  arifing  from  the  fpoliations  on  our 
commerce.  We  can  either  par  chafe  fuch  goods 

from 
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another  country,  dr  employ  our  citizens  in  their 
fabrication  ;  or,  finally,  fubmit  to  a  total  pri- 
vation, rather  than  bear  your  infults  with  im- 
punity.' ' 

If  the  rulers  of  an  hoftile  nation  could  not 
be  brought  to  reafon  by  fuch  language,  their 
talents  would  be  fo  much  below  mediocrity, 
that  we  need  not  fear  but  we  mould  beat  them 
in  the  field. 

But  if  the  fear  of  injuring  our  own  revenue, 
mould  prevent  us  from  ufing  that  manly  lan- 
guage, and  the  enemy  fliould  know  it,  will  it  not 
make  them  much  more  audacious,  infolent, 
and  hoftile  ?  and  have  not  the  Britifh  confirmed 
already  the  force  of  my  reafoning  I 

For  want  of  this  control  over  the  impofts, 
we  have  been  prevented  from  giving  a  vital  flab 
to  a  hoftile  nation,  in  the  encouragement  of 
the  emigration  of  her  beft  artifts.  We  durft: 
not,  for  fear  of  injuring  our  revenue,  protect 
'  them  by  duties,  in  the  firft  eftablifhment  of  ex- 
penfive  arts.  We  were  afraid  even  to  retaliate 
upon  that  hoftile  nation,  by  laying  equal  duties 
upon  equal  things.  We  have  fuffered  the  hat- 
making  bufmefs  to  decline,  becaufe  we  durft 
not  lay  the  fame  duty  on  Englifh  hats  that 
England  does  on  American  ones,  for  fear  of  a 
defalcation  of  the  revenue  :  that  being  the  pri- 
mary object,  which  I  infill:  ought  not  to  be  the 
cafe.     Has  nature  intended  England  to  be  a 

hat- 
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hat-making  country  I — England  ;  who  has  no 
fur,  but  that  of  a  few  rabbits  ;  or  America, 
which  abounds  with  fur  of  every  kind,  and  of 
the  beft  qualities  ?  And  (hall  we  defpife  the 
gifts  of  nature  ;  throw  away  our  fur  trade  ; 
and  all,  becaufe  the  caterpillars  of  the  nation 
have  nothing  to  feed  on  but  twelve  per  cent,  ad 
valorum  on  foreign  goods  ? 

As  the  citizens  of  a  free  country  muft  fub- 
fcribe,  according  to  their  abilities,  to  the  exi- 
gencies of  government,  it  only  remains  to  be 
enquired,  in  what  manner  they  mall  do  it,  with 
the  leaf!  injury  to  themfelves,  and  the  greateft 
advantage  to  the  ftate.  If  it  be  disadvantageous 
to  depend  on  the  irnpofls,  for  a  perma?ient  re- 
venue ;  if  it  has  been  proved  that  it  robs  us  of 
one  of  our  bed  meafures  of  defence ;  and  pre- 
vents government  from  being  able  to  protect 
the  manufacturing  citizens ,  it  is  evident,  that 
we  ought  to  look  to  other  means  of  revenue, 
and  leave  to  the  imports  the  full  force  of  de- 
fence and  protection,  as  far  as  the  fyftem  is 
capable  of  being  applied  to  that  end. 

At  the  fame  time,  I  have  no  doubt,  but  the 
imports,  under  the  management  which  I  re- 
commendj  would  be  fully  as  productive  as 
they  are  at  prefent.  Some  articles  would  pro- 
duce a  great  deal  more,  and  others  much  lefs, 
fo  that  betwixt  one  thing  and  another,  the  re- 
venue from  that  fource  would  remain  much  as 
it  is.    Great  Britain  draws  a  great-  portion  of 

Vol.  ft.  f  hrv 
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her  fupplies  from  the  imports  ;  but  it  is  well 
known,  that  me  never  fiuTers  the  object  of  re- 
venue to  ft  and  in  the  way  of  defence  or  pro- 
tection. The  manufactures  of  Great  Britain 
are  protected  by  extraordinary  duties,  even 
upon  geods  manufactured  in  their  governments 
in  India,  and  yet  we  conftantly  hear  of  an  an- 
nual encreafe  from  that  branch  of  revenue. 

Direct  taxation  is  certainly  the  only  proper 
republican  mode  of  railing  a  revenue. — The 
citizens  are,  in  that  way,  beft  informed  of  what 
they  are  paying,  without  any  deception.  A 
greater  proportion  of  the  fum  payed  goes  at 
once  into  the  treafury  ;  and  the  citizens  have 
only  to  enquire,  once  a  year,  whether  their 
money  has  been  honeftly  expended.  Every 
other  mode  is  like  ftealing  the  money  out  of 
your  pockets.  Defpotic  governments  do  not 
tell  the  people  how  much  they  muft  pay  ;  they, 
therefore,  have  contrived,  to  make  a  poor  man 
pay  fomething  to  the  government  every  time 
he  puts  his  hand  into  his  pocket. — -They  have 
long  incapacitated  the  working  clafs  of  people 
from  faving  fo  much  as  a  dollar  to  pay  in  a 
direct  manner :  they,  therefore,  make  him  pay 
double  in  the  purchafe  of  the  necefTaries  of 
life — when  he  buys  a  pound  of  foap  he  pays 
two  pence  to  government,  a  pound  of  candles 
two  pence,  a  quart  of  beer  two  pence,  and  a 
pound  of  fait  two  pence.  If  he  purchafe  a  hat 
two  millings,  a  pair  of  fhoes  two  millings,  and 
and  fo  of  every  article  that  can  be  mentioned; 
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and  this  money,  ftolen  from  the  people,  goes 
in  fuch  a  circuitous  route  to  the  treafury,  that 
not  much  more  than  one  half,  actually  paid, 
ever  finds  its  way  thither. 

A  tax  upon  licenfes  is  a  molt  abominable  tax. 
Why  mould  one  man  pay  for  the  exercife  of 
his  calling,  more  than  another  ?  If  a  man's 
occupation  tends  to  immorality,  it  ought  to  be 
fupprefled  altogether.  But  a  tavern  keeper  of 
all  others  ought  not  to  pay  any  additional  tax. 
if  it  were  pofiible,  lie  ought  to  receive  fome 
compenfation  from  the  ftate,  to  enable  him  to 
be  hofpitable  and  kind  to  ftrangers,  and  way- 
faring men :  that  a  ftranger,  the  moment  he 
comes  to  fojourn  among  us,  fhould  not  be  liable 
to  any  more  extortion  than  the  fettled  citizen. 
Why  fhould  I  be  obliged  to  pay  four  times  as 
much  for  a  dinner  at  a  tavern,  when  I  am  pur- 
fuing  my  lawful  occupation,  on  a  journey,  as 
when  I  am  at  home  with  my  family,  but  that 
the  tavern-keeper  by  an  improper  policy,  is 
loaded  with  heavy  rents  and  additional  taxes  ? 

But  if  licenfes  were  delivered  to  every  one 
demanding  them,  the  evil  would  not  be  fo 
great  ;  at  prefent,  thefe  licenfes  operate  as  a 
kind  of  monopoly  ;  and  prevent  the  free  exer- 
cife of  talents,  and  that  competition  which  is 
fo  beneficial  to  fociety  at  large. 

In  Mahometan  countries,  inns,  or  (as  they 
are  called)  caravanferas,  are  erected  by  the 
E2  ftate, 
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ftate,  for  the  accommodation  of  travellers  oh  the 
road.  Among  the  Turks  it  has  been  confidered 
that  men  muft  fometimes  travel,  and,  on  the 
journey,  want  accommodation ;  but,  in  Chris- 
tian countries,  man  has  been  only  confidered 
as  a  vegetable,  and  he  becomes  the  Subject  of 
double  taxation  the  moment  he  aflumes  fb  much 
animation  as  to  change  his  place. 

Licenfes  are  a  tax  on  the  Sociability  of  man. 
If  I  ftay  at  home  and  get  drunk  I  am  only 
charged  the  ordinary  taxes,  but  when  I  become 
a  focial  being,  and  leek  for  company  at  the  ta- 
vern, I  muft  Submit  to  double  taxation. 

There  is  a  certain  degree  in  which  I  am 
friendly  to  ft  amp  duties,  they  might  be  reforted 
to  fometimes,  upon  extraordinary  occaftons, 
and  for  particular  purpofes,  and  dropt  when 
the  exigencies  which  occaiioned  them  ceafed  to 
exift.  But  of  all  fpecies  of  taxation  for  the 
Support  of  lawful  and  honeft  government,  I 
certainly,  muft  repeat,  that  a  direct  levy  in 
proportion  to  property  is  the  beft,  and  moft 
confonant  to  republican  principles  ;  as,  indirect 
fubfidies  are  the  fitteft  to  Support  a  monarchy. 
This  truth  is  well  known  in  the  councils  of 
Touftaint,  who  has  lately  changed  the  direct 
tax  for  an  indirect  one ;  well  knowing  that  the 
indirect  mode  is  beft  Suited  to  the  principles 
and  Support  of  defpotiSm. 

Whilft  I  Speak  in  praife  of  public  contribu- 
tions 
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tions  by  a  direct  afleflment,  when  the  burden  rs 
proportioned  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  one  man 
mail  not  feel  more  of  it  than  another,  yet  I  feel 
no  ways  inclined  to  advocate  the  direct  tax  now 
levying  in  the  United  States,  which  bears  all 
the  marks  of  that  folly,  ignorance  and  cor- 
ruption for  which  the  adminiftration,  from 
whence  it  originated  were  fb  conspicuous. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  greateft  misfortunes  in 
the  foederai  fyftem,  if  not  guarded  againft  in 
time,  that  the  people  may  be  overwhelmed 
with  an  hoft  of  tax-gatherers.  On  one  day, 
the  municipal  collector  comes  round  for  his 
water,  lamp,  flreet  and  pump  taxes  for  the  ufe 
of  the  city  ;  next  day,  perhaps,  you  are  afTailed 
by  the  ftate  collector  ;  and,  on  the  third,  be- 
fore your  purfe  has  recovered  from  the  drain 
made  by  thefe  fuckers,  you  arc  called  on  by 
the  United  States  collector.  Suppofing  the 
money  was  abfolutely  wanted,  equitably  levied, 
and  judicioufly  expended,  it  muft  be  a  hardlhip 
in  itfelf,  and  very  oppreflive,  that  the  people 
mould  pay  three  or  four  collectors  where  one 
might  very  well  anfwer  the  purpofe.  By  this 
means  an  ignorant  man  will  never  know  when 
he  has  done  paying,  or  know  on  whom  to  fix 
the  greateft  degree  of  rapacity. 

Either  the  legiflators  who  framed  the  direct 
tax  were  ignorant  of  this  increafing  evil ;  or 
they  faw  it,  but  corruptly  intended  to  fence 
round  the  government ;  and  render  it  inde- 
pendent 


pendent  of  the  people,  by  creating  pofts  and 
places  for  their  friends;  for  otherwife,  they 
mini  have  feen,  that  the  burden  upon  the  peo- 
ple would  be  infinitely  lefs,  and  the  bufinefs 
equally  well  done,  by  the  ftate  collectors,  for 
a  very  fmali  advance. 

As  the  federalization  of  republican  flates^ 
Will,  it  is  hoped,  one  day  take  place  of  treaties 
and  laws  of  nations  among  kings  ;  republicans 
ought  ferioully  to  guard  againft  that  evil  which 
I  have  mentioned  above,  namely,  the  multi- 
plication of  tax-gatherers,  which  feeins  to  grow 
out  of  the  federal  plan  of  government — a  plan, 
which  if  well  managed,  would  be  equal  to  the 
government  of  the  Globe  itfelf,  and  bring 
about  that  happy  millenium  when  the  fons  and 
daughters  of  men  mall  be  all  children  of  one 
family,  and  the  found  of  war  be  heard  no  more. 
But  if  the  foftering,  and  nurfmg  up  of  the  fee- 
der al  fyftem,  were  left  to  fuch  men  as  we  have 
feen  unfortunately  blundering,  and  intoxicated 
at  the  helm,  for  the  lafb  four  years,  the  human 
race  would  be  thrown  back  into  the  dark  ages 
of  ignorance  and  fuperftition  ;  and  the  Ame- 
ricans on  the  Atlantic  mores  would  haften  to 
refemble  the  lavages  on  the  Pacific  Ocean. 
If  fuch  men  were  fuifered  to  continue  to  rule, 
could  it  be  long  expected  that  the  people  of 
New-Hampfnire  and  Georgia  would  call  each 
other  compatriots,  or  fpeak  the  fame  language  ? 
no,  the  plough  that  now  gives  peace  would 
yield  to  the  tomahawk,  or  murdering  gun. — 

Let 
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Let  thofe,  therefore,  who  can  fee  the  harmony 
of  federalizing  nations,  be  on  the  watch  to  pre- 
vent the  introduction  of  any  thing  which  may 
deftroy  it.  And  nothing  more,  my  dear  coun- 
trymen, requires  your  vigilant  attention,  than 
a  too  complex  fyilem  of  taxation  ;  creating  a 
multitude  of  officers  and  inferior  dependants, 
all  firmly  united  to  the  government,  whatever 
character  it  may  afTtime,  but  carelefs  about  the 
happinefs  of  the  people,  and  holtile  to  their 
rights.  Such  is  one  of  the  abominable  features 
of  this  direct  tax. 

Another,  equally  horrid,  and  which  demon- 
ftrates  the  negligence,  incapacity  or  want  of 
honefly  in  its  framers,  is  the  inequality  of  its 
bearance  on  the  different  ftates.  But  it  will 
always  be  the  cafe,  when  legiflators  make  laws 
to  ferve  a  particular  purpofe,  or  to  forward  a 
favourite  meafure,  that  thefe  laws  will  be  very 
defective  in  the  details ;  create  great  uneafmels 
among  the  people  upon  whom  they  operate ; 
and,  frequently,  require  amendment ;  and, 
perhaps,  though  the  fpirit  of  the  law  may  be 
good,  mufl  be  totally  repealed.  How  often 
rauft  legillators  be  told,  even  by  their  confli- 
tuents,  who  are  fuppofed  not  to  have  lb  much 
knowledge  as  themielves,  that  they  mould 
never  luffer  paflion  to  guide  them  ;  but  that 
the  grand  principle  of  eternal  juftice,  and  the 
good  of  mankind,  fhould  be  their  only  rule. 

The  federalifts,    as  they  improperly  and 

ufurpkigly 
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ufurpingly  ftile  themfelves,  after  having  been 
adverfe  to  a  direct  land  tax,  propofed  in  1795 
by  republicans,  upon  republican  principles, 
and  properly  digefted ;  which  had  no  other 
object  in  view  but  the  tranquility  and  happinefs 
of  the  people,  bring  forward  their  land  tax, 
at  a  time  when  the  paflions  of  the  American 
people  were  roufed  by  foreign  depredations  ; 
in  order  to  fill  their  own  pockets  and  be  ena- 
bled to  carry  their  favourite  meafures,  viz. 
an  increafe  of  power  to  the  government,  and 
humiliation  of  the  people. 

This  is  the  reafon  that  the  land  tax,  though, 
in  its  fpirit  truly  republican,  has  become  fo 
obnoxious.  The  fpirit  of  a  free  people  muft 
be  roufed,  when  they  fee  their  country  filled 
with  tax-gatherers,  taking  the  dimenfions  of 
every  man's  property,  and  affbming  over  him 
thofe  high  airs  which  republicans  can  never 
brook.  Their  indignation  mufl  be  excited 
when  they  know  that  the  diitribution  of  this 
tax  among  the  flates  is  far  from  being  equitable 
or  juft,  according  to  the  population  and  riches, 
of  the  flates  refpe&ively. 

When  the  republicans  propofed  a  direct  land 
tax  in  95  it  was  not  with  an  intention  of  raifing 
additional  revenue,  but  in  order  to  relieve  the 
cultoms  from  thofe  mackles  by  which  they  are 
now  bound — to  enable  them  to  be  ufed  as  a 
meafure  of  defence  againft  foreign  deprada- 
tions  at  all  times.    It  was  then  oppofed  by  the 

monarchies, 
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they  were  willing. that  the  ri^ht  arm  of  Ame- 
rica, mould  be  tevLvy^: if^*1^*^^^^^  A^V^r 
wound  the  feelings  of  our  dear  mother  country. 

But  whsn  it  was  refolved,  by  a  junto  who 
forced  themfelves  into  the  councils  of  J.  Adams, 

for  him  than. I  have,,  that  a  hold  ftroke  fnouid 
be  made,  to  annihilate  the  rb.te  gctverrmcnLs  j 
to  form  the  United  States  into  a  government 
one  and  indiviuble  ;  to  raile  up  certain  families 
into  rank  and.  dignity,  and  exclude  the  mais 
of  the  people,  the  mdutrr ions,  farmer,  arlizan 
and*  mercMjat  &oii,eyCTVn(lia^  m^  govern? 
ment,  either  as  eleccors  or  reprefentatives  ; 
tijen,  in  order  to  carry  this  grand  project  into 
execution,  a  friendftiip  mini  be  maintained 
with  thole  foreign  powers  who  mould  be  fa- 
vourable to  it,  fuch  as  England,  and  ail  the  mo- 
narchies. A  regular  army  of  volunteers  muft 
alio  be  at  command :  and  above  all,  moncv 
raoft  be  railed  for  this  important  obje/t.  To 
draw  money  from  the. pockets  of  a  free  people 
there  muft  be  fome  pretence.  The  old  Male 
t  that  miferable  and  crazy  govern- 

ment of,  England  lias  fo  oftep  fi%yed,  was 
therefore  reforted  to,  viz.  a  quarrel  with  a# 
neighbouring  power  to  give  occafion  for  ad- 
ditional taxation. — France^  as  eyery  one 
knows*  was  the  nation  that  y  asrcKqie'n  for  this 
p^rpoie.  T  :e  Chmeib  perhaps  mfgkt  have, 
done  as  well  5  a  rumour  might  have  been  fpvcc,d 
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that  they  had  fitted  out  a  great  armament  j 
were  bending  their  courfe  acrols  the  Pacific 
Ocean  ;  about  to  land  on  the  weft  coaft  of 
America  ;  and,  penetrating  through  the  woods, 
would,  in  a  ihort  time,  appear  on  our  weft  em 
frontier.  This  is  an  event  far  from  being  im- 
poffible,  and  therefore  might  have  been  believ- 
ed: but  a  quarrel  with  France  anfwered  a  double 
purpofe,  that  of  raifing  money  and  rendering 
obnoxious  republican  principles  which  were 
intended  to  be  overthrown. 

Under  fuch  a  fpirit,  and  with  fiich  views, 
ft  was  not  polTible  for  legiflators  to  make  laws 
that  would  meet  the  approbation  of  reflecting 
men,  or  have  any  permanent  duration. 

The  concluflon  is,  that  the  direct,  tax  ought 
to  be  certainly  continued,  but  the  provifions 
of  the  law  ought  to  be  revifed,  as  foon  as  honeft 
men  can  be  found  for  that  purpofe,  and  ren- 
dered lefs  burdenfome  and  opprelUve. 

The  future  ftatefmen.of  America,  will,  then, 
have  complete  power  over  the  impofts,  to  ufe 
that  political  engine  either  as  a  defence  againft 
foreign  aggreflion  or  as  a  bulwark  to  protect 
American  manufacturers. 

There  is  no  event  fo  defirable  to  the  lovers 
of  mankind,  than  that  there  mould  be  a  free 
trade  betwixt  all  nations,  and  that  merchants 
(tiouTd  be  confidered  as  citizens  of  the  world 
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and  be  allowed  to  pafs  and  repafs  to  every 
nation,  without  paying  higher  duties  than 
would  be  neceflary  to  defray  the  expenfe  of 
light  houfes,  harbours,  quays,  Sec.  In  that 
cafe,  the  mod  honeft  and  induflrious  nation 
would  always  have  the  preference.  But  as 
this  cannot  be  done  but  by  an  imiverfal  fede- 
ralization of  ftates ;  and  the  Gothic  fyftem  of 
treaties  being  totally  abolifhed,  an  event  not 
likely  to  happen  for  many  years  j  we  fhould 
make  it  a  rule  to  treat  other  nations  exactly 
as  they  treat  us.  If  with  liberality,  than  we 
ought  to  be  liberal,  if  they  reftrain  our  trade 
we  fhould  reftrain  theirs  ;  every  other  rule 
would  be  an  injuftice  to  our  own  citizens. 

If  another  nation  produces  fomething  which 
we  want,  but  cannot  produce,  we  mould  per- 
mit it  to  enter  our  ports  on  paying  a  very  fmall 
duty. 

But,  if  we  can  grow  or  manufacture  the 
fame  kind  of  goods  with  another  nation,  if  that 
nation  prohibits  the  importation  of  ours,  fo 
fhould  we  prohibit  the  importation  of  theirs. 
If  this  be  not  done,  a  defpotic  country  will 
always  have  the  advantage  over  a  free  republic ; 
and,  in  time,  bring  it  into  the  fame  condition 
with  itfelf,  (poverty  and  degradation) ;  be- 
caufe  under  a  defpotifm,  men  are  obliged  to 
labour  incefTantly  for  a  bare  exiftence  ;  and, 
by  that  means,  would  underfell  the  citizens  of 
a  free  republic  in  their  own  markets,  if  fuf- 

F  2  fered 
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fered  to  compete  with  them.  This  fyflern,  if 
rrjrfued  for  any  length  of  time,  would  nece£- 
farily  Wing  bft^jfbvef^  tthe  forerunner  of 
flavery.       -  •'  /r'T*-:)    "  w«fceto«  Moot? 

Thus,  you  fee,  it  is  the  folly  of  mankind, 
or  rather  of  thofe  who  prefume,  without  abi- 
lities, to  rule  them,  that  have  brought  about 
the  decadence  of  republics  :  and  that  it  is  by 
no  means  the  order  of  nature,  as  fome  un- 
thinking, weak-minded  men  would  make  us 
believe.     1  '      • jr:  7r>   -    1  ' 

If  the  citizens  of  a  republic,  have  neceflarily 
higher  wages  than  the  Haves  of  defpotifm,  are 
they  not  thereby  enabled  to  pay  higher  for  the 

necerTaries  of  life  ? 

If  an  American  carpenter  can  earn  one  dollar 
a  day,  and  a  Scots  carpenter  a  milling,  is  not 
the  one  as  able  to  pur  chafe  a  hat  from  his 
fc ;] lo \v- citizen  at  four  dollars,  as  the  poor 
8v.oLs  Have,  can  afford  to  buy  his  felt  hat,  at 
four  millings.  Thus,  freedom  is  the  bafe  of 
the-marfufacturing  column,  as  well  as  the  com- 
mercial Corinthian  capital  which  overtops  it ; 
becaufe  the  confumption  is  much  greater  where 
liberty  reigns.  &  poor  "VVelfhman,  muft  wear 
his  five  milling  felt  hat  for  five  years,  while 
the  independent  citizen  of'a^/ell  organized  re- 
public, can  afford  to  have*  a  good  rorum,  or 
beaver  once  a  year. 


Now, 
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■Now,  in  order  to  {hew  at  one  view,  that 
our  manufacturing  citizens  are  greatly  dif- 
co.iraged,  and  not  put  upon  a  footing  with 
tkofe  of  other  nations,  I  fhali  give  a  lift  of  the 
principal  manufa&uries  that  are  already  as  well 
eftabliihed  in  this,  as  in  any  country  on  the 
earth  ;  and  then,  exhibit  the  difference  betwixt 
their  being  imported  into  England,  and  the 
fame  kind  of  goods  when  brought  into  this 
country,  the  manufacture  of  England. 

By  the  ftatute  3  Edward,  4.  c.  4.  the  impor- 
tation of  the  following  goods,  which  we  manu- 
facture as  well  as  the  En  glim,  are  totally  pro- 
hibited: 

Saddles — andirons — gloves — things  wrought 
of  tawed  leather — fhoes — playing  cards — hats 
— cards  for  wool — and  generally  all  kind  of 
goods  wrought  by  joiners,  painters,  card-ma- 
kers, weavers,  homers,  bottlemakers,  or  cop- 
perfmiths ;  and  the  duties  on  ftarch,  hair- 
powder,  parchment,  paper,  foap,  fpirits,  and 
refined  fugar,  are  fo  great,  as  to  amount  to  a 
prohibition  ;  whilft  they  are  ail  admitted  into 
this  country  on  paying  the  following  low  du- 
ties, to  the  great  injury  of  the  citizens  who 
have  been  at  the  expenfe  of  eftablifliing  thefe 
works,  or  ipent  their  youth  in  an  appi  en- 
ticefhip. 


Goods 
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Goods  either  prohibited  in  England,  or  which 
pay  To  high  duties  as  amount  to  a  prohibition  -> 
and  which  are  admitted  into  America,  upon 
paying  the  following  low  duties. 

Saddles,  10  per  cent. 

Gloves,  15 
Shoes,  - 

Tanned  and  tawed  leather,  15 

Playing  cards,  25  cents  per  pack. 

Combs,       -      -     -  15  per  cent. 

Hats,  ij- 

Bottles,     -      -      -  10 

Copper  manufactures,  ij 

Stockings,      -     -  - 

Starch,       -      -  - 

Pafteboard  parchment,  10 

Hair  powder  -  15 


CHAP.  IV. 


jnL  NATION  that  is  increafing  in  population 
ought  alfo  to  increafe  in  riches,  in  the  fame 
proportion,  or  what  muft  become  of  the  next 
generation,  whofe  numbers  have-  perhaps,  been 

doubled^ 
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doubled,  without  doubling  the  real,  arid  per- 
fonal  property.  If,  in  twenty-five  years,  Ame- 
rica mall  bt  able  to  double  her  population, 
without  alfo  doubling  the  value  of  her  proper- 
ty, me  maft  become  poorer,  every  year;  and 
a"  confequenct  of  that  poverty,  would  be  a 
check  on  population.  Wealth  will  produce  a 
numerous  population,  either  by  emigration  or 
procreation,  but  population  does  not  always 
fuppoie  a  proportional  progrefiive  increafe  of 
wealth,  without  good  laws  tending  to  multiply 
riches. 

Nations,  like  individuals,  acquire  wealth 
only  by  a  well  directed  induftry,  iuited  to  the 
fituation  and  relative  condition  of  the  refpedtive 
countries.  It  is  fit  for  fome  ftates  to  direct 
their  attention  to  commerce,  as  the  Venetians, 
and  the  Dutch;  their  territory  being  fin,  all, 
having  an  eafy  communication  with  the  fea, 
and  an  induftrious,  agricultural,  and  manu- 
factoring  people  lying  behind  them,  in  the 
inland  country.  It  is  proper  that  other 
ftates,  having  a  mountainous  inland  territory, 
mould  apply  themfelves  to  agriculture  and  the 
ufeful  arts ;  whijft  other  nations,  as  England 
and  France,  may  unite  in  thenvfelves  all  the 
three  great  branches  of  human  indiiftry  ;  agri- 
culture, the  arts  and  commerce. 

It  is  without  doubt,  that  the  United  States  of 
America,  is  fo  happily  fituated  upon  the  Globe, 
that  me  may  fome  time,  excel  in  them  all ;  at 

preient, 
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prefent,  (he  ought  to  beware  of  beginning  at 
the  wrong  end. 

Taking  things  upon  a  great  fcale,  (as  Ame- 
rica mutt  be  confidered),  a  rude  ftate  of  agrfc 
culture  muft  precede  the  ufeful  arts  ;  and  boch 
muft  take  the  lead  of  commerce.  If,  in  any 
nation  this  order  of  things  mould  be  inverted, 
it  is  contrary  to  nature,  and  cannot  be  perrna^ 
nent.  The  question,  therefore,  that  I  would 
propofe  to  every  American,  is,  Whetl  er  it  is 
proper  to  begin  with  being  carriers  to  the 
world,  with  a  view  of  encouraging  agriculture, 
or  begin  with  agriculture  and  afterwards  to 
moveonftep,  by  frep,  according  to  the  ortfer 
of  nature,  and  flniiii  in  having  a  well  culti- 
vated country  ;  good  roads,  canals,  navigable 
rivers;  the  arts,  even  the  fine  arts,  in  a  high 
ftate  of  perfection  %y  and,  finally,  the  ocean  co- 
vered with  her  mips  ?  or,  in  other  words, 
whether  the  growing  capital,  the  favings  of 
induftry,  mould  be  feparated  from  the  increa£- 
ing  population,  fending  the  one  into  the  woods 
and  the  other  to  the  fea  ;  the  one  Eaft,  and  the 
other  Weil.  The  ariilo-fed  era  lifts,  during 
their  long,  difaftrous  reign  of  twelve  years, 
have  yoked  a  horfe  to  each  end  of  the  cart, 
and  whipped  and  fpurred  them  on,  in  oppofite 
directions,  tearing  the  nation  afunder  and  put- 
ting her  to  the  rack,  by  fending  the  population 
one  way,  and  the  riches  another. 

But  how  could  it  be  fuppofed  that  fifth  men 

as 
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as  John  Adams,  and  his  New-England  junto, 
could  know  the  grand  art  of  directing  the  na- 
tional ftream  of  wealth  ;  an  art,  only  known  to 
the  accomplished  ftatefman,  to  which  title  thefe 
men  can  have  no  pretenfions:  their  fordid,  and 
bafe  paflions  may,  indeed,  teach  them  to  direcl 
the  people's  money  into  their  own  pockets  : 
but,  fuch  is  the  imbecility  of  their  intellects, 
that  they  have  not  the  power,  (if  they  had 
the  will),  to  point  out  the  path  by  which  the 
nation  may  be  led  to  wealth  and  profperity. 

You  weak,  purblind,  infignificant  wretches, 
can  you  not  perceive  that  the  interior  of  your 
country  wants  improvement ;  that  an  hundred 
millions  of  dollars  ought  to  be  expended  to 
make  decent  roads  only  ;  that  the  whole  mo- 
nied  capital  of  the  United  States,  is  by  far  too 
little  for  the  purpofes  of  internal  improve- 
ment; and  that  the  increafeof  population,  murl 
necefTarily,  tend  to  keep  up  a  deficiency  of  that 
capital.  If  you  had  been  wife,  you  would  have 
taken  meafures  diametrically  oppofite  to  thole 
you  have  done  :  inftead  of  encouraging  monied 
men  to  rifk  their  capitals  on  the  ocean  ;  and, 
afterwards,  making  the  farmers  pay  dear  for 
protecting  that  property,  on  an  uncertain  ele- 
ment, a  prey  to  buccaneering  nations  ;  you 
fhould  have  made  it  profitable  for  men  of 
wealth  to  employ  it  in  creating  farms,  with  or- 
chards and  cornfields  in  the  wildernefs,  f  afe  from 
the  barbarous  Algerines,  or  the  more  fa v age 
navy  of  England. 

Vol.  II.  G  The 
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The  fame  means  that  were  taken  to  give  aft 
additional  impulfe  to  commercial  riches,  in  the 
eftablimment  of  banks,  ifufed  to  promote  agri- 
culture, and  the  arts,  would  have  pufhed  the 
nation  forward  to  a  ftate  of  profperity  unex- 
ampled in  any  age. 

If  banks  of  depofit  and  mortgage,  had  been 
eflablifhed  in  the  country,  as  well  as  in  the 
feaports,  to  employ  the  furplus  monied  capi- 
tal of  the  nation,  another  face  of  things  would 
have  been  feen  at  this  day.  We  mould  never 
haveliave  had  to  complain,  firfb,  of  the  fpolia- 
tions  of  Great  Britain,  or  now,  be  amamed  of 
being  a  dupe  to  her  bafe  promifes  of  remune- 
ration. We  mould  have  had  no  quarrel  with, 
or  the  imputation  of  ingratitude  to,  our  old 
friends  ;  and  the  millions  your  folly  has  coft 
us,  would  be  now  in  the  pockets  of  the  people. 
But,  the  fmgle  facl:  of  your  humiliating  and 
difgraceful  tranfaclions  with  the  barbarous 
powers  of  the  Mediterranean,  is  fufficient  to 
demonftrate  your  incapacity  for  the  firffc  offices 
of  government. 

I  mould  be  glad  to  know,  what  curious  kind 
of  political  arithmetick  you  made  ufe  of,  to 
know,  that  it  was  for  the  good  of  America, 
that  her  (hips  mould  pafs  the  Straights  of  Gi- 
bralter  ?  and,  above  all,  how  you  can  make  it 
appear,  that  the  profits  of  the  whole  Mediter- 
ranean trade,  will  pay  the  expenfe  of  the 
Algerine  treaty,  and  other  treaties  with  bar- 
barians 
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fcarians  three  thoufand  miles  from  your  coaft. 

In  my  opinion,  the  happinefs,  profperity  and 
independence  of  America,  does  not  depend 
upon  her  citizens  pafling  the  pillars  of  Her- 
cules ;  and,  that  we  ought  not  to  give  one  cent 
for  the  privilege:  and  you,  worthlefs  admi- 
niftrators  !  you  could  have  no  reafon  for  paying 
luch  an  enormous  tribute  to  thefe  barbarians, 
if  it  were  not  to  draw  the  riches  of  the  nation 
from  the  Weft,  to  fend  it  to  the  Eaft,  contrary 
to  that  found  principle  of  American  policy, 
That  the  riches,  as  far  as  it  is  in  the  power 
of  government  to  direct,  fhould  be  made  to 
move  in  a  weftern  direction  ;  among  our  induf- 
trious,  enterprifing  citizens  on  the  frontier ; 
for  it  is  better  to  fubfidize  every  tribe  of  In- 
dians in  America,  from  Lake  Superior,  to  the 
bay  of  Mexico,  rather  than  give  a  dollar  to  the 
Algerines.  It  is  more  profitable  to  lay  out 
io,ooo  dollars,  in  the  cultivation  of  back  lands, 
than  100,000  rifked  upon  the  Ocean.  Indivi- 
duals are  tempted  by  the  profpect  of  immediate 
gain ;  nations  mould  look  forward  to  a  perma- 
nent and  fubftantial  inheritance.  But,  even 
prefent  advantages  are  not  fo  great  as  fome 
men  would  have  us  to  believe.  This  is  a  truth, 
which  has  been  at  all  times  clear  to  my  under- 
ftanding,  though  very  difficult  to  demonftrate.  , 
At  prefent,  immediately  after  the  failure  of 
fuch  a  man  as  Blight,  the  affertion  may  be  fairly 
hazarded,  and  left  without  any  other  proof 
than  that  fact,  to  fapport  it. 

G  2  If 
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If  fome  of  the  proprietors  about  Meade's 
Ville,  had  employed  their  capitals  in  the  Weft, 
on  terra  firmay  in  preference  to  the  Eaft,  a- 
mong  perfidious  enemies,  and  on  the  boifterous 
main,  their  figure,  character  and  rank  in  locie- 
ty,  would  have  been  far  different  to  what  it  is 
at  prefent. 

The  conduct  of  thefe  men,  and  many  others 
who  have  trocle  in  the  fame  path,  is  an  illuftra- 
tion  of  the  foily  of  the  arjfto-fcderalifts,  and 
ought  to  be  a  warning  to  a  republican  federal 
adminiftration  to  avoid  fimilar  evils. 

Since  then,  the  arifto-federalifts,  during  their 
fnameful  adminiftration,  have  brought  the  na- 
tion only  to  difgrace  abroad,  and  taxation  at 
home,  without  accomplishing  one  good  pur- 
pofe  ;  it  is  to  be  hoped,  the  Republican  fede- 
ral ids,  who  have  conftantly  oppofed  them, 
will,  when  they  come  into  power,  make  abet- 
ter ufe  of  it  than  they  have  done.  It  is  to  be 
hoped,  that  they  will  divert  the  ftream  of  riches 
more  to  the  Weft,  by  encouraging  ufeful  arts 
for  home  confump tion  ;  that  they  will  do  for 
the  nation,  what  every  induftrious  farmer  pur- 
sues in  his  domeftic  economy  ;  make  the  family 
appear  in  homefpun  ftuif. 

When  a  man  only  confiders,  for  a  moment, 
the  immenfe  territory  lying  uncultivated  ;  and 
the  prodigious  increafc  of  population,  which 
yearly  takes  place;  it  muft  ftrikc  him,  that  a 
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capital  proportioned  to  that  increafe,  fliould 
be  provided  to  procure  accommodation  for  the 
riling  generation,  and  the  influx  of  Grangers  ; 
and,  that  thefe  matters,  mould  be  the  firft  ob- 
jects of  government.  And,  on  a  fecond  reflec- 
tion, mall  we  not  be  equally  furprized,  that 
thefe  arifto-federalifts  not  only  have  neglected 
that  important  duty,  but  have  made  their  ig- 
norance apparent,  by  feeming  not  to  unaerft&rid 
it  ;  they  have  not  only,  I  fay,  forborne  to  put 
the  nation  in  the  road  to  profperity,  but  they 
have  flood,  like  the  angel  before  Balaam  and 
his  afs,  to  prevent  its  progrefs  ;  and  the  nation, 
as  blind  as  Balaam,  has  not  been  able  to  fee 
what  oppofed  its  happinefs.  At  laft,  happily, 
our  eyes  are  opened,  and  we  are  forry,  like 
Balaam,*  for  the  beating  we  have  given  the  re- 
publicans, who  have  been  always  friends  to 
America,  ever  fmce  they  have  been  the  afs^ 
upon  which  the  people  have  ridden  unto  this 
day. 


CHAP.  V 


'AMONG  the  variety  of  things,  which  pro* 
duce  happinefs  or  mifery,  profperity  or  adver- 
iity,  to  a  nation  ;  not  one  is  of  fo  much  impor- 
tance, or  fo  little  under  flood,1  as  the  flux  and 

refiu  x, 
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ex,  the  plenty  or  fcarcity,  of  money.  It  is 
not  Intended,  in  a  work  like  the  Rum-Light,  to 
write  an  elementary  treatife,  on  the  circulating 
medium :  but,  while  our  rulers  fhew  their  ex- 
treme ignorance  of  that  political  organ,  it  can- 
not be  deemed  improper  to  throw  out  a  few* 
hints,  as  a  kind  of  primary  impulfe,  which 
may,  perhaps,  induce  men  of  brighter  talents^ 
mare  leifure,  and  better  means  of  information, 
to  purfue  the  enquiry. 

This  kind  of  political  knowledge,  is  the  more 
sieceiTary  at  prefeut,  as  it  will  afliM  in  counter- 
Bering  that  poiion,  which,  with  diabolical  ani- 
duity,  has  been  adminiftered  by  the  federalifts^ 
to  the  jrood  people  of  America.  They  have 
been  told ;  that,  under  the  adminiftration  of 
Jeiferfon,  the  National,  debt  would  be  extin- 
guiflxe^,  in  order  to  excite  the  fears  of  tkofe 
who  li  ve  upon  the  intereft  ;  aud,  fome  filly  re- 
publicans, have  been  weak  enough  to  believe 
this  villainous  inhumation  ;  though  not  one  fe- 
cieralifl  who  propagated  it,  ever  entertained. 
iuch  a  belief,  for  a  moment.  But  to  throw  out 
JefFerfon,  and  keep  themfelves  in  power,  they 
will  go  any  lengths  ;  and,  when  their  offices 
are  no  longer  tenable ;  when  they  find  they 
mud  be  driven  from  their  fortreffes  by  the  im- 
prellive  and  commanding  voice  of  a  great  peo- 
ple, they  will  imitate  the  bafe,  cowardly  and 
treacherous  con  duel  of  the  EngJnh,  at  Toulon  j 
fox*,  anion  eft  thera  it  will  not  be  difficult  to 
find  many  men  of  as  bafe  a  cafe  as.  fir  Sydney 
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Smith,  who  will  bear  the  torch  of  deflrucYiont 
while  the  other  villr^ns  fheer  off  with  their 
booty,  by  the  light  of  the  conflagration.  Hap- 
pily, the  conltifution  is  incombuflible.  Its 
depository,  the  hearts  of  the  American  people, 
is  fire  proof. 

An  extinguifhment  of  the  national  debt, 
would,  certainly,  be  a  very  defirable  thing ; 
but  there  can  be  no  necefiity  for  doing  it  in  any 
other  manner,  than  by  the  rules  of  juftice  and 
equity.  Will  the  holders  of  public  itock  be  in 
greater  jeopardy,  under  a  peaceable  and  eco- 
nomical adminiflxation^  than  under  a  turbulent, 
refllefs  and  expenfive  one,  fuch  as  we  have 
experienced  for  the  laft  four  years  ?  If  tiie 
price  of  flock,  mould  fall  during  the  adminis- 
tration of  Mr-  JefFerfon,  it  will  be,  becaufe  a 
new  field  will  then  be  opened  for  the  employ- 
ment of  capital :  monied  men  will  find  k  more 
profitable  to  employ  their  riches  in  adorning 
the  face  of  the  country,  and  in  eftablifhing 
ufeful  arts,  than  lending  it  to  the  nation  at  £x 
per  cent.  If  the  priee  of  flock  has  been  confi- 
dered  in  England  as  the  political  barometer 
which  points  out  national  profperity  or  dete- 
rioration, we  mutt  not  think,  it  will  be  the  fame 
here,  unlefs  we  alter  the  fcale ;  or,  perhaps, 
reverie  it.  When  flocks  rife,  in  time  of  peace 
in  England,  it  fhews  that  the  rich  have 
wrung  more  and  more  from  the  induflry  of 
the  poor  ;  more  than  they  know  well  what  to 
<k>  with ;  and,  therefore,  they  place  it  in  the 
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funds  at  a  fmall  intereft.  But,  in  this  country, 
if  the  arts  fhall  be  encouraged  by  a  wife  admi- 
nistration, it  mult  be  a  long  time  before  that 
period  arrives,  when  monied  men  will  be  at  a 
lofs  how  to  difpofe  of  their  capital.  There- 
fore, if  flocks  rife,  it  will  be  a  fignof  deteriora- 
tion ;  and  their  fall,  a  proof  of  the  wifdom  of 
government.  This  is  only  mentioned  as  an 
antidote  againft  ariflo-federal  poifon ;  well 
knowing,  that  if  the  (locks  ftiould  depreciate, 
they  will  bring  it  as  a  proof  of  the  mismanage- 
ment of  our  republico-federal  adminiftration, 
when  the  fact  may  be  the  very  reverfe. 

It  was  intended,  to  go  at  large  into  the  ufe 
and  abufe  of  paper  money  ;  and  the  enormous 
privileges  conferred  on  banks  :  but  as  this  fub- 
jcct  would  furpafs  the  bounds  of  the  prefent 
number,  it  nxuft  be  refer ved  for  another  oppor- 
tunity. 
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THE  BRITISH  CRITICK,  from  the  commencement,  in  i© 
vols.  Octavo. — N'i  J$«  Any*  gentleman,  who  purchases  this 
work,  may  be  supplied,  regularly,  with  the  succeeding  Numbers 
in  trie  manner,  and  upon  the  term*,  mentioned  in  the  foregoing 
part  of  this  wrapper. 

THE  ANTI  JACOB  IN  RF.VIEW  AND  MAGAZINE,  in  z 
vols.  Octavo,  half  bound,  red  backs. —This  work  was  begun 
in  August  1 79S ;  the  2  vols,  here  otfered  for  sale  are  the  2nd  and 
3rd,  ending  with  August  1799.  The  first  volume  (such  has  been 
the  demand  for  the  work)  were,  after  a  second  edition;  got  out  of 
print,  when  the  2nd  3rd  were  shipped;  but,  it  was  about  to  be 
reprinted,  and  v.Til  cevt^iily  be  icceived  this  Spring. — Purchasers 
of  this  work  may  be  regularly  supplied  with  the  continuation, — See 
the  former  p.iri  of  this  wrapper. 

ANEW,  Complete,  and  Universal  body,  or  system  of  Natural 
History  ;  being  a  grand,  accurate,  and  extensive  display  of  ani- 
mated nature.  Containing  accurate  descriptions  and  faithful  histories 
of  all  the  several  classes  of  animals,  which  inhabit  the  air,  the  earth, 
and  the  water,  in  the  several  parts  of  the  world.  Including  an  au- 
thentic account  of  all  the  infinite  variety  of  beasts,  birds,  fishes,  rep- 
tiles, insects  and  amphibious  creatures,such  as  frogs,lizard?,serpenrs,&c. 
Comprehending,  also,  a  general  and  very  particular  account  and  de- 
scription of  all  kinds  of  vegetables,  fossils  shells,  minerals,  &c.  —  and 
a  theory  of  the  earth  in  general.  Comprising  likewise  a  genuine 
history  of  waters,  stories,  roots,  barks,  woods,  leaves,  flowers,  fruits, 
seed%  resins,  gums,  connected  juicies,  &c.  Together  with  a  curi- 
ous historical  account  and  description  of  the  various  classes  of  ani- 
malcules, which  are  visible  only  by  the  assistance  of  Microscopes- 
Wherein  thecharacters,quahtie>,  and  forms  of  the  several  creatures  are 
described,  the  names  by  which  they  arc  commonly  known,  as  well  as 
those  by  which  different  authors  have  called  them,  are  explained  ; 
and  each  is  carefully  reduced  to  the  proper  class  to  which  it  natural- 
ly belongs.  Tho  whole  comprehending;  all  the  valuable  discoveries 
and  observations  of  former  writers  on  the  subjet,  and  collectors  of  na- 
tural curiosites  ;  namely  those  of  Buffon,  Linneus,  Goldsmith,  Hill, 
Brooks,  Kenrick,  Ward,  Smellie,  Albin,  Berkinhout,  Forster,  Thick- 
ness, Watson,  Banks,  Polander,  Sir  Ashton  Lever,  Pennant,  and  eve- 
ry other  naturalist  of  eminence. — Also  all  the  new  discoveries  in  na- 
tural history,  acquired  by  those  celebrated  circumnavigators  of  the 
present  reign,  viz.  Byron,  Wallis,  Carteret  and  Cook. 

In  this -work  will  be  found,  a  particular  account  of  the  properties, 
virtues,  and  various  uses  of  all  the  different  subjects  of  natural  history, 
in  medicine,  mechanics,  manufactures,  &c.  To  which  is  added,  a 
copious  index  of  the  whole  contents  of  the  work. 

Embellished  and  illustrated,  with  a  very  numerous  set  of  copper 
plates  representing  several  thousand  objects  in  natural  history,  all 
accurately  drawn  from  nature. 

Written  by  a  society  of  gentlemen  and  published  under  inspection 
of  George  Henry  Millar,  Esq.  in  one  volume  folio,  price  twelve  dol* 
lars. 

THE  New,  Complete,  and   Universal  History,  description,  and 
survey  of  thecities  of  LoNDoxand  Westminster,  the  Borough 
©fSouthwark,  and  the  parts  adjacent.    Including  not  only  all  the 

Parishes  withia  the  bilis  of  mortality;  fcut  likewise  the  t<?wns;  village 


palaces,  scats,  and  countrr,  ts  the  extent  of  above  twenty  miles  rerun  !  - 
with  all  the  late  improvements  and  alterations.  Comprising,  ir]  the 
most  accurate  comprehensive  and  clear  manner,  a  full  and  satisfact&rvr 
acconut  of  all  tnat  relates  to  that  important  Metropolis,  and  stfrrauni 
jng  countr; ,  which  can  excite  the  attention  or  gratify  the  desire  ofthe 
curious.  Comprehending  every  circum-tanoe  worthy  of  n"v;ice  in 
former  wi iters  on  t\m  subject,  embellished  with,  sixty  copper  plates. 

Written  ajid  compiled  from"  authentic  records,  bv  a  society  of  gen- 
tlemen the  whole  revved,  corrected  and  improved  !jy  William  Thom- 
son, K>cj.  assisted  by  Geo,  Smith,  L.  L.  t>.  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Vowasend,  M.  A.  in  one  volume  foi;p. 


fa  XEAV,  complete,  and  universal  collection  of  authentic  and  en- 
A.  tertainin  -  voyages  and  travels  to  ail  thcifarious  parts  of  the 
v.  v.eM.  Containing*  complete  narratives  of  tjjB£i||pwjng  most  impo/v 
t.an:  journals, a* iz;  Captains  Phillip-.  King,  Ball,  White,  Ii.:;r-.. 
Wij,on,  Portlock,  Dixon,  Mears,  Tipping,  Douglas-Sri:.:  on,  Sra-mier, 
Rochort,  Hamilton,  Cook,  Wallis,  Carteret.  Lieut.  Btfj|lit,  Sir  i-'raiicis 
prake,  Lord  An  oi*,  Lord  Byron,  Lord  Mulgrava.  Trasrejl  through 
Arabia,  tran^l  tted  fjorg  the  orig  inal  ofM.  Neibuhr.  Travejs  in  Ame- 
rica by  Briasoc.  Brcue's  travels  into  Abysinia  to  disco\  er  the  source 
of  the  river  Nile  in  Eijypti 

Hodge's  travel*  in  India.  Travels  into  the  country  cf  the  Il-stjteur 
tcts  and  Calfraria  by  Lieut.  Patterson.  Al-o  new  'Lours  rnd  (ravel? 
through  France,  Austria,  Netherland,  Holland,  Spain.  Italy,  iwecjcu, 
Poland,  &c.  tx'C  togetlier  with  a  new  tour  or  survey  of  the  Ru  :  • : i 
£m;>ire  according  to' the  present  newly  regulated  state  di"ided 
gcvernments. — Likewise  the  substance  of  all  other  eminent  na  j  -tors 
and  travellers  such  as  Mores,  Parkinson,  Lutwicli,  Moore,  Kanvav, 
Howard,  Drummond,  Pccxk,  Shaw,  Carver,  Dalrymple,  BWaet, 
Baretii,  Thickness,  T\vi:s,  Brvdone,  Wraxhall,  Johnson,  1'ennaiit, 
Smoile*,  Forster,  Furncaux,  Banks,  Solander,  Boeganviilc,  Kei  e, 
Ross.  Anbury,  ike.  inc.  ike.  Describing  every  place  -worthy  of  n 
in  Europe,  A  ia  Africa,  and  America,  by  William  Henry  PorticA, 
Estj,  in  one  thick  folio  volume  with  ninty  plates. 

A  UTHEXTIC  Memoir  of  the  Life  and  Reign  of  Cathe -ine  znL 
Jr\.  Empress  cf  a!i  the  Ru--sias. 


HP&E  Peetical  works  of  Doctor  Oliver  GoMfmith,  with  an  ace-.:  .. 

-A  of  his  life  and  writings,  a  new  and  elegant  edition  printed  on 
wove  paper  with  beautiful  plates. 


CONOMY  of  Human  Life  with  superb  plates. 

-HP  HE  Minstrel,  or  the  Progress  of  Geniu s :  in  two  books  v.  ith  som.3 
Ji.    other  poems  by  JamesBeatrie,  L.  L.  D.  a  new  and  ele^ant  editi- 
on printed  en  fine  wove  paper  with  elegant  plates. 

THE  Fables  of  Flora,  by  Dcctor  Langhcme  with  a  great  number  of 
beautiful  vignetts. 


SOP's  FaWes,  emb^lPUhetl  with  one  hundred  and  eleven  ele# 
i  engravings* 


